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to  present  this  100th  issue  of 
the  Rare  Coin  Review.  It 
symbolizes  the  many  years  we 
have  truly  enjoyed  working 
with  collectorSy  dealers y  and 
coin  enthusiasts  from  all  over 
the  world.  Thanks  to  all  those 
who  contributed  to  this  issue 
and  to  everyone  who  sent 
their  best  wishes. 
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Our  latest  Offering  of  Rare  Coins. 
Including  New  Purchases! 


Welcome  to  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  100!  It  has  been 
a  long  time  since  No.  1  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 
Meanwhile,  I’ve  had  a  great  time  helping  to  put  the 
various  issues  together.  To  a  large  extent,  this  has  been 
your  magazine.  From  all  of  us  here  at  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries,  thanks  to  our  numerous  friends  and  acquain¬ 
tances  who  have  written  articles  in  past  issues,  who  have 
sent  letters  and  comments,  and,  (making  it  all  possible,) 
who  have  ordered  coins. 

Thanks,  too,  to  the  many  authors  who  have  contrib¬ 
uted  articles  to  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  100.  You’ll  recog¬ 
nize  some  of  the  best-known  names  in  our  hobby. 

The  years  fly  by  quickly.  It  seems  like  just 
yesterday  when  I  moved  to  New  Hampshire  from 
Beverly  Hills,  California.  Actually,  it  was  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1980,  while  the  main  firm  remained  in  the 
Golden  State.  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  dates 
its  New  Hampshire  experience  from  1983.  Since 
then,  over  half  of  the  100  issues  of  the  Rare  Coin 
Review  have  been  issued  from  here. 

I  suppose  we  could  be  located  anywhere.  No 
doubt,  if  our  business  were  in  Florida,  Oregon, 
California,  Wisconsin,  New  York,  or  anywhere 
else,  we  would  still  have  all  of  our  clients,  for  99.4%  of  our 
rare  coin  sales  are  done  by  mail  (auctions  are  a  different 
story,  with  sales  held  in  New  York  City,  Los  Angeles, 
Orlando,  and  other  metropolitan  areas). 

As  the  years  progress,  and  people  value  their  time 
more,  the  mail  order  has  become  an  increasingly  good 
way  to  buy  rare  coins,  paper  money,  and  books.  The  other 
day  I  read  that  a  decade  ago,  the  average  United  States 
citizen  spent  12  hours  a  week  shopping  in  stores,  malls, 
etc.  Now  in  1994,  the  number  of  hours  is  down  to  just 
four!  Meanwhile,  quality  mail  order  companies  have  done 
well.  Every  so  often,  I  call  an  order  for  clothes  in  to  Lands’ 
End,  out  in  Wisconsin.  I  was  happy  to  note  in  a  recent, 
report  that  their  sales  are  on  the  increase. 

Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire  is  a  pleasant  two-hour 
drive  north  of  Boston,  with  a  couple  of  commercial 
airports  being  even  closer  than  that.  Thus,  on  short  notice 
I  or  any  staff  member  can  hop  on  a  plane  and  be  anywhere 


in  the  world.  Right  now  as  1  write  these 
words,  Dr.  Richard  (“Rick”)  Bagg  is  in  the 
Midwest,  our  photographer,  Cathy  Dumont, 
is  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  Frank  Van 
Valen  is  in  Maine.  Our  staff  of  over  25  people 
is  headquartered  in  an  oak-paneled  town 
house  built  in  1 906,  overlooking  Wolfeboro 
Bay  on  Lake  Winnipesaukee  (which  mea¬ 
sures  about  30  miles  long  by  10  miles  wide, 
and  has  over  300  habitable  islands).  Each  day 
in  the  summer,  the  large  excursion  vessel,  the 
Mount  Washington ,  calls  at  the  town  docks 
next  to  our  office.  It’s  fun  to  watch  all  of  the 
happy  vacationers  come  and  go. 

While  business  is  often  hectic  around 
here,  with  hundreds  of  telephone  calls,  faxes, 
and  letters  arriving  constantly  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
still  all  of  us  take  the  time  to  enjoy  what  we  do.  Whenever  a 
collection  comes  in,  I  and  the  other  professional  numisma¬ 
tists  on  our  staff  gather  around  to  admire  it.  To  give  you 
some  examples  of  what  I  have  seen  in  the  past  several  days, 

I  mention  these:  A  gem  1876-CC  twenty-cent  piece  (a 
classic  rarity).  A  1794  large  cent  worn  nearly  smooth  on  the 
reverse  (Mark  Borckardt  was  in  the  process  of  attributing  it). 
A  group  of  1 936-dated  commemorative  halves  cherrypicked 
from  a  dealer  (I  think  some  of  these  are  so  cheap  that  I  can’t 
resist  buying  them).  A  nice  run  of  1 873- 1 883  trade  dollars, 
not  complete,  but  with  many  attractive 
coins,  bought  from  B.  Max  Mehl  in  the 
1930s.  Several  Carson  City  Mint  gold 
coin  rarities.  A  modest  but  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  colonial  and  state  coins. 

We  enjoy  coins  and  we  enjoy  our 
customers,  too.  All  other  things  being 
equal,  I  would  rather  have  a  client  who 
spends  $5,000  per  year  for  20  years, 
than  one  who  spends  $100,000  all  at 
once,  and  then  leaves  coin  collecting 
and  is  never  heard  from  again.  To  me, 
numismatics  is  people  in  addition  to  coins.  Quite  a  few  of 
our  customers  who  bought  coins  from  us  when  we  first 
started  business  in  the  1950s,  still  are  active.  And,  of  course, 
there  are  many  whose  collections  we  have  sold  over  the 
years.  All  of  this  evokes  nice  recollections  of  enjoyable 
experiences. 

Now,  Rare  Coin  ReviewNo.  100  is  in  your  hands.  Look 
through  it  carefully,  and  order  the  coins,  books,  and  other 
items  that  interest  you  most.  Each  purchase  comes  with  our 
money-back  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  And,  each  coin  will 
come  with  a  little  “commemorative  flip'  identifying  it  as  a 
purchase  from  this  special  Rare  Coin  Review  issue. 

Happy  collecting, 

Dave  Bowers,  Chairman 

Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 
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A  Special  Bonus  Offer  For  You! 


7fx 

Join  the  Commemorative 

Coin  Club! 


Heres  what  some  of 
our  current  members 
have  to  say: 


"First,  let  me  express  my 
continued  satisfaction  with  your 
selections  for  my  commemorative 
collection.  I  have  yet  to  be 
disappointed  and  sincerely 
appreciate  the  time  and  effort  you 
have  put  into  acquiring  these 
beautiful  coins  for  me!” — K.P. 


“ What  a  wonderful  surprise  I  got 
when  I  opened  the  box  you  just 
sent  me!  The  three  commems  were 
absolutely  gorgeous.  You  really 
made  my  day!" — G.  C. 


“ Each  time  I  receive  a  package  I 
am  excited.  I  have  been  collecting 
coins  since  the  1950s,  and  your 
quality  is  absolutely  the  best, 

Your  prices  are  quite  reasonable, 
too.  I  can  hardly  wait  for  my  next 
shipment!" — C.A. 

_ j 


Build  a  truly  meaningful 
commemorative  collection... 

...in  the  most  convenient  and  enjoyable  way — 
through  the  Bowers  and  Merena  Commemora¬ 
tive  Coin  Club!  Classic  commemorative  coins 
of  the  early  1 892- 1954  era  are  among  the  most 
popular,  most  fascinating  collectibles  in  all  of 
numismatics.  Their  affordable  beauty  and  rich 
historical  importance  make  them  one  of  the 
most  sought-after  series. 

The  Commemorative  Coin  Club  is  the  ideal 

way  for  you  to  explore  the  fun  and  excitement 
of  commemorative  collecting,  through  a  con¬ 
venient  personalized  monthly  program. 

Let  us  design  a  monthly  program, 
tailor-made  just  for  you. 

•  You  decide  the  grade  range  you  want. 

•  You  decide  the  amount  you  wish  to  spend 
each  month. 

•  You  will  have  first  pick  of  the  finest  coins 
that  come  through  our  doors. 

•  You  will  receive  special  discount  reserved  for 
club  members. 

•  Your  coins  will  be  hand-selected  by  your 
personal  account  representative,  Gail 
Watson  or  Beth  Piper  (working  closely  with 


Dave  Bowers  and  Ray  Merena),  who  will 
get  to  know  you  and  your  individual  collect¬ 
ing  preferences. 

Your  satisfaction  is  completely  guaranteed! 
Each  coin  is  backed  by  our  100%  guarantee  of 
satisfaction.  Ifyou  are  not  completely  delighted, 
you  can  return  the  coin  within  30  days  for  an 
instant  refund.  You  may  cancel  your  C.C.C. 
membership  at  any  time. 

Bonus  Offers: 

•  Join  the  Commemorative  Coin  Club  today 
and  receive  A  Basic  Guide  to  U.S.  Commemora¬ 
tive  Coins  by  Michael  J.  Hodder  and  Q.  David 
Bowers,  a  convenient  action  guide  covering  the 
entire  series.  (This  bonus  book  is  yours  to  keep 
FREE  if  for  any  reason  you  cancel  your  mem¬ 
bership!) 

•  You'll  also  receive  a  coupon  worth  $40  to¬ 
wards  your  next  numismatic  book  purchase.  (If 
you  don’t  already  have  it,  we  recommend  Q. 
David  Bowers’  Commemorative  Coins  of  the 
United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia.) 

Let  the  Fun  Begin!! 

Send  us  the  coupon  below  (or  a  copy) ,  and  your 
enjoyment  will  begin  by  return  mail!  We  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  you. 


r 


Get  This  FREE  Book — PLUS  a  $40  Gift  Certificate ! 

O  Yes!  I  want  to  join  the  C.C.C.  Please  have  Gail  or  Beth  call  to  discuss  my  coin 
preferences  and  monthly  payment  amount. 

C— )  Please  enroll  me  in  the  C.C.C.  for  a  monthly  amount  of  $ _ . 

Enclosed  is  a  check  for  my  initial  purchase  or  my  credit  card  authorization. 

□  Please  send  my  coupon  worth  $40  towards  my  next  numismatic  book  purchase. 


NAME 


STREET  OR  BOX 


CITY  STATE  ZIP  DAYTIME  PHONE 

Payment  by:  Q  Check  (enclosed)  Q  Mastercard  Q  Visa  Q  AmEx 


CREDIT  CARD  NO. 


EXP.  DATE 


<£352^ 

Guide  fells, 
commemorative  i 

corns 


Michael  J.  Hodder 
~  Q.  David  Bovvers 


MAIL  TO:  Bowers  &  Merena  C.C.C.  •  Box  1224  •  Wolfeboro,  NH  03894 
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The  First  100 
Issues  of  the 

“Rare  Coin  Review 


by  Dr.  Joel  J.  Orosz,  NLG 


An  Exclusive  Achievement 

You  are  holding  a  piece  of  numismatic  history  in  your 
hands.  The  journal  you  are  reading  is  issue  number  100  of  the 
Rare  Coin  Review,  one  of  the  longest  continuously  published 
house  organs  in  the  history  of  American  numismatics.  A  house 
organ?  Isn’t  that  a  musical  instrument  in  an  old-time  movie 
theatre?  No,  a  house  organ  is  a  price  list  published  in  a  magazine 
format  by  a  coin  dealer.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  sell  coins,  but  it 
also  generally  contains  articles  and  interesting  “fillers.”  Several 
coin  dealers  over  the  years  have  published 
house  organs — B.  Max  Mehl,  Abe 
Kosoff,  Jim  Kelly,  and  Frank  Katen 
for  example — but  very  few  have  ever 
managed  to  emit  100  numbers  of 
their  “magazines.”  With  this  issue, 

Rare  Coin  Review  becomes  a  member 
of  this  exclusive  club. 

It  doesn’t  take  a  Ph.D.  in  numis¬ 
matics  to  figure  out  why  house  organs 
tend  to  have  the  life  span  of  a  mayfly. 

Coin  dealers  prosper  by  selling  coins, 
not  by  publishing  magazines.  Many 
dealers  over  the  years  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  house  organs,  but  only  a 
handful  have  found  the  formula  that 
makes  them  a  viable  way  to  move 
merchandise.  Most  dealers  who 
dabble  in  journalism  quickly  aban¬ 
don  this  outlet  for  the  bourse  floor, 
the  auction  room,  or  the  ad  in  a 
numismatic  newspaper,  so  enduring 
periodical  runs  are  rare,  indeed.  This 
makes  the  Rare  Coin  Review  a  col¬ 
lectible  in  its  own  right,  and  most  cer¬ 
tainly,  a  story  worth  telling. 

1969:  A  Watershed  Year 

It  is  a  tale  that  officially  begins  in  the  magical  and  tragical 
year  of  1969,  but  its  beginnings  stretch  back  to  1955.  In  that 
year,  a  1 5-year-old  Pennsylvanian  named  Q.  David  Bowers, 
who  had  started  a  mail-order  rare  coin  business  two  years 
earlier,  put  out  his  first  free-standing  numismatic  publica¬ 
tion,  entitled  Bulletin  Number  One.  This  was  strictly  a  price 
list,  but  three  years  later,  young  Mr.  Bowers  merged  his 


business  with  that  of  a  dealer  from  Johnson 
City,  New  York,  named  James  F.  Ruddy. 
Their  newly-christened  Empire  Coin  Com¬ 
pany  immediately  launched  a  house  organ 
called  Empire  Topics.  This  small-format  pub¬ 
lication  lasted  for  18  issues  from  1958  to 
1965  under  various  names,  including,  briefly, 
the  Bowers  Review,  and  finishing  as  The  Em¬ 
pire  Review.  During  the  latter  half  of  this  run, 
y  J  Empire  also  emitted  a  large-format  occa¬ 
sional  publication  entitled  Jubilee  of  Coin 
Values.  Both  of  these  house  organs  featured 
articles  and  Question-and-Answer  Forums, 
as  well  as  offering  coins  for  sale. 

These  publications  terminated  in  1965, 
when  Empire  combined  with  other  coin 
dealerships  and  individuals  to  become  Para¬ 
mount  International  Coin  Corporation.  This  was  America’s 
first  publicly-owned  coin  dealership,  and  a  fascinating  story  in 
itself.  Both  Dave  Bowers  and  Jim  Ruddy  ended  their  association 
with  Paramount  after  a  few  years,  however,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
story  of  Rare  Coin  Review  really  begins. 

Both  men  took  a  brief  hiatus  from  the  coin  business  after 
leaving  Paramount,  Ruddy  to  do  research  for  what  eventually 
became  Photograde,  the  best-selling  coin  grading  guide,  and 
Bowers  to  write  his  mammoth  Encyclopedia  of  Automatic  Musi¬ 
cal  Instruments.  Actually,  Dave  kept  his  fingers 
in  the  numismatic  pie,  for  during  this 
period  he  continued  his  research, 
authored  the  coin  section  for  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Americana,  did  his  “Numismatic 
Depth  Study”  column  for  Coin  World, 
and  attended  some  coin  conventions. 
Numismatically,  he  was  operating  on,  per¬ 
haps,  five  cylinders  instead  of  the  usual 
eight.  Before  the  end  of  the  60s,  though. 
Bowers  was  soon  back  in  the  numismatic 
swim,  right  in  the  mainstream,  forming  a 
partnership  with  antiquarian  Terry 
Hathaway  called,  logically  enough, 
Hathaway  and  Bowers  Galleries.  This  con¬ 
cern,  located  in  Santa  Fe  Springs,  Califor¬ 
nia,  dealt  in  both  antiques  and  coins,  and 
it  was  the  latter  line  that  gave  birth  to  the 
publication  destined  to  become  the  Rare 
Coin  Review  in  May  of  1969. 

Few  years  have  given  us  such  excruciat¬ 
ing  lows  and  such  exhilarating  highs  as 
1 969.  The  lows  centered  around  the  South¬ 
eastern  Asian  nation  of  Vietnam,  where 
more  than  half-a-million  American  troops  were 
bogged  down  in  an  undeclared  war  that  divided  the  nation  along 
generational  lines.  America  was  squaring  off:  hawk  versus  dove, 
hippie  versus  hardhat.  Vietnam  had  ended  the  presidency  of 
Lyndon  Johnson,  and  swept  in  a  new  leader,  Richard  Nixon,  who 
promised  that  he  had  “a  plan  to  end  this  war.”  Tension  was  also 
high  in  U.S.  cities,  still  smoldering  from  the  race  riots  of  1 967  and 
1968.  And,  a  gloom  hung  heavily  on  a  country  struggling  to 
recover  from  the  assassinations,  only  a  year  earlier,  of  both  Robert 
Kennedy  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  America  in  1969  was 
a  nation  in  many  ways  at  war  with  itself. 
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THE  FIltST  100  ISSUES  OF  THE  RARE l'OII\l REVIEW 


Achievements  of  1969 

Yet,  1969  was  also  a  year  of  miraculous  achievement.  As  the  first 
Rare  Coin  Review  rolled  off  the  press,  scientists  were  working  feverishly 
in  Houston  and  what  was  then  called  Cape  Kennedy,  preparing  to 
fulfill  the  vow  made  by  the  Cape’s  namesake  that  America  would, 
before  the  decade  was  out,  land  a  man  on  the  moon  and  return  him 
safely  to  earth.  Apollo  1 1  was  the  mission,  and  a  native  ofWapakoneta, 
Ohio,  named  Neil  Armstrong,  stepped  into  history  July  20  on  the 
dusty  surface  of  the  Sea  of  T  ranquility.  As  Armstrong  took  a  “giant  leap 
for  mankind,”  something  only  slightly  less  miraculous  was  occurring  in 
the  terrestrial  confines  of  Shea  Stadium,  where  the  New  York  Mets 
were  charging  from  the  nether  reaches  of  the  National  League  to  the  top 
of  baseball’s  heap.  To  millions  of  Americans,  the  transformation  of  the 
lovably  inept  “Amazin’  Mets”  of  1962-68  to  the  “Miracle  Mets”  of 
1969  was  a  greater  achievement  than  anything  NASA  could  claim  on 
lunar  soil. 

In  a  year  chock-a-block  with  history,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Rare  Coin 
Review  caused  so  little  stir  in  May  of  1969  when  Hathaway  and  Bowers 
ushered  it  into  existence.  There  were  other  reasons,  as  well.  One  was  its 
unassuming  birth  name;  for  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view  was  not  yet  its  title.  Instead  it  was 
simply  “Choice  and  Rare  United  States  Coins 
for  Sale. . .  Catalogue  Number  1 .”  This  made 
sense,  since  the  Hathaway  and  Bowers  part¬ 
nership  had  only  just  begun,  but  it  was 
hardly  a  whiz-bang  title  for  a  new  periodical. 

Even  less  inspiring,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
was  the  format.  No  glossy  covers  and  illus¬ 
trated  text  here:  indeed,  it  had  no  cover  at  all. 

Catalogue  Number  1  consisted  of  five  sheets 
of  8  1/2”  x  11”  paper,  stapled  in  the  upper 
lefthand  corner.  A  masterpiece  of  the  book¬ 
binders  art,  it  wasn’t.  It  was,  in  fact,  so 
unimpressive  that  most  of  the  people  who  got  one  discarded  it,  which 
means  that  copies  of  Catalogue  Number  1  are  quite  rare  today.  Probably 
fewer  than  50  examples  exist  in  total,  nearly  all  in  private  collections. 

The  modesty  of  the  name  and  the  packaging,  however,  belied  the 
quality  of  the  contents.  Dave  Bowers  had  purchased  a  number  of  coins 
from  the  collection  of  former  ANA  President  T.  James  Clarke,  includ¬ 
ing  a  1652  Oak  Tree  shilling,  Extremely  Fine,  offered  at  $795;  a  1652 
Pine  Tree  shilling,  Extremely  Fine,  at  $595;  and  a  1652  small  planchet 
Pine  Tree  shilling,  Extremely  Fine,  at  $549. 

The  Clarke  coins  comprised  hardly  the  full  extent  of  this  fine  offering. 
The  unique  Baker- 1 5  Washington  Large  Eagle  cent,  in  Fine,  was  offered 
for  $1,495.  An  1811  Mickley  “restrike”  half  cent,  not  graded,  was 
available  at  $2,900,  and  an  1 83 1  second  restrike  half-cent,  also  ungraded 
but  undoubtedly  a  nice  Proof,  was  for  sale  at  the  same  price.  The  1852 
original  half  cent  was  also  represented,  in  brilliant  Proof,  at  $7,900,  and 
soon  went  to  a  buyer  in  London.  Its  large  cent  cousin,  the  1799  Perfect 
Date,  was  also  available,  in  Very  Fine  for  $2,995. 

From  the  standpoint  of  today,  the  best  deal  in  the  catalogue  back  then 
was  probably  a  complete  set  of  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Head  cents,  from 
1856  through  1909  (including  all  Proofs),  each  of  them  “of  gem  quality 
and  fully  brilliant.”  A  mere  $9,950  could  take  the  set,  $3,090  less  than 
the  1969  Guide  Book  suggested.  Surely  this  will  make  1994  readers  of 
Rare  Coin  Review  Wish  for  a  $10,000  bill  and  a  time  machine! 

The  time  traveller  would  undoubtedly  be  tantalized  by  other  pieces, 
as  well:  the  1796  quarter,  for  example,  Uncirculated,  at  $4,995;  or  a 


1794  silver  dollar  in  Extremely  Fine  at  $5,900.  Another  temptation 
would  be  a  collection  of  more  than  100  U.S.  Assay  Commission 
medals,  with  a  price  on  request  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000. 
P  erhaps  the  most  alluring  items,  however,  were  five  rare  Proof  sets,  each 
complete,  with  every  piece  a  gem.  The  years,  and  prices,  were:  1858 
($7,900);  1 864  ($2,795);  1 873  ($3,495);  1 877  ($4,295);  1 878  ($2,295). 
This  veritable  smorgasbord  of  numismatic  delicacies  was  certainly  a 
worthy  launching  for  the  next  25  years  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review. 

To  a  coin  collector  living  in  1994,  the  prices  quoted  above  seem  to 
be  absurdly  low.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  past  quarter- 
century  has  played  hob  with  the  value  of  the  American  dollar.  Prices 
which  seem  dirt-cheap  to  us  today  represented  serious  money  in  1969. 
The  1858  Proof  set  mentioned  above,  for  example,  was  offered  for  a 
sum  that  could  then  fetch  a  top-of-the-line  Buick.  Even  so,  however, 
the  values  for  most  of  these  coins,  which  combine  rarity  and  high 
condition,  have  increased  beyond  the  rate  of  inflation. 

According  to  John  J.  McCusker’s  invaluable  book,  How  Much  Is  That 
In  Real  Money?,  the  1 969  American  dollar  would  be  worth  approximately 
$3.72  in  1991  dollars,  the  last  year  for  which  McCusker  gives  figures. 

Applying  this  ratio  to  the  five  Proof  sets  mentioned 
above,  yields  approximate  1991  equivalent  prices  of 
$29,388;  $10,397;  $13,001;  $15,977;  and  $8,537  re¬ 
spectively.  In  most  cases  then,  it  seems  apparent  that  the 
value  of  these  Proof  sets  has  outpaced  inflation. 

Rarer  Than  No.  1 

Clients  of  Hathaway  and  Bowers  Galleries  had  to 
wait  only  one  month  to  see  Catalogue  No.  2,  which  was 
very  similar  in  format  and  name  to  the  first.  If  anything, 
however,  Catalogue  No.  2  is  rarer  than  No.  1 .  Probably 
fewer  than  25  copies  of  No.  2  exist  anywhere.  It  is  not 
until  the  third  catalogue  in  the  series  that  the  issues, 
while  still  scarce,  become  readily  collectable.  This  is 
largely  because  the  third  issue  was  given  a  more  substantial  format:  self- 
covered,  with  staples  on  the  spine,  so  that  it  opened  like  a  book.  The 
first  two  issues  in  the  series  have  the  look  of  junk  mail,  so  most  were 
discarded.  Those  starting  with  No.  3  appeared  more  like  magazines,  so 
more  were  saved.  The  name  and  numbering  sequence  also  reflected  this 
more  impressive  format,  for  starting  with  No.  3,  the  title  became: 
“Choice  and  Desirable  Coins  for  sale  to  discriminating 
numismatists... Vol.  Ill,  Catalogue  No.  3.”  Herein  lies  a  bit  of  a 
mystery,  for  while  Catalogue  No.  3  is  clear  enough,  where  did  the  “Vol. 
Ill”  come  from?  Could  Empire  Topics  have  been  considered  Vol.  I, 
Jubilee  of  Coin  Values  Vol.  II,  and  “Choice  and  Desirable  Coins”  be 
thought  of  as  Vol.  III?  Or  does  the  Vol.  Ill  refer  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  third  catalogue  in  the  Hathaway  and  Bowers  series?  But,  if  this  was 
so,  why  add  the  redundant  “Catalogue  No.  3”?  Whatever  its  origins, 
this  curious  “Vol.  Ill”  would  remain  on  the  masthead  for  the  next  seven 
regular  issues  of  this  house  organ. 

These  name  changes  did  not  exhaust  the  list  of  innovations  intro¬ 
duced  by  Catalogue  No.  3.  New  twists  were  found  within,  such  as  a 
“Coin  Questions  and  Answers”  feature,  and  a  “What  They  Say” 
coiumn  with  comments  from  customers.  Descendants  of  these  features 
are  found,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  every  Rare  Coin  Reviews. oday.  The 
coin  listings  were  no  slouches,  either,  with  notable  collections  of  half 
cents,  cents,  and  a  hoard  of  2,476(!)  Uncirculated  1931-S  nickels 
presented  at  fixed  prices. 

The  response  to  Catalogue  No.  3  was  so  robust  that  Hathaway  and 
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Bowers  found  it  necessary  to  issue  not  one,  but  two  supplements  before 
they  could  issue  No.  4.  First  came  "Supplement  to:  Vol.  Ill;  Catalogue 
No.  3,”  published  slightly  later  in  the  same  month  (December  1969) 
as  was  Catalogue  No.  3.  (Alert  readers  will  note  that  Hathaway  and 
Bowers  was  not  consistent  with  regard  to  whether  a  comma  or  a  semi¬ 
colon  follows  “III.”)  This  was  followed  by  “Special  List  3-B,”  dated 
January  1970.  Both  of  these  stopgap  lists  are  not  as  rare  as  Catalogues 
Nos.  1  and  2,  but  are  scarcer  than  all  of  the  issues  to  follow. 

First  Article  Appears 

The  number  which  followed  immediately,  namely  Vol.  Ill,  Cata¬ 
logue  No.  4  (March  1 970)  was  significant  in  that  it  was  the  first  edition 
in  the  series  to  offer  a  numismatic  book  for  sale.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
volume  in  question  was  Coins  and  Collectorsby  Q.  David  Bowers.  The 
book  section  was  greatly  expanded  in  Vol.  Ill,  Catalogue  No.  3  (May 
1970),  and  coins  were  not  ignored  either:  the  numismatist  could  select 
among  50  1955  Doubled  Die  cents,  a  small  but  choice  group  of  large 
cents,  and  an  outstanding  run  of  Liberty  Seated  half  dollars.  But,  the 
really  significant  innovation  came  in  Vol.  Ill,  Catalogue  No.  6  (July 

1970) ,  when  the  first  article  appeared  within  the  pages  of  Choice  and 
Desirable  Coins.  The  author  was  the  publication’s 
editor,  Q.  David  Bowers,  and  his  article  was  entitled 
“Some  Thoughts  About  Coin  Investment.”  His 
conclusion:  the  inflationary  trend  of  the  American 
economy  makes  the  future  of  coin  investment  very 
bright.  This  prediction  was  to  be  amply  borne  out 
during  the  decade  to  follow. 

By  September  of  1 970,  the  Hathaway  and  Bow¬ 
ers  publication  was  not  yet  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and 
yet  with  Vol.  Ill,  No.  7  it  received  its  third  new  title. 

Now  it  was  to  be  simply  Rare  Coins  for  sale  to 
discriminating  numismatists. . .,  although  the  cum¬ 
bersome  “Vol.  Ill”  was  retained.  This  issue  offered 
some  nifty  pieces,  such  as  a  Washington/Lafayette 
counterstamp  on  an  Uncirculated  1824  half  dollar. 

With  its  features — Question-and-Answer  Forum, 
an  article,  books  for  sale — it  was  essentially  the  present-day  Rare  Coin 
Review  format  in  everything  but  name.  So  it  continued  for  numbers  8 
and  9,  through  January  of  1971. 

In  March  of  1971,  Rare  Coins  was  still  two  months  shy  of  its  second 
birthday,  but  about  to  receive  its  fourth  title  and  second  publisher.  Early 
in  1971,  Dave  Bowers  dissolved  his  business  connection  with  Terry 
Hathaway,  and  re-entered  partnership  with  his  old  sidekick,  Jim  Ruddy. 
The  result  was  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries,  operating  from  the  presti¬ 
gious  address  of  6922  Hollywood  Boulevard,  just  across  the  street  from 
what  was  then  known  as  Grauman’s  Chinese  Theatre,  home  to  the 
Sidewalk  of  the  Stars.  Such  an  imposing  address  virtually  required  that 
the  firm’s  house  organ  carry  a  title  with  more  substance.  Accordingly, 
Rare  Coin  Review  it  was  with  issue  No.  10  (March-April  1971). 

Issue  No.  1 1  Sells  for  $110 

This  number,  the  first  to  feature  a  coin  quiz,  was  still  belabored  with 
the  superfluous  “Vol.  III.”  Come  issue  No.  1 1,  however,  (June-July 

1971) ,  the  simple  system  of  numbering  consecutively  was  adopted,  and 
the  “Vol.  Ill"  was  retired  forever.  Issue  No.  1 1  is  scarce,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  a  great  rarity.  Nonetheless,  a  copy  of  No.  1  1  holds  the  record  for 
a  price  paid  at  auction  for  all  Rare  Coin  Reviews,  except  for  the  very  rare 
numbers  1  and  2.  During  the  mid-1980s,  when  competition  was 


particularly  fierce  among  the  numismatic  bibliophiles  attempting  to 
assemble  complete  sets  of  Rare  Coin  Review,  numismatic  bookseller  Cal 
Wilson  reported  that  a  customer  had  paid  $1 10  for  a  copy  of  No.  1 1 
at  auction!  The  bookseller  in  question  had  a  policy  of  reducing  bids  to 
10  percent  over  the  minimum  needed  to  win  the  lot,  and  apparently 
two  bibliophiles  made  extremely  heavy  bids,  expecting  to  win  the  lot 
and  have  their  bids  reduced.  The  winner  must  have  felt  like  a  loser  when 
he  received  the  invoice!  Today,  $25  will  easily  buy  you  a  nice  copy  of 
No.  1 1,  certainly  a  price  far  more  in  line  with  demand  and  its  actual 
degree  of  scarcity. 

For  the  next  three  issues,  Rare  Coin  Review  grew  into  an  increasingly 
important  outlet  for  Bowers  and  Ruddy’s  coin  sales.  No.  12  offered  an 
extensive  collection  of  state  and  colonial  coins.  No.  13  boasted  a 
Jefferson  Head  cent,  the  much-ballyhooed  1888/7  overdate  Indian 
cent,  and  a  nice  selection  of  world  coins.  No.  14  contained  the  Ryder 
Collection  of  U.S.  coins,  and  the  Londonderry  Collection  of  overdates. 

Another  small  mystery  can  be  cleared  up  by  consulting  Rare  Coin 
Review  No.  15.  The  second  Bowers  and  Ruddy  public  auction  (pre¬ 
sented  under  the  banner  of  the  American  Auction  Association),  was 
entitled  The  Robert  Marks  Collection,  Part  II.  There  is  no  “Part  I”  of  the 
Marks  collection  in  any  Bowers  and  Ruddy  auction 
catalogue,  and  more  than  one  numismatist  has  won¬ 
dered  whatever  became  of  it.  The  answer  is  that  Part  I  of 
the  Marks  collection  was  never  auctioned,  but  rather  was 
sold  at  fixed  prices  in  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  1 5  (August- 
September  1972).  Part  II,  as  mentioned  above,  was  sold 
in  the  auction  on  November  10-11,  1972. 

Great  Rarities 

By  this  time,  the  coin  market  was  sizzling.  In  the 
Introduction  to  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  15,  Dave  Bowers 
wrote: 

“  I  n  our  last  issue,  we  noted  that  1 97 1  was  the  best  year 
we’ve  ever  had  in  the  rare  coin  business.  Now  it  seems 
that  1 972  will  be  an  even  better  year.  During  the  first  half 
of  1972,  we  did  more  business  than  during  all  of  1971.” 

This  enormous  demand  brought  many  coins  “out  of  hiding,”  and 
with  the  appearance  of  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  18  (August-September 
1973),  there  began  what  might  be  called  the  “golden  age”  of  the  Rare 
Coin  Review.  The  house  organ  now  sported  stiff  card  covers  (often 
printed  on  glossy  stock),  and  was  perfect  bound,  like  the  firm’s  present- 
day  “grand  format”  auction  catalogues.  No.  18  comprised  146  pages 
(and  No.  25  would  swell  to  an  all-time  record  of  170). 

Rare  Coin  Reviewbad  always  offered  superb  coins,  but  in  this  period, 
it  simply  outdid  itself.  No.  19  (January-February  1974),  for  example, 
featured  the  “King  of  American  coins”  itself,  the  Idler-Granberg- 
Atwater  1804  silver  dollar!  A  two-page  spread  showcased  the  coin, 
complete  with  obverse  and  reverse  photographs,  and  an  asking  price  of 
$165,000.  The  King  was  not  a  quick  mover,  however,  for  it  appeared 
again  in  Nos.  20  and  2 1  before  finally  being  sold.  The  purchaser  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have  acted  sooner,  however,  for  the  price  increased 
to  $200,000  by  No.  21! 

The  1804  dollar  was  joined  in  No.  21  by  the  Hallie  Daggett-Parker- 
Johnson  specimen  of  the  1894-S  dime,  priced  at  $97,500;  and  for  an 
encore,  No.  22  offered  the  Farouk-Hydeman  specimen  ol  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  at  $300,000.  No  fewer  than  five  full 
“grand  format”  pages  were  lavished  on  the  description  of  this  nickel  and 
its  history.  Like  the  1 804  dollar,  however,  this  storied  rarity  did  not  sell 
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immediately,  for  it  was  offered  again  in  No.  23.  This  particular  1913  The  Johns  Hopkins  Sales 

Liberty  Head  nickel  made  headlines  again  in  1 993  when,  as  part  of  the  From  November  of  1 979  through  March  of  1 98 1 ,  the  attention  of 

Reed  Hawn  Collection  offered  by  Stack  s,  it  sold  for  $875,000  +10%  the  numismatic  community  was  fixed  upon  four  auctions  conducted 
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at  public  auction. 

General  Mills 

Great  rarities,  however,  were  not  all  that  was  being  sold  in  the  mid- 
1970s.  An  80%  interest  in  Bowers  and  Ruddy 
Galleries  itself  had  been  acquired  by  the  multi¬ 
national  food  giant,  General  Mills.  In  search  of 
a  numismatic  dealership  to  add  to  its  diversified 
portfolio  of  enterprises,  General  Mills  had  care¬ 
fully  researched  the  rare  coin  market,  commis¬ 
sioned  a  survey  of  customer  satisfaction  and 
dealer  reputation,  and  concluded  that  Bowers 
and  Ruddy  Galleries  provided  the  greatest  op¬ 
portunity  for  purchase.  As  a  subsidiary  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills,  Bowers  and  Ruddy  remained  physi¬ 
cally  located  in  Hollywood,  but  were  now  an¬ 
swerable  to  the  home  office  in  Minneapolis, 
taking  their  place  among  the  General  Mills 
family  of  subsidiary  companies,  which  included 
Betty  Crocker  food  products,  Parker  Brothers  games,  Eddie  Bauer 
sporting  goods,  ahd  Lionel  Trains,  among  others.  News  of  the  sale  was 
quietly  mentioned  in  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  23,  which  also  pegged  the 
value  of  coins  in  the  firm’s  inventory  at  $4  million.  Bowers  and  Ruddy 
had  come  a  long  way  from  a  two-man  partnership  to  running  a 
subsidiary  of  one  of  the  largest  corporations  on  earth.  Similarly,  Rare 
Coin  Review  had  blossomed  from  five  sheets  of  paper  stapled  in  the 
corner  to  a  full-fledged  magazine. 

During  these  golden  years,  it  seemed,  Rare  Coin  Review  always  had 
a  surprise  in  store  for  its  readers.  For  example,  in  issue  No.  24 
(Autumn  1975),  there  is  an  illustrated  tour  of  Bowers  and  Ruddy 
Galleries,  still  located  at  6922  Hollywood  Boulevard  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  Max  Factor  Building  in  Hollywood.  Included  are 
photographs  of  all  33  people  then  employed  by  Bowers  and  Ruddy. 
Another  surprise  came  with  the  publication  of  a  special 
edition  of  Rare  Coin  Review,  No.  24A  (Autumn  1975), 
consisting  exclusively  of  world  coins:  122  pages  of  them!  This 
issue  is  generally  considered  to  be  somewhat  scarcer  than 
most  later  numbers  of  Rare  Coin  Review,  for  it  appears  not  to 
have  been  sent  to  the  entire  Bowers  and  Ruddy  mailing  list. 

The  golden  age  of  Rare  Coin  Reviewdrew  to  a  close  in  1 978. 

It  went  out  with  distinction,  for  milestones  were  observed  in 
No.  30  (dated  only  “1978”),  which  was  printed  in  an  oblong 
format  to  observe  the  firm’s  Silver  Anniversary.  Found  within 
was  the  significant  news  that  Jim  Ruddy  had  decided  to  retire 
(he  subsequently  has  become  a  major  collector  of  autographs, 
and  has  founded  a  museum  which  he  has  since  donated  to  the 
city  of  Palm  Springs).  Dave  Bowers  was  left  to  provide  solo  numismatic 
leadership  of  the  firm,  and  as  his  picture  in  this  issue  revealed,  he  was 
now  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Society  of  Bearded  Numismatists 
(a.k.a.  S.O.B.)!  Bill  Hawfield,  from  General  Mills,  became  the  presi¬ 
dent,  while  Dave  was  board  chairman.  Strangely,  the  end  of  the 
Review’s  golden  age  occurred  not  because  of  adversity,  but  rather 
because  of  prosperity.  Bowers  and  Ruddy,  like  all  other  dealerships  in 
numismatics,  was  about  to  be  swept  up  in  the  great  bull  market  of 
1977-1980. 


by  Bowers  and  Ruddy  for  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  owners  of  the 
magnificent  Garrett  Collection,  formed  by  two  generations  of  Balti¬ 
more  numismatists.  The  University’s  timing  for  selling  was  superb. 
America  was  in  the  grip  of  double-digit  inflation  triggered  by  the 
second  oil  crisis  of  the  1970s.  The  price  of  precious  metals, 
spurred  by  the  machinations  of  the  brothers  Hunt,  had  hit 
record  levels.  Rare  coins  had  ballooned  to  heights  never 
dreamed  of  before,  and,  in  many  cases,  never  seen  since.  The 
Garrett  coins  brought  stupefying  prices.  Lot  403  of  Sale  1 , 
for  example,  was  an  1854  Type  II  Proof  gold  dollar.  It 
realized  $90,000,  or  more  than  the  aggregate  hammer  price 
of  the  entire  William  Forrester  Dunham  collection  sold  by  B. 
Max  Mehl  in  1941!  When  the  last  lot  was  sold,  the  four 
auctions  realized  a  total  of  $25  million,  and  Bowers  and 
Ruddy  owned  nine  of  the  10  top  auction  records  for  indi¬ 
vidual  coins. 

During  this  period,  the  task  of  cataloging  the  Garrett 
family’s  monumental  collection,  and  of  researching  and 
writing  the  accompanying  book,  The  History  of  United  States 
Coinage,  consumed  much  of  Dave’s  time,  plus  much  effort  of  other 
staff  members.  Rare  Coin  Review  began  a  slow  but  steady  shrinkage 
until,  by  No.  35  (Summer  1980),  it  was  down  to  50  pages.  Some 
important  coins  were  still  sold  in  the  Review  during  this  period  (such 
as  an  1880  Flowing  Hair  Stella  in  No.  34  that  was  graded  Proof-67), 
and  there  were  also  a  few  interesting  feature  articles.  But  the  glory  days 
of  1973-1978  were  just  a  memory  as  auctions  took  center  stage. 

To  extend  the  theatre  metaphor,  the  show  for  all  dealers  across 
America  almost  closed  on  the  coin  business  in  1980.  On  “Black 
Friday”,  April  18,  1980,  the  four-year  bull  market  in  rare  coins 
collapsed  in  a  single  day.  The  Hunt  brothers  had  failed  to  corner  the 
silver  market,  and  bullion  prices  were  in  a  free-fall.  Interest  rates  were 
hovering  at  20%,  and  the  invoices  from  the  second  Garrett  sale  were 
due  April  18.  The  coin  market  crashed  and  burned  during  the  Central 

States  Coin  Convention,  and,  as  H. 
Ross  Perot  would  have  said,  that 
“huge  sucking  sound”  you  heard 
was  the  collective  gasp  of  coin  deal¬ 
ers  turning  belly-up. 

Bowers  and  Ruddy  did  not  expe¬ 
rience  financial  difficulties,  but  in 
order  to  survive  in  what  was  clearly 
a  new  market  game  it  needed  to  cut 
its  costs.  In  the  Spring  of  1980,  Rare 
Coin  Review  No.  34  had  color  card 
covers  and  64  pages.  In  the  spring  of 
1981,  No.  36  had  black  and  white 
p '  oer  covers  and  1 6  pages.  I  n  fact,  the  length  of  each  Review  issue  serves 
as  a  fairly  accurate  indicator  of  the  health  of  the  coin  market  at  the  time 
it  was  published.  Although  Rare  Coin  Review,  like  the  rest  of  the  coin 
market,  had  fallen  on  hard  times,  it  stubbornly  clung  to  its  heritage  of 
quality.  From  1980  through  1982,  a  number  of  fascinating  and 
informative  articles  appeared  in  the  Review,  especially  from  the  pen  of 
J.  D.  Parsons,  then  of  the  Bowers  and  Ruddy  staff.  It  is  also  worth 
noting  that  the  familiar  griffin  logo  used  by  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  today  first  appeared  in  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  40.  Also  found 
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in  this  issue  was  the  announcement  that  Bowers  and  Ruddy  had  moved 
to  new'  quarters  at  5525  Wilshire  Boulevard. 

New  Hampshire 

These  transitions  provided  a  small  foretaste  of  the  sweeping  changes 
to  come.  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  46  (December  1982)  announced  that, 
while  most  of  the  operations  of  Bowers  and 
Ruddy  were  still  in  California,  a  research  facility 
for  the  firm  was  located  in  Wolfeboro,  New 
Hampshire,  where  Ray  Merena,  a  former  col¬ 
league  from  the  Empire  Coin  Company  days  (and 
now  the  vice  president  of  Bowers  and  Ruddy),  was 
“holding  the  fort.’’  Rare  Coin  Review  received  a 
new  masthead  with  this  issue,  and  the  Question 
and  Answer  Forum,  which  had  been  allowed  to 
lapse  for  several  issues,  was  re-instituted. 

This  proved  to  be  only  the  overture.  A  veritable 
symphony  of  change  came  with  Rare  Coin  Review 
No.  47  (April  1983),  which  announced  that  on 
January  7, 1 983,  Dave  Bowers  and  Ray  Merena  had 
acquired  certain  assets  of  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galler¬ 
ies  from  General  Mills,  and  were  now  reorganizing  as  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries,  with  headquarters  in  Wolfeboro.  So  much  for  Horace  Greeley’s 
advice — the  young  men  of  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  were  heading  East! 

Under  the  stewardship  of  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  the  “new” 
Rare  Coin  Review  has  never  quite  reached  the  page  count  of  the  halcyon 
years  from  1973  to  1978,  nor  has  it  offered  coins  of  the  stature  of  1804 
silver  dollar  or  the  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel  (although  the  firm  offered 
numerous  dazzling  rarities  in  its  separate  auction  catalogues).  But  the 
series  from  No.  48  to  date  has  had  charms  of  its  own.  The  articles,  for 
one  thing,  have  proliferated  and  included  more  authors  from  beyond 
the  Bowers  and  Merena  family  of  employees.  Interesting  fillers  have 
been  introduced,  and  the  book  section,  which  had  virtually  withered 
away  by  1982,  was  rapidly  revived  and  built  into  a  major  portion  of 
every  issue  of  the  Review. 

Best  Issues  Ever 

Nor  were  these  the  extent  of  the  innovations.  Photographic  covers 
were  reintroduced  with  No.  49  (October-December  1983).  The  next 
issue  announced  the  inauguration  of  the  Bowers  and  Merena  Medal 
Series,  which  by  now  is  the  longest-running  continuous 
series  of  medals  ever  issued  by  a  coin  dealer.  The  first  offering 
portrayed  celebrated  numismatist  Virgil  Michael  Brand  on 
the  obverse,  with  the  griffin  logo  (part  of  the  assets  purchased 
from  General  Mills),  gracing  the  reverse.  Nos.  57  (Autumn 
1985)  and  58  (Winter  1985-86)  win  this  writer’s  nomina¬ 
tion  as  the  best  issues  ever,  because  of  a  host  of  fascinating 
articles  and  features  that  each  contained. 

By  1 986,  the  coin  market  had  begun  a  recovery  from  the 
devastating  debacle  of  1980.  Like  an  accurate  barometer,  Rare 
Coin  Review  measured  the  increase  in  market  activity  by 
offering  a  longer  format  at  higher  production  values.  No.  61 
(Summer  1 986),  featured  65  pages  of  material  wrapped  inside 
four-color  covers.  The  next  issue,  No.  62,  became  the  first  Rare 
Coin  Reviewof more  than  1 00  pages  since  No.  26,  which  had 
been  published  exactly  1 0  years  previously.  If  this  did  not  quite  mark  the 
return  of  the  golden  age  of  Rare  Coin  Review,  it  was  at  least  the  beginning 
of  its  silver  age. 


During  this  period  as  well,  the  Review  became  a  venue  for  announc¬ 
ing  significant  research  findings.  In  No.  58,  Adam  Eckfeldt  was 
fingered  as  the  man  responsible  for  restriking  coins  at  the  Mint  to  the 
order  of  collectors  during  the  first  half  of  the  1 9th  century.  In  No.  67, 
the  Mott  Token,  long  thought  to  have  been  issued  in  1789,  was  proved 
to  date  from  circa  1839  or  later.  The  number  of  minor  Proof  coins 
issued  in  1877  was  not  510,  as  previously  believed,  but 
approximately  900,  according  to  information  presented  in 
No.  77  (Summer  1990). 

The  coin  market  suffered  another  downturn  in  1989,  but 
one  fortunately  not  nearly  as  severe  as  the  crash  of  1480.  Rare 
Coin  Review  weathered  this  storm  quite  well,  keeping  its 
production  values  high,  its  page  numbers  up,  and  even 
managing  some  innovation.  Issue  No.  78,  for  example,  which 
appeared  in  the  summer  of  1990,  was  an  interesting  joint 
venture  between  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Rare  Coin  Fund  Limited  Partnership  of  Kidder,  Peabody 
&  Company.  This  latter  entity  represented  one  of  Wall 
Street’s  ill-starred  forays  into  the  rare  coin  investment  market, 
and  the  offering  in  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  78  endeavored  to 
liquidate  highlights  from  their  holdings.  A  total  of 230  lots  of 
numismatic  delicacies  were  offered  for  sale  at  fixed  prices,  including  an 
exceedingly  rare  1843  Proof  set  at  $695,000;  a  gem  Proof  1802  restrike 
half  dollar  for  $249,000,  and  even  a  coin  which  crossed  the  $725,000 
mark,  the  Lord  St.  Oswald  1794  Mint  State  dollar.  Entitled  “A  Cabinet 
of  Rarities,”  No.  78  is  unique  in  the  Rare  Coin  Review  series  as  a  joint 
effort  between  Bowers  and  Merena  and  another  firm,  although  the  firm 
has  held  joint  auctions  with  others  on  occasion  ( e.g .,  The  Dundee 
Collection  with  London  coin  dealers,  Spink  &  Son,  Ltd.  and  the  Victoria 
Collection  with  Bank  Leu  of  Switzerland). 

As  1 993  dawned,  Rare  Coin  Reviewwas  pushing  24  years  old,  and  had 
notched  90  issues.  With  issue  No.  91  (February/March  1993)  Bowers 
and  Merena,  began  on  an  experimental  basis,  publishing  the  Revieweve ry 
other  month.  The  final  outcome  of  this  experiment  is  not  known  as  these 
words  are  written,  but  the  accelerated  publishing  schedule  provides 
encouraging  evidence  that  this  venerable  house  organ  has  not  lost  its 
usefulness  as  a  seller  of  coins  and  a  purveyor  of  information. 

Collecting  the  Review 

Nor  has  it  lost  its  appeal  as  a  collectible.  Numismatic  bibliophiles 
eagerly  attempt  to  form  complete  runs  of  Rare  Coin  Review,  and  no  more 

than  five  to  10  have  succeeded.  The  first  two 
issues  are  extremely  rare,  and  the  two  supple¬ 
ments  to  No.  3  are  also  rare.  Issues  No.  3  to  1 1  are 
scarce.  Nos.  12  to  14  are  slightly  elusive,  with  all 
numbers  following  (except  No.  24-A,  which  is 
elusive),  being  common. 

A  patient  collector  should  be  able  to  assemble 
a  run  from  No.  3  to  date  for  around  $500,  while 
Nos.  1  and  2  command  $400  to  $500  apiece — 
if  they  are  available.  Should  your  interest  in  the 
Reviews  be  mainly  literary,  there  is  an  inexpensive 
alternative  to  collecting  the  originals.  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  has  published  four  books  con¬ 
sisting  entirely  of  articles  reprinted  from  past 
issues  of  Rare  Coin  Review.  These  are  entitled  The  Numismatist 's  Bedside 
Companion,  The  Numismatist’s  Fireside  Companion.  The  Numismatist's 
Lakeside  Companion,  and  Ihe  Numismatist  's  Weekend  Companion.  All 
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four  can  be  purchased  for  a  total  for  about  $40.  In  addition,  in  1994,  a 
new  set  of  four  Companion  books,  Countryside,  Downtown,  Topside,  and 
Traveling,  was  released,  listing  at  $12.95  each. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Rare  Coin  Review  has  flourished  as  the 
very  model  of  the  house  organ.  Its  publisher  has  delivered  100  issues 
through  six  presidential  administrations,  and  during  three  coin  booms 
and  two  coin  busts.  Throughout  it  all,  the  Rare  Coin  Review  has  sold 
coins,  enlightened,  entertained,  and  edified  its  readers;  and  earned  a 
place  in  numismatic  history  for  its  longevity  and  quality.  In  many  ways, 
the  Review  is  a  gift.  A  profit  maximizer  would  simply  print  lists  of  coins 
with  minimal  descriptions,  and  not  take  the  time  or  spend  the  money 
to  inform  or  educate.  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  to  their  credit,  has 
been  willing  to  find  the  time  and  to  bear  the  expense.  And  we  should 
be  glad  that  they  have.  After  all,  as  Yogi  Berra  is  reputed  to  have  said: 
“You  can  learn  a  lot  by  just  reading!” 

So,  as  Rare  Coin  Review  enters  its  second  quarter-century,  and  begins 
its  second  100  run  of  issues,  we  should  take  a  moment  to  celebrate  the 
glorious  past  of  Rare  Coin  Review,  and  look  forward  to  the  many  future 
delights  it  holds  in  store  for  us.  Happy  1 00th  to  the  Rare  Coin  Review! 

Summary: 

THE  MANY  NAMES  OF 
The  Rare  Coin  Review 

Rare  Coin  Review  was  not  born  with  its  current  name;  and,  in  fact, 
went  through  the  first  two  years  and  two  months  of  its  life  with  four 
major  name  changes,  and  two  different  publishers.  The  first  nine 
numbers  were  published  by  Hathaway  &  Bowers  Galleries,  Incorpo¬ 
rated.  Issues  from  10  through  46  were  published  by  Bowers  &  Ruddy 
Galleries,  Incorporated.  Every  issue  since  No.  47  has  been  published  by 
Bowers  &  Merena  Galleries,  Incorporated.  In  order  to  keep  track  of  the 
many  name  changes  and  supplemental  publications  that  occurred  until 
the  current  name  of  Rare  Coin  Review  was  adopted  with  issue  No.  1 1 , 
there  is  a  complete  listing  given  below  of  names  and  dates  for  the  first 
1 1  issues  of  Rare  Coin  Review. 

1 .  Choice  and  Rare  United  States  Coins  for  sale. .  .Catalogue  No.  1 
(May  1969) 

2.  Choice  and  Rare  United  States  Coins  for  sale. .  .Catalogue  No.  2 
(June  1969) 

3.  Choice  and  Desirable  Coins  for  sale  to  discriminating  numisma¬ 
tists...  Vol.  Ill,  Catalogue  No.  3  (December  1969) 

3a.  Choice  and  Desirable  Coins  for  sale  to  discriminating  numisma¬ 
tists...  Supplement  to:  Vol.  Ill;  Catalogue  No.  3  (December  1969) 

3b.  Choice  and  Desirable  Coins  for  sale  to  discriminating  numis¬ 
matists...  Special  List  No.  3-B  (January  1970) 

4.  Choice  and  Desirable  Coins  for  sale  to  discriminating  numisma¬ 
tists...  Vol.  Ill,  Catalogue  No.  4  (March  1970) 

5.  Choice  and  Desirable  Coins  for  sale  to  discriminating  numisma¬ 
tists...  Vol.  Ill;  Catalogue  No.  5  (May  1970) 

6.  Choice  and  Desirable  Coins  for  sale  to  discriminating  numisma¬ 
tists...  Vol.  Ill;  Catalogue  No.  6  (July  1970) 

7.  Rare  Coins  for  sale  to  discriminating  numismatists... Vol.  Ill; 
Catalogue  No.  7  (September  1970) 

8.  Rare  Coins  for  sale  to  discriminating  numismatists. . .Vol.  Ill; 
Catalogue  No.  8  (November  1970) 

9.  Rare  Coins  for  sale  to  discriminating  numismatists... Vol.  Ill; 
Catalogue  No.  9  (January-February  1971) 

10.  Rare  Coin  Review.  Coins  for  the  discriminating 
numismatist. ..Vol.  Ill;  Issue  No.  10  (March-April  1971) 


11.  Rare  Coin  Review.  Coins  for  the  discriminating 
numismatist... Rare  Coin  Review  No.  11  (June-July  1971) 

With  Issue  No.  15,  the  subtitle  “Coins  for  the  discriminating 
numismatist’  was  dropped.  From  that  point  forward,  the  publication 
has  simply  been  known  as  Rare  Coin  Review. 

EDITOR’S  COMMENT:  1  hanks,  Joel,  for  the  nice  words.  Your 
article  brought  back  memories  of  many  things  that  I  had  forgotten.  I’ll 
try  to  clear  up  a  mystery  or  two: 

"Vol.  Ill  was  intended  by  me  to  represent  the  third  series  of 
magazine-format  publications  I  had  written;  the  first  being  Empire 
Topics  and  the  second  the  short-lived  Bowers  Review.  As  you  point  out, 
there  were  various  name  changes  over  the  years. 

When  General  Mills  purchased  80%  of  the  company  from  Jim 
Ruddy  and  me,  that  corporation  was  widely  diversified,  and  sought  to 
acquire  what  it  considered  to  be  the  best  firms  in  what  was  designated 
“specialty  retailing.  ”  As  it  turned  out,  they  later  went  back  to  basics,  and 
divested  themselves  of  nearly  all  of  their  several  dozen  non-food 
acquisitions.  I  he  General  Mills  people  were  first-class  individuals  to 
work  with,  and  we  remain  in  contact  with  many  of  them  today. 

Over  the  years,  quite  a  few  people  besides  me  were  major  contributors 
to  the  Rare  Coin  Review.  In  the  California  days,  John  Murbach  did  his 
share,  and  there  were  others  as  well.  In  recent  times,  Michael  Hodder 
(now  an  independent  consultant),  Andrew  W.  Pollock  III  (whose 
magnum  opus  on  pattern  coins  was  recently  published),  Mark  Borckardt 
(who  is  now  busily  engaged  in  research  for  a  book  on  1793-1814  cents), 
and  Frank  Van  Valen  have  been  among  the  staff  contributors. 

1  he  Rare  Coin  Review  has  always  been  a  team  effort,  especially  the 
coin  descriptions.  I  usually  (perhaps  always)  did  the  Questions  and 
Answers,  general  editorial,  etc.  Your  article  prompted  me  to  dig  out  a 
copy  of  No.  24,  and  recall  familiar  faces.  Scarcely  a  month  goes  by 
without  my  hearing  from  one  or  another  of  our  “alumni.” 

Your  view  of  the  page  count  of  the  RCR  as  a  market  barometer  is 
interesting.  I  never  thought  of  it  this  way.  As  time  went  on,  we 
developed  other  “quick”  lists,  our  Special  Coin  Letter  being  foremost, 
not  to  overlook  our  recent  Coin  Collector  newspaper,  and  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  Review  to  have  all  of  our  inventory.  If  today  we 
were  to  spend  a  couple  of  months  turning  out  a  “huge"  issue  with  many 
pages,  by  the  time  it  reached  print,  probably  many  coins  would  have 
been  sold.  We  have  become  slimmer  and  trimmer,  leaner  and  meaner, 
or  whatever. 

Ideally,  I  would  like  to  put  out  the  Review  every  month,  and  have 
it  just  full  of  stories,  research  articles,  etc.,  with  no  coins  at  all  for  sale! 
Actually,  the  coins-for-sale  listings  are  what  help  make  the  Review  what 
it  is,  and  also  help  with  the  costs.  However,  I  can  get  just  as  excited 
about  some  research  question  about  a  $50  coin  as  I  can  describing  a 
$50,000  coin  for  sale. 

I  am  thrilled  that  the  Rare  Coin  Review  and  its  predecessors  have 
become  “collectibles’  over  the  years.  And,  just  to  think  of  all  of  the 
copies  (extra  ones  from  the  printer,  etc.)  that  I  threw  out! 

I  hope  all  of  us  live  long  enough,  and  are  healthy  enough,  to  read  and 
enjoy  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  200! 

About  the  author: 

Dr.  Joel  Orosz  works  with  the  Kellogg  Foundation  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  money  for  worthwhile  causes.  Numismatically,  his  interests  are 
diverse  and  include  such  varied  disciplines  as  tokens  depicting  19th 
century  collectors  and  dealers,  to  numismatic  literature. 
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Colonial  Coins 


_ 1670-1800 _ 

Colonial  and  state  coinage  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  has  long  been  a  specialty  here  at  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries.  Below  we  list  a  wide  variety 
of  pieces,  including  highlights  in  several  series, 
notably  the  state  coinages  of  the  1780s. 


1723  B-96.  Rosa  Americana  twopence.  MS-62. 

A  deep  bold  strike  with  exquisite  definition  of 
detail,  including  on  the  monarch’s  hair  strands 
and,  on  the  reverse  rose  petal  details.  A  superb 
specimen  of  the  largest  denomination  of  the 

series . 1,950.00 

1 773  B- 1 80.  Virginia  halfpenny.  MS-64  RD.  90% 
bright  mint  red  fading  to  brown  on  the  devices. 
One  of  the  finest . 875.00 

These  pieces,  dated  1773,  were  struck  in  England,  and 
did  not  arrive  in  the  colony  of  Virginia  until  1 775,  by  which 
time  the  sparks  of  the  American  Revolution  had  been  ignited 
and  the  coins  could  not  circulate  effectively.  Several  thousand 
of  these  were  kept  together,  and  in  the  1 9th  century  were 
disposed  of  in  a  hoard  in  the  Col.  Mendes  I.  Cohen  estate. 
This  group  is  the  source  of  most  Mint  State  pieces  seen  today. 
By  the  1 990s,  the  group  has  been  fairly  widely  dispersed. 

1773  B-180.  Virginia  halfpenny.  Period  after 
GEORG IVS.  MS-63  RB.  7  Harpstrings ..  650.00 
1773  B-180.  Virginia  halfpenny.  Period  after 
GEORGIVS.  MS-63  BN.  Brown,  with  some 
tinges  of  original  mint  red.  Pleasing.  ..529.00 

A  FINE  COLLECTION  IS 
YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT 


Carolina  Elephant  Token  O  over  E 


1694  Carolina  Elephant  Token.  F-12.  Variety 
with  O  over  E  in  PROPRIETORS  (first  mis¬ 
spelled  as  PROPRIETERS  and  then  corrected). 
Attractive  light  brown  surfaces.  Smooth,  even 
wear.  Elephant  well  defined  on  obverse.  Reverse 
with  most  lettering  clear,  and  with  the  O  over  E 
feature  well  defined.  A  classic  early  rarity,  an 
issue  we  seldom  have  in  stock . 4,495.00 

1767-A  French  Colonies.  No  Counterstamp.  Sou. 
AU-50.  191.5  grains.  Very  rare  without  RF 
counterstamp.  Indeed,  Walter  Breen  specu¬ 
lated  that  over  98%  of  this  mintage  ( 1 .6  million 
pieces)  was  counterstamped!  Mahogany  and 
tan  surfaces  display  a  hint  of  wear  on  the  high 
points,  otherwise  pleasingly  mark  free.  995.00 

1785  Miller  4.1-F.4.  Connecticut  copper.  F-12. 

The  ever-popular  “African  Head”  variety.  Some 
faintness  of  strike  and  light  porosity,  typical  for 
this  issue.  Nearly  full  date  on  flan . 295.00 

1786  M5.4-G.  Connecticut  copper.  Mailed  Bust 

Left.  Rarity-2.  VF-25.  Struck  slightly  off  center, 
affecting  the  tops  of  AUCTORI  on  the  obverse 
and  INDE  on  the  reverse.  Mahogany  and  brown 
surfaces  display  some  very  tiny  marks,  but  choice 
nonetheless . 375.00 

1786M5.4-0. 1 .  Connecticut  copper.  Mailed  Bust 
Left.  Rarity-2.  VF-25.  Miller  attribution  num¬ 
ber  delicately  painted  in  white  (now  faded  to 
yellow)  in  obverse  field,  as  was  often  done  by 
turn  of  the  century  collectors.  Additionally, 
another  faint  attribution  number  (perhaps 
“5E?”)  appears  beneath  the  painted  attribution 
number.  Tan  surfaces  verging  on  black  in  small 
areas.  A  very  nice  coin  for  the  grade,  free  of 
planchet  flaws  or  other  defects . 295.00 

1787  M1.2-C.  Connecticut  copper.  Mailed  Bust 

Right.  Rarity-3.  F-15.  The  popular 
“Muttonhead”  or  “Bradford”  variety.  From  the 
late  lapped  state  of  the  obverse  die,  with  central 
effigy  edges  weakened  as  a  result.  Medium  tan 
surfaces.  An  edge  clip  is  noted  at  7:00  relative  to 
the  obverse.  A  nice  coin  overall . 399.00 

The  Muttonhead  or  Bradford  copper  is  among  the  more 
curious  varieties  in  the  Connecticut  series.  Although  prob¬ 


ably  made  in  1 787,  its  distinctive  style  is  different  from  others 
made  that  year,  and  the  manufacturer  remains  unknown  to 
this  day.  * 

1787  M4-L.  Connecticut  copper.  Mailed  Bust 
Left,  Horned  Bust  Variety.  Rarity- 1.  EF-45. 
From  the  late  die  state  with  “horn”  break  from 
shoulder,  and  clash  marks  beneath  the  R  in 
AUCTORI.  Slightly  rough  dark  brown  sur¬ 
faces  converge  on  olive  and  mahogany  in  areas. 
Some  natural  obverse  planchet  flaws  (as  struck). 
Sharp  and  attractive  for  the  grade . 495.00 

1787  M4-L.  Connecticut  copper.  Mailed  Bust 
Left,  Horned  Bust  variety.  Rarity- 1.  VF-35. 
From  a  late  state  of  the  obverse  die,  with  heavy 
clash  marks  beneath  the  R  in  AUCTORI.  Horn¬ 
shaped  obverse  die  break  firmly  connected  to 
obverse  bust.  Glossy  tan  surfaces  display  a  few 
scattered  marks.  A  choice  specimen  of  this 
popular  variety . 795.00 

In  the  earliest  state  of  this  popular  variety,  there  is  no 
“horn”  die  break  visible  on  the  obverse.  In  later  states  this 
break  appears  in  the  obverse  field.  In  even  later  states  (such  as 
offered  here)  this  break  (or  chip)  has  grown  considerably, 
becoming  attached  to  the  obverse  effigy’s  shoulder,  giving  rise 
to  the  Horned  Bust  nickname. 

1787  M4-L.  Connecticut  copper.  Mailed  Bust 
Left,  Horned  Bust  variety.  VF-25 . 295.00 

1787  M30-hh.  1 .  Connecticut  copper.  Draped  Bust 
Left.  Rarity-2.  VF-30.  From  our  sale  of  the 
celebrated  Norweb  Collection  (Part  II,  March 
1988,  lot:  2526).  Glossy  golden  brown  surfaces. 
From  a  somewhat  late  state  of  the  dies,  with 
moderate  break  at  reverse  rim  from  5:00  to  the 
shield.  Additionally,  a  break  appears  in  the 
obverse  field  beneath  the  effigy’s  shoulder.  A 
popular  and  desirable  ET  LIR  variety.  A  tiny 
edge  cut  at  2:00  relative  to  the  obverse,  and 
some  faint  reverse  scratches  are  noted  on  the 
shield.  Still  a  pleasing  coin.  Approaches  Condi¬ 
tion  Census . 345.00 

1787  M32.2-X.  1.  Connecticut  copper.  Draped 
Bust  Left.  Rarity-2.  EF-40.  A  sharp  speci¬ 
men.  Slightly  off  center,  with  much  of  ORI 
off  the  planchet  on  the  obverse,  and  with  just 
the  uppermost  portion  of  the  date  numerals 
on  the  flan  on  the  reverse.  Some  planchet 
irregularities  and  a  distinct  die  cutter  lip  are 
noted  on  the  obverse  above  the  effigy’s  head. 
Deep  tan  surfaces  with  areas  of  dark  brown 
toning  on  the  reverse.  A  series  of  tiny  obverse 
and  reverse  die  breaks  can  be  seen  under  low 
magnification . 365.00 

1787  M33.6-KK.  Connecticut  copper.  Draped 
Bust  Left.  Low  Rarity-4.  G-4.  The  scarce  and 
popular  Three  Ribbons  obverse  variety,  so- 
called  because  hub  shifting  during  the  creation 
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of  the  obverse  die  has  produced  three  hair 
ribbons  instead  of  the  normal  two.  Struck  on  a 
striated  and  laminated  planchet,  not  unusual 
for  this  variety.  A  decent  coin  for  the  grade  and 

price . 69.00 

1787  M33.7-r.2.  Connecticut  copper.  Draped 
Bust  Left.  Rarity- 1.  F-12.  Sharpness  in  areas 
slightly  finer  than  the  assigned  grade.  Medium 
tan  surfaces  display  a  few  tiny  contact  marks, 
otherwise  glossy.  Traces  of  lacquer  on  the 
obverse . 135.00 

During  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  collectors  to  coat  their  coins  (particularly 
copper  ones)  with  a  thin  coat  of  lacquer.  As  a  result,  many 
coins  in  today’s  collections  exhibit  lacquer  traces.  This  can  be 
dissolved  if  desired. 

1787  M33.9-5.2.  Connecticut  copper.  Draped  Bust 

Left.  F-12 . 135.00 

1787  M33.17-r.  1.  Connecticut  copper.  Draped 
Bust  Left.  Rarity-3.  F-15.  An  interesting  and 
somewhat  scarce  variety.  In  the  reverse  legend 
INDE  IT  LIB,  the  B  is  punched  over  a  cinque¬ 
foil  punctuation  mark.  Olive-brown  surfaces 
display  very  faint  porosity.  A  tiny  edge  mark  is 
noted  at  2:00  on  the  obverse.  Scarce  and  afford¬ 
able . 149.00 

1787  M33.19-Z.1., Connecticut  copper.  Draped 
Bust  Left.  Rarity-2.  F-15.  ET  LIR  corrected  to 
ET  LIB  variety.  Light  tan  high  points  and  dark 
tan  surfaces.  Some  minor  planchet  flaws,  as 

struck . 159.00 

1787  M37.1-CC.1.  Connecticut  copper.  Draped 
Bust  Left.  Rarity-4.  VG-8.  A  moderately  scarce 
variety.  Strong  design  detail  for  grade.  ..99.00 
1787  M43.1-Y.  Connecticut  copper.  Draped  Bust 
Left.  Rarity-2.  VF-20.  One  of  the  popular 
CONNFC  obverse  varieties,  and  an  attractive 
coin  to  boot.  Deep  tan  surfaces  exhibit  some 
tiny  natural  flaws,  otherwise  choice.  Well  cen¬ 
tered,  with  date,  all  peripheral  legends,  and  all 

punctuation  plainly  evident . 235.00 

1787  M44-W.4.  Connecticut  copper.  Draped  Bust 
Left.  Rarity-4.  VF-30.  Miller  attribution  num¬ 
ber  delicately  inked  in  obverse  field.  Struck 
slightly  off  center,  affecting  the  tops  of  CTORI 
on  the  obverse  and  the  bottoms  of  the  date 
numerals  on  the  reverse.  Some  faint,  old  reverse 
scratches  are  noted  for  accuracy,  but  they  do 
little  to  detract  from  the  overall  appeal  of  this 
piece.  Olive-brown  surfaces . 295.00 


1788  M2-d.  Connecticut  copper.  EF-45.  Very 
attractive  light  brown  planchet,  well  centered, 
and  with  good  detail.  From  a  late  state  of  the 
obverse  die,  with  bisecting  break  from  lower  left 
at  shoulder  point  (where  there  is  a  cud  break  at 
the  border),  across  the  portrait,  to  just  before  C 


in  CONNECTICUT.  Two  additional  breaks 
on  bust,  another  break  extending  from  top  of 
hair  to  border,  and  a  few  others  of  a  minor 
nature,  one  linking  the  star  with  the  foot  of  A  in 
AUCTORI.  Not  many  coins  could  have  been 
struck  after  this  one.  Believed  to  be  a  Machin’s 
Mills  product . 1,495.00 

1788  M14.2-A.2.  Connecticut  copper.  Draped 
Bust  Left.  Rarity-6.  VG-8.  On  a  very  light¬ 
weight  planchet  (83.5  grains).  Struck  slightly 
off  center,  and  weakly  struck  in  area  of 
AUCTORI  and  the  date  on  reverse.  Die  align¬ 
ment:  360  degrees.  A  planchet  crack,  as  struck,  is 
at  9:00  relative  to  the  obverse.  Rare.  ...  145.00 

1786  Maris  24-p.  New  Jersey  copper.  VF-35.  Light 

brown  surfaces.  Struck  on  a  minutely  porous 
planchet.  Very  good  detail  except  for  center  of 
reverse  shield,  which  is  lightly  impressed,  as 
made,  and  which,  as  might  be  expected,  shows 
the  original  planchet  characteristics  more  clearly. 
A  far  above  average  specimen . 975.00 

1787  M32-T.  New  Jersey  copper.  F-15.  Late  die 

state . 275.00 

1787  M48-g.  New  Jersey  copper.  Rarity- 1.  VG-8/ 
VF-20.  Faintly  porous  olive  and  tan  . .  149.00 


1787  M56-n.  New  Jersey  copper.  EF-45.  Boldly 
struck  over  a  1787  Draped  Bust  Connecticut. 
Especially  desirable  as  the  CONNEC  from  the 
undertype  is  boldly  readable  on  the  obverse  of 
the  New  Jersey,  above  the  1787  date;  on  the 
reverse,  the  1787  date  of  the  Connecticut  is  seen 
interfering  with  the  UN  in  UNUM.  Maris  56- 
n  is  typically  seen  overstruck,  but  not  necessarily 
with  the  undertype  so  prominent.  ...  1,495.00 


1787  M.63q.  New  Jersey  copper.  MS-62  PL. 

Condition  Census.  Rarity- 1  issue  from  the 
Morristown  Mint.  Glossy  deep  tan  with  a  natu¬ 
ral  obverse  flan  flaw  at  the  rim  at  12:00.  Some 
faintness  of  strike  at  the  centers,  typical  for  this 
popular  variety.  Iridescent  lustre.  From  an  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  the  reverse  die,  with  die  crack 
from  rim  through  PLU,  and  with  cud  just 
forming  at  upper  left  corner  of  shield.  A  truly 
choice  specimen  for  the  advanced  New  Jersey 
specialist . 2,395.00 


Overstruck  Maris  73-aa 


1787  M73-aa.  New  Jersey  copper.  Rarity-5.  VF- 

35.  Boldly  overstruck  on  a  1787  Connecticut 
copper,  Miller- 10E,  a  Low  Rarity-6  variety  in 
its  own  right.  Also  clearly  double  struck.  Near 
the  Condition  Census.  Attractive  mahogany 
and  olive  surfaces  display  a  few  natural  planchet 
flaws,  otherwise  quite  choice.  Henry  Garrett 

Collection:  1 442 . 2,950.00 

1789  B-1022.  Mott  token.  Thick  Planchet.  AU- 
50.  Late  state  of  the  dies.  202.2  grains.  Glossy 
light  brown  surfaces.  One  of  the  nicest  we  have 

ever  seen  any  grade  level . 1,275.00 

Although  dated  1789,  it  is  believed  that  this  issue  was 
produced  in  1 839  to  observe  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Mott  Firm.  A  detailed  discussion  of  this  appeared  in  the  Rare 
Coin  Review  in  1988  in  an  article  “Re-evaluating  a  Famous 
American  Token:  The  MottToken  Gives  Up  Its  Secrets,”  by 
Q.  David  Bowers. 


1795  Talbot,  Allum  &  Lee.  MS-65.  Choice  dark 
tan  with  traces  of  mint  red.  An  especially  nice 

specimen  of  this  early  issue . 1,295.00 

1795  Talbot,  Allum  &  Lee.  MS-60.  157.9  grains. 
Glossy  tan  surfaces  display  areas  of  deep  olive 

toning.  A  nice  coin  for  the  grade . 550.00 

1783  Washington.  Large  Military  Bust.  EF- 

45 . 340.00 

Undated  Washington.  Double  Head.  VF-35. 199.00 


1791  Washington.  Small  Eagle.  MS-63.  Rich 
chestnut  brown  surfaces  are  prooflike  in  charac¬ 
ter.  An  outstanding  specimen  of  this  popular 

issue . 1,895.00 

1 795  B- 1 260,  B-3 1 .  Washington.  Liberty  and  Secu¬ 
rity  halfpenny.  VF-30.  PAYABLE  IN  LONDON 
LIVERPOOL  OR  BRISTOL  edge . 250.00 
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1825  B-l, C-l.  VF-35 . 195.00 

1825  B-2,  C-2.  EF-40 . 175.00 

1826  B-l.C-l.  VF-30 . 85.00 

1826  B-2,  C-2.  VF-30 . 175.00 

1828  B-3,  C-2.  12  Stars.  VF-35 . 140.00 


This  variety  with  just  12  (instead  of  the  normal  13)  stars 
on  the  obverse,  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  popular  issues 
in  the  half  cent  series.  Presumably,  the  erroneous  star  count 
was  due  to  a  die  preparation  error.  Asimilar  mistake  was  made 
with  a  variety  of  the  1832  $5  gold  half  eagle. 


1832  B-l,  C-l.  R-2.  EF-45 . 95.00 

1832  B-2,  C-2.  EF-45 . 79.00 

1832  B-2,  C-2.  EF-40 . 69.00 

1833  B-l,  C-l.  MS-64  BN  (NGC) . 595.00 

1834  B-l,  C-l.  AU-50 . 115.00 

1834  B-l,  C-l.  EF-45 . 85.00 

1835  B-l,  C-l.  AU-55 . 145.00 

1849  B-4,  C-l.  MS-62  BN  (PCGS) . 595.00 


Half  Cents 


1793-1857 


Our  offering  half  cents  includes  various  types 
early  and  late,  and  comprises  numerous  specimens 
in  higher  grade  categories. 

Exceptional  EF-40  1794  Half  Cent 

1794  Breen-9,  Cohen-9.  Rarity-2.  EF-40  (PCGS). 
Glossy,  lustrous  brown.  Well  struck  and  excel¬ 
lently  defined  in  all  areas.  Half  cents  of  this  date 
are  very  difficult  to  find  at  this  grade  level.  In 
fact,  we  probably  have  handled  a  dozen  equiva¬ 
lent  grade  1795s  for  every  1794 . 3,695.00 

The  Liberty  head  on  the  1794  half  cent  is  significantly 
larger  and  is  proportioned  differently  than  that  on  half  cents 
dated  1 795- 1 797;  as  such,  some  specialists  consider  the  1794 
to  be  a  different  design  type. 

1802/0  B-2,  C-2.  Reverse  of  1802.  G-6.  Dark 
brown  surfaces.  The  key  date  among  Draped 
Bust  half  cents . 695.00 

All  specimens  are  believed  to  have  been  struck  on  cut- 
down,  misstruck  cents,  although  only  rarely  is  any  trace  of  the 
undertype  seen  (nor  is  it  seen  on  this  coin). 

1804  B-7,  C-8.  Spiked  Chin.  AU-55 

(PCGS) . 1,050.00 

The  chin  protuberance  was  probably  caused  by  the  slip 
of  an  engraver’s  chisel.  In  addition,  all  specimens  have  a 
fingerprint-like  pattern  in  the  right  obverse  field,  believed  to 
have  been  caused  by  a  threaded  bolt  inadvertently  being 
compressed  against  the  die. 

1 804  B-7,  C-8.  Spiked  Chin.  AU-53  (PCGS).  Very 


lustrous  brown  surfaces . 795.00 

1804  B-7,  C-8.  Spiked  Chin.  EF-40 . 345.00 

1804  B-7,  C-8.  Spiked  Chin.  VF-20 . 125.00 

1804  B-8,  C-9.  Crosslet  4,  With  Stems.  G-5.  Die 

state  5,  with  rim  break  over  RTY . 49.00 

1805  B-l,  C-l. Small  5, Stemless.  AU-55  (PCGS). 

Pleasing  medium  brown  surfaces . 975.00 


The  formation  of  a  specialized  die  variety  collection  of 
Draped  Bust  half  cents  minted  1800-1808  is  an  interesting 
pursuit  in  itself.  The  series  is  small,  compact,  and  relatively 
easy  to  attribute.  With  a  few  exceptions,  most  varieties  can  be 
acquired  in  grades  from  VF  to  AU,  and  some  even  exist  in 
Mint  State. 

1 808/7  B-2,  C-2.  Overdate.  F- 1 2.  Excellent  defini¬ 
tion  of  detail,  including  the  overdate.  .475.00 


1808  B-3,  C-3.  VG-8 . 49.00 

1809  B-4,  C-3.  VF-35 . 110.00 

1809  B-6,  C-6.  EF-45 . 165.00 


CALL  TOLL-FREE 


800-222-5993 


1849  B-4,  C-l.  Large  Date.  MS-64  RB  (PCGS). 
This  issue  is  very  rare  in  full  Mint  State.  In  the 
present  gem  grade  this  variety  is  especially  elu¬ 
sive . 2,150.00 

This  is  the  only  readily  collectible  (i.e.,  non-Proof)  half 
cent  dated  in  the  1840s. 


1850  B-l,  C-l.  AU-50 . 195.00 

1850  B-l,  C-l.  EF-40 . 149.00 

1851  B-l,  C-l.  AU-58 .  185.00 

1851  B-l,  C-l.  AU-55 . 175.00 

1851  B-l,  C-l.  EF-45 . 95.00 

1851  B-l,  C-l.  EF-40 . 79.00 


1853  B-l,  C-l.  MS-65  BN  (NGC).  Well  struck 
and  very  lustrous,  with  rich  tan  surfaces  and 
frosty  red  highlights.  An  ideal  selection  for  a 
high-grade  collection . 1 ,650.00 

1853  B-l,  C-l.  MS-60 . 195.00 

1853  B-l,  C-l.  AU-55 .  175.00 

1853  B-l,  C-l.  EF-40 . 79.00 

1854  B-l,  C-l.  MS-65  BN  (NGC).  A  lovely 

lustrous  brown  specimen.  Not  easy  to  find  in 
this  high  grade . 1,650.00 

1855  B-l,  C-l.  MS-64  RB  (PCGS) . 695.00 

1855  B-l,  C-l.  AU-58 .  185.00 

1856  B-l,  C-l.  MS-63  RB  (PCGS) . 475.00 

1856  B-l,  C-l.  EF-40 . 99.00 

1857  B-l,  C-l.  MS-63  BN  (ANACS  Cache). 

Coined  in  the  final  year  of  the  half  cent  series. 
Glossy  chocolate  brown  surfaces  with  warm 
lustre . 395.00 


Mint  Director  James  Ross  Snowden  wrote  (in  1 860)  that 
most  of  the  mintage  was  melted. 


Great  Books  for  Sale ! 

See  our  book  section  in  this  issue  for 
some  really  great  buys  on  interesting  and 
valuable  reference  books.  There  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  knowledge,  as  they  say. 


Large  Cents 


_ 1793-1857 _ 

Our  listing  of  large  cents  comprises  a  wide  num¬ 
ber  of  dates  and  varieties,  including  some  notable 
high-grade  pieces.  Whether  you  are  collecting  by 
types,  by  dates,  or  by  varieties,  there  are  many  pieces 
of  commanding  interest. 

Attractive  AMERI  Chain  Cent 


1793  Sheldon- 1 .  Chain  AMERI.  VG-7.  Very  choice 
surfaces  for  the  grade.  Two  minute  reverse  rim 
bruises  are  noted.  Typical  of  all  examples  of  the 
AMERI  variety,  the  date  is  quite  weak  (although 
visible),  the  result  of  the  die  faces  being  slightly 
out  of  parallel . 4,1 50.00 

The  1 793  S- 1  AMERI .  cent  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
all  American  numismatic  varieties  coming  as  it  does  at  the 
beginning  of  the  large  cent  series.  It  may  have  been  the  first 
generally  circulating  copper  coin  made  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  (struck  in  March  1793;  half  cents  were  not  produced 
until  later).  There  have  been  various  explanations  for  the 
abbreviated  legend,  the  most  popular  being  that  the  engraver 
felt  that  AMERICA  would  not  fit  comfortably  on  the  coin 
from  an  aesthetic  viewpoint,  and  shortened  it  to  AMERI.  On 
all  1793  Chain  cents,  AMERI.  and  other  reverse  details  are 
more  boldly  defined  than  the  obverse,  due  to  differences  in 
the  depth  of  die  cutting. 


1793  S-3.  Chain  AMERICA.  VG-10  (PCGS). 
Attractive  light  brown  surfaces.  Chain  feature 
especially  bold.  A  very  satisfying  specimen  of 


this  classic  early  design  type . 4,385.00 

1793  S-11C.  Wreath.  F-15 . 3,250.00 


To  Order:  800-222-5993 
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1794 S-22.  VF-35.  Dark  brown  surfaces  with  lighter 
tan  highlights.  This  variety  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  “Mounds”  variety,  however,  this  par¬ 
ticular  specimen  is  from  an  early  die  state  with  no 

evidence  of  the  mounds . 1,695.00 

1796  S-102.  Draped  Bust.  R-4.  VG-10.  Reverse  of 
1794 . 525.00 


Memorable  1797  S-140  Cent 


1797  S-140.  EF-45.  Sharply  struck,  and  with  lus¬ 
trous,  glossy  medium  brown  surfaces.  Excellent 
definition  of  hair  strands  and  other  details  on  the 
obverse  and  reverse,  except  for  a  few  areas  of 
weakness  resulting  from  the  state  of  the  coinage 
dies.  The  obverse  displays  two  prominent  bulges, 
one  from  the  date  across  the  bust  into  the  right 
field,  and  the  other  in  the  left  field  behind  the  hair 
curls.  Additionally,  the  obverse  displays  several 
extensive  die  cracks.  Another  bulge,  on  the  re¬ 
verse  directly  opposite  the  right  side  obverse 
bulge,  creates  extensive  striking  weakness  on  the 
bust  and  obliterates  the  word  OF.  Believed  to  be 
tied  for  ninth  finest  known . 3,695.00 

1 800  S- 199.  F-12.  Deep  brown  surfaces  with  lighter 
brown  highlights  on  the  high  points.  Aestheti¬ 
cally  appealing . 495.00 

1802  S-232.  EF-40.  A  very  pleasing  coin  for  the 

grade.  Advanced  reverse  rim  cud  above  ATE  in 
STATES.  A  tiny,  natural  planchet  flaw  is  noted 
on  the  obverse  rim  at  12:00 . 695.00 

1803  S-260.  Small  Date.  EF-45  (PCGS).  From  an 
early  state  of  the  obverse  die,  before  die  sinking 
causes  swelling  near  date  and  lowest  hair  curls. 
Glossy  deep  chocolate  brown  surfaces.  A  choice 
representative  of  the  grade  and  variety.950.00 

1804  MS-64  BN  (NGC).  Restrike . 975.00 

The  so-called  1804  “restrike”  is  not  a  restrike  at  all,  but, 
rather,  is  a  concoction  made  in  the  mid- 19th  century  by 
parties  unknown,  but  probably  not  within  the  confines  of  the 
Philadelphia  Mint.  A  rusted,  damaged  die  from  an  1 803  cent 
was  altered  by  changing  the  last  digit  to  4,  while  the  reverse, 
rather  than  being  of  the  type  originally  used  in  1 804,  is  from 
the  continuous  (not  open  at  the  top)  circular  wreath  style 
introduced  in  1816.  As  has  been  stated  in  print  numerous 
times,  the  1 804  “restrike”  is  such  an  obvious  mis-mating  that 
it  could  scarcely  fool  anyone.  Quite  possibly,  it  was  produced 
to  create  a  “filler”  rather  than  to  deceive. 


1806  S-270.  EF-40  (PCGS).  Medium  brown  sur¬ 
faces.  One  of  the  key  dates  of  its  era,  this  1806 
cent  will  be  a  great  addition  to  any  fine  collec¬ 
tion . 1,950.00 


1809  S-280.  VF-30  (PCGS).  An  attractive  me¬ 
dium  brown  specimen  of  Classic  Head  large 
cent  coinage,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  large 
cent  date  of  the  type  to  locate  in  nice  condition. 

A  few  scattered  marks  are  noted . 1,395.00 

1811  S-287.  VF-25.  A  nicely  preserved  specimen 
of  the  Classic  Head  design.  A  few  tiny  marks  are 
noted  for  accuracy,  but  still  choice  for  the  grade. 

Chocolate  brown  surfaces . 925.00 

1813  S-292.  EF-45  (ANACS  Cache).  Sharply 
struck.  Dark  brown  with  a  small  patch  of 
deep  red  oxidation  between  the  date  and  hair 

curls . 1 ,650.00 

1817  Newcomb- 1 1.13  Stars.  EF-45 . 295.00 

1817  N-16.  15  Stars.  AU-50.  Lustrous,  glossy 
brown  surfaces.  A  perennial  favorite  due  to 
the  unexplained  presence  of  two  superfluous 
stars . 1,250.00 

All  known  specimens  are  struck  with  the  obverse  and 
reverse  die  faces  slightly  out  of  parallel  with  each  other,  giving 
the  coin  a  “deep”  strike  in  one  area.  Although  printed 
Condition  Census  information  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
this  variety  exists  in  MS-64  and  MS-65  grades,  we  have  never 
seen  one  at  these  levels.  Nor  have  we  ever  seen  an  example 
with  a  significant  amount  of  mint  color.  1 8 1 7  N- 1 6  was  not 
represented  in  the  Randall  Hoard,  and  thus  the  survival  of 
higher  grade  pieces  is  a  matter  of  chance. 

1819/8  N-l.  Overdate.  AU-50.  Pleasing  light  tan 
obverse  surfaces  with  the  reverse  displaying 
mottled  light  tan  and  deep  brown.  This  is  one 


State  Coppers  Enthusiast 

The  following  is  from  M.M.: 

Dear  Gail: 

I  received  the  New  Jersey  and  Con¬ 
necticut  coppers.  Thanks  for  the  quality 
coins,  they  will  fit  nicely  in  my  collection. 
I  must  say  that  Bowers  and  Merena  lives  up 
to  its  reputation  for  providi  ng  quality  coins 
and  service.  You  go  the  extra  mile. 


of  the  few  overdate  large  cents  readily  available 

in  high  grade . 495.00 

1819/8  N-l.  Overdate.  EF-45.  Among  the  most 
popular  of  all  1 9th-century  large  cent  overdates. 
Glossy  deep  tan  surfaces  and  boldly  defined 
design  elements  add  to  the  overall  aesthetic 
appeal.  A  nice-looking  coin . 325.00 


1820  N-13.  MS-65  RB  (NGC).  A  splendid  speci¬ 
men  of  the  variety  and  grade,  ideal  for  either  a 
specialized  collection  or  a  type  set.  ..  1,795.00 

Probably  a  Randall  Hoard  cent  (so  called  from  John 
Swan  Randall,  Norwich,  N.Y.  dry-goods  merchant  and  some¬ 
time  numismatist  who  once  owned  most  of  the  group) .  Cents 
dated  1816, 1817, 1818, 1819,  and  1820  were  represented  in 
the  hoard,  with  1 820  being  the  most  plentiful  date,  followed 
by  1818. 

1821  N-2.  EF-40.  Among  Matron  Head  cents,  the 

1821  is  second  only  to  the  1823  in  terms  of 
scarcity  as  a  date . 1,195.00 


1822  N-l  1.  Rarity-3.  MS-62  BN  (NGC).  Light 
chocolate  brown  surfaces.  A  very  high-grade 
specimen  of  this  desirable  “middle  date” 

cent . 2,995.00 

1826  N-5.  MS-64  BN  (NGC).  Obverse  rim 
break  over  star  6.  A  sharp  and  lustrous  speci¬ 
men .  1,575.00 


1826  N-9.  MS-63  BN  (NGC).  Lustrous  brown 
surfaces . 2,250.00 

1826  N-9.  AU-55  BN  (NGC).  Rich,  lustrous 

brown  surfaces.  A  beautiful  coin! . 795.00 

1827  N-l.  VF-35.  Glossy  brown  surfaces. 349.00 

1827  N-3.  VF-20 . 6S.00 

1827  N-5.  AU-58.  Choice  light  tan  fading  from 

mint  red.  A  scarce  variety . 825.00 

1827  N-5.  AU-50  BN  (NGC) . 375.00 

1827  N-7.  VF-30 . 16S.00 
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Anticipating  and  preparing  for  this  100th  edition  of  our 
Rare  Coin  Review  has  brought  to  mind  how  much  things  have 
changed  since  the  first  editions,  (aside  from  the  color  of  my 
hair,  which  has  gone  from  dark  brown  to  gray!) 

Back  in  those  days,  before  computerized  desktop  publish¬ 
ing,  the  task  of  putting  together  the  Empire  Review  (an  early 
1960s  predecessor  of  today's  Rare  Coin  Review)  was  one  of 
manual  dexterity.  Dave  Bowers  typed  the  listings  and  de¬ 
scriptive  text  for  each  coin  offered  for  sale.  The  copy  was  then 
“massaged  which  included  making  margins  neat,  squeezing 
and  expanding  copy  as  necessary,  and  finally  pasted  up  with 
rubber  cement,  before  it  was  sent  to  the  printer. 

When  the  printer  had  done  his  job,  the  copies  of  the 
Empire  Review  were  returned  to  the  Empire  Coin  Company 
offices  on  Main  Street  in  Johnson  City,  New  York,  where  all 
hands  pitched  in  to  get  them  in  the  mail  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Empire  Review  was  hand  inserted  into  envelopes  that 
were  addressed  by  an  embossed  metal  plate,  sealed  and  sorted 
into  state  and  city  bundles,  to  qualify  for  bulk  rate  postage. 
Today,  after  the  Rare  Coin  Review  leaves  our  computerized 
graphics  department,  everything  else  is  handled  by  our  printer 
in  Virginia. 

Numismatic  conventions  have  changed  significantly  over 
the  years.  In  the  1960s,  four  of  the  most  important  were 
Numismatic  Association  of  Southern  California;  Central 
States  Numismatic  Society;  the  American  Numismatic  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Metropolitan  (New  York  City).  The  first  and 
the  last  mentioned  had  only  50  or  60  bourse  tables  available 
and  the  waiting  list  for  them  was  a  mile  long.  This  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  a  number  of  today’s  coin  conventions  which  can 
have  upward  of  300  tables  for  dealers.  In  the  1960s,  most 
transactions  at  coin  conventions  were  between  dealers  and 
collectors.  It  was  routine  for  a  collector  to  approach  a  dealer 
and  solicit  offers  on  his  collection.  In  those  days,  coins  were 
usually  in  albums  and  could  be  viewed  quite  easily. 

The  hours  that  these  conventions  were  open  to  the 
public  were  a  lot  different  than  they  are  today.  I  can 
remember  going  to  an  Empire  State  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  where  the  show  ran 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  1  1 :00  p.m.!  As  you  might  imagine,  there 
wasn’t  much  business  being  done  after  8:00  p.m. 

Security  at  the  conventions  was  different,  too.  I  can 
remember  leaving  the  bourse  room  at  a  CSNS  convention  in 
the  early  1970s  when  1  noticed  a  dealer  friend  of  mine 


Who  is  this  dashing  young  man?  Why — it’s  our  very  own 
Ray  Merena  in  the  early  1960s.  Also  pictured  is  Nikki  Stein, 
bookkeeper  for  Empire  Coin  Company. 


standing  at  the  door  looking  back  into  the 
bourse  room.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing, 
and  he  replied  that  he  just  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  nobody  walked  off  with  all  of  his 
coins  while  the  room  was  being  cleared.  I  had 
never  thought  of  this  possibility,  but  the  very 
next  show  we  began  locking  our  material  in  a 
bourse  bag  chained  to  the  backup  table. 

In  the  1 960s,  grading  was  not  standard¬ 
ized  and  very  often  coin  advertisements 
would  offer  two  grades  of  Mint  State 
pieces — Brilliant  Uncirculated  (BU)  and 
Gem  Brilliant  Uncirculated  (GEM  BU).  If 
you  bought  10  coins  from  10  different 
dealers,  the  coins  would  probably  range 
from  AU-50  to  MS-65  using  today’s  stan¬ 
dards.  In  1970,  noted  numismatist  Jim 
Ruddy,  who  also  was  Dave’s  long-time  partner,  published 
Photograde ,  a  breakthrough  in  grading.  Ruddy’s  book,  for  the 
first  time,  offered  numismatists  a  unified  photographically 
illustrated  standard.  The  next  major  numismatic  grading 
event  was  in  1986  when  PCGS  established  itself  as  a  grading 
service  with  the  slabbing  of  coins. 

The  100th  edition  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  not  only 
reminds  me  of  how  much  times  have  changed,  but  how  much 
the  hobby  and  industry  have  kept  those  of  us  who  love  it, 
hooked.  In  the  32  years  I  have  been  a  numismatist — in  the 
beginning  as  an  employee  of  Empire  Coin,  and  for  the  last  12 
years  as  Dave’s  partner  in  Bowers  and  Merena — I  have  met 
many  great  and  interesting  people.  One  was  a  customer  during 
my  years  at  Paramount  in  Ohio.  “Ray,”  he  once  said,  “You’re 
a  lucky  guy.  You  do  for  a  living  what  I  do  for  a  hobby.’’ 


How  Things 
Have  Changed! 

by  Ray  Merena 
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1827  N-l  1.  MS-63  BN.  Attractive,  lustrous  light 
tan  surfaces  fading  from  mint  red.  ...2,430.00 

N-l  1  is  plentiful  in  lower  grades,  but  emerges  as  a  rarity 
at  this  level. 

1828  N-l.  Large  Date.  AU-58.  Lustrous  brown 

surfaces.  Excellent  detail.  One  of  the  scarcer 
“middle  dates”  in  this  grade . 795.00 

1833  N-5.  Horned  8.  MS-63  BN  (PCGS).  An 

attractive,  lustrous  specimen  that  will  please  the 
variety  specialist  as  well  as  the  date  or  type 
collector . 795.00 

1834  N-3.  EF-40  (PCI) . 135.00 

1835  N-ll.  Rarity-5.  G-5 . 295.00 

1835  N-l 2.  VF-25.  A  Condition  Census  specimen 

of  this  rare  die  variety . 725.00 

1835  N-13.  Head  of  1834.  F-15 . 195.00 


1839  N-6.  Booby  Head.  MS-63  BN  (PCGS).  An 
outstanding  specimen  of  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  varieties  in  the  series . 1,850.00 

The  origin  of  the  Booby  Head  and  Silly  Head  nomencla¬ 
ture  is  unknown  to  the  writer,  but  these  terms  were  in  use  in 
the  1850s  and  were  employed  by  M.W.  Dickeson,  James 
Ross  Snowden,  and  others.  When  were  they  first  in  print?  If 
a  reader  knows  the  answer,  send  it  in  and  we  will  do  a  follow¬ 


up. 

1840  N-5.  EF-45  (PCGS) . 165.00 

1843  N-8.  Type  of  1842.  VF-35 . 120.00 

1844  N-l.  MS-60.  Lustrous  woodgrain  surface 
highlights.  Remnants  of  erroneous  1 8  in  field 
can  be  seen  to  the  left  of  existing  18.  ..385.00 

1844  N-l.  AU-50 . 195.00 

1844  N-5.  EF-45 . 210.00 

1844  N-5.  EF-40 . 195.00 

1846  N-4.  Small  Date.  EF-45 . 140.00 

1846  N-6.  Small  Date.  MS-63  BN  (PCGS).395.00 

1846  N-l 8.  Small  Date.  MS-64  BN  (NGC).  625.00 

1847  N-l 0.  EF-40 . 129.00 

1847  N-13.  EF-45 . 245.00 

1847  N-19.  EF-45 . 115.00 

1848  N-6.  VF-20 . 39.00 

1848  N-l 6.  MS-63  BN  (PCGS) . 425.00 

1848  N-22.  AU-55  (PCGS) . 265.00 

1848  N-28.  AU-50  (PCGS) . 195.00 

1848  N-29.  VF-35 . 110.00 

1849  N-23.  AU-55 . 495.00 


1 849  N-23.  AU-50.  An  attractive  glossy  tan  speci¬ 


men  of  Coronet  large  cent  coinage.  Hints  of 


mint  red  remain  in  the  recessed  areas.  295.00 

1850  N-16.  R-2.  AU-50 . 165.00 

1851  N-5.  AU-50 . 145.OO 

1851  N-12.  AU-50.  Ex  Robinson:  1575.  130.00 

1852  N-3.  AU-50 . 140.00 

1852  N-7.  MS-62  BN  (PCGS) . 265.00 


In  our  opinion,  there  are  some  really  great  buys  to  be 
made  today  among  large  cents  in  Mint  State  levels  from  MS- 
60  through  MS-63.  The  formation  of  a  date  and  major  variety 
set  of  Braided  Hair  cents  1839-1857  is  a  fascinating  chal¬ 


lenge. 

1853  N-3.  AU-55 . 215.00 

1853  N-25.  MS-65  RB  (NGC).  Nearly  full  blaz¬ 
ing,  fiery,  original  mint  red!  Possible  Condition 

Census . 995.00 

1853  N-25.  MS-63  BN  (PCGS) . 315.00 

1853  N-30.  EF-45 . 99.00 

1854  N-14.  AU-50 . 139.00 

1855  N-3.  Upright  5.  AU-55 . 175.00 

1855  N-4.  AU-55 . 145.00 

1855  N-7.  AU-50 . 129.00 

1856  N-7.  R-2.  MS-63  BN  (NGC) . 265.00 

1856  N-l 7.  MS-63  RB  (PCGS) . 399.00 


1857  N-l.  Large  Date.  MS-65  BN  (NGC).  A  very 
beautiful  example!  It  is  not  often  that  we  have  the 
chance  to  offer  an  1857  Mint  State  cent  of  this 
caliber.  An  important  opportunity ....  1,495.00 
1857  N-l.  Large  Date  variety.  MS-64  BN  (NGC). 

Rich,  lustrous  brown  surfaces . 695.00 

1857  N-l.  Large  Date  variety.  MS-63  BN 

(NGC) . 575.00 

1857  N-2.  Small  Date.  Rarity-3.  MS-64  BN 
(NGC).  Very  rare  variety;  one  of  the  finest 
known  to  exist.  Lustrous  medium  brown  sur¬ 
faces . 1,095.00 

1 857  N-4.  Small  Date.  MS-64  BN  (NGC) .  Scarce 
variety;  as  a  class  considerably  more  elusive  than 

the  Large  Date . 1,095.00 

1857  N-4.  Small  Date.  MS-60.  Coined  in  the  final 
year  of  the  large  cent  series.  Lustrous  tan  sur¬ 
faces  with  a  trace  of  mint  red  in  the  protected 
areas.  A  tiny  toning  spot  is  noted  in  the  field 
near  the  1 2th  star,  otherwise  a  very  choice  coin 
for  the  grade.  A  popular  date . 375.00 


We  have  just  purchased  a  spark¬ 
ling  group  of  NGC  certified  MS-66 
Buffalo  nickels.  Each  piece  is  very 
attractive — the  superb  quality  you  are 


Small  Cents 

We  offer  a  nice  selection  of  small  cents  of  the 
Flying  Eagle,  Indian,  and  Lincoln  types,  including 
numerous  scarce  and  rare  dates. 


Flying  Eagle  Cents 


1856-1858 


1856  Flying  Eagle  Rarity 

1856  VF-30.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  (and 
desirable)  of  all  small  cents.  Deep  golden 
brown  with  a  scattering  of  tiny  marks.  From 
a  collection  recently  acquired;  the  owner  pur¬ 
chased  this  cent  from  B.  Max  Mehl  in  the 
1930s . 4,500.00 


1857  Snow-9.  “Liberty  Seated  half  dollar”  ob¬ 
verse.  MS-64.  The  Flying  Eagle  obverse  of  this 
coin  shows  clash  marks  from  a  Liberty  Seated 
half  dollar!  This  is  the  nicest  piece  we  have  ever 

had  in  stock . 2,295.00 

The  existence  of  1857  Flying  Eagle  cents  with  clash 
marks  from  dies  of  different  denominations  was  not  generally 
known  as  recently  as  1988,  when  Walter  Breen  wrote  his 
Encyclopedia.  Since  then,  1857  cents  with  clash  marks  from 
Liberty  Seated  quarters  and  half  dollar,  and  Liberty  Head 
double  eagle  dies  have  been  described  by  Bill  Fivaz,  J.T. 
Stanton,  Rick  Snow  and  several  others.  The  reason  why  these 
were  made  is  today  one  of  America’s  major  unsolved  numis¬ 
matic  mysteries! 


looking  for  (and  that  we  guarantee). 
We  have  less  than  1 0  of  these  San 
Francisco  Mint  beauties  left  so  order 
yours  today  for  just  $345. 


1937-S  Buffalo  Nickel 

MS-66  (NGC) 
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My  Friend 


Q 


by  James  F  Ruddy 


Q.  David  Bowers,  known  more  affectionately  to  me  as 
“Q,”  has  had  more  of  an  influence  on  my  life  than  any  other 

person.  I  have  thanked  provi¬ 
dence  a  thousand  times  for 
our  association  and  for 
Dave’s  help  and  guidance. 

Dave  and  I  started  our 
association  40  years  ago.  It 
wasn’t  friendship  at  first  but 
a  mutual  respect  of  two 
young  (I  was  21  and  Dave 
only  15)  entrepreneurs  who 
loved  numismatics.  As  our 
separate  businesses  grew 
over  the  next  few  years  we 
became  friends,  often  trav¬ 
eling  together  to  attend  coin 
conventions.  Even  though 
we  were  head-to-head  com¬ 
petitors  at  that  time,  our  friendship  came  first. 

In  1957  Dave  and  I  tried  our  first  joint  venture,  a  mail 
auction  under  the  name  Penn-New  York  Auction  Co.  (Dave 
was  attending  Penn.  State  University  at  the  time).  We  found 
that  we  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  working  together.  That 
venture  proved  to  be  a  prelude  to  a  full  merger  between  our 
separate  companies  in  1958,  the  start  of  Empire  Coin  Co. 


Jim  Ruddy  at  the  counter  of 
his  General  Store  Museum 
which  he  donated  to  the  city 
of  Palm  Springs,  California. 


Even  though  Dave  and  I  worked  hard 
and  long  hours  we  managed  to  spend  time 
together,  virtually  every  day,  either  at  lunch 
or  on  an  afternoon  break,  many  times  both. 
Traveling  together  to  conventions  or  on 
buying  trips  also  gave  us  time  to  talk,  to 
enjoy  our  special  blend  of  humor  and  to 
discuss  at  length  the  pleasures  of  being  in 
numismatics  in  those  days.  I  miss  these  close 
times  with  Dave  most  of  all,  since  I  retired 
from  the  coin  business.  Dave  was  the  brother 
I  never  had.  He  was  always  there  when  I 
needed  him.  Our  separate  areas  of  expertise 
blended  so  well  and  we  respected  each-other’s 
opinions.  In  other  words,  we  were  best  friends 
and  still  are  today. 

So  “Q,”  congratulations  on  your  100th 
issue.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  your  partner. 

Your  friend, 

James  F.  Ruddy 


Q.  David  Bowers  (left)  and  James  F.  Ruddy  visit  an  exhibit 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  the 
Mint.  Shown  is  the  first  coining  press  used  in  1792.  This 
photo  was  taken  from  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  14  of  Bowers 
and  Ruddy  Galleries,  Inc. — April-May  1972. 


A  Letter  From  A  Morgan  Dollar  Fan 


“Dear  Beth: 

“Thank  you  for  the  nice  telephone  conversation  we  had 
the  other  day.  The  Carson  City  Morgan  dollars  arrived  in 
good  order,  and  they  are  even  nicer  than  I  expected  (Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries  has  spoiled  me  to  expect  a  lot!). 

“In  reading  Dave  Bowers’  new  silver  dollar  book,  I 
learned  that  sharp  strikes  are  more  usual  for  Carson  City 
Morgan  dollars  than  for  New  Orleans  pieces.  Because  of 
this,  when  I  order  some  New  Orleans  Mint  dollars  from  you, 
will  you  please  check  them  over  carefully  and  see  that  they 
are  of  your  usual  high  quality  (with  due  allowance  for  what 
the  New  Orleans  Mint  might  have  done  when  they  made 


them). 

“I  am  going  to  join  your  Collection  Portfolio  Program,  and 
specialize  in  Morgan  dollars.  My  plan  is  to  get  several  more  of 
the  Carson  City  coins,  then  try  a  few  San  Francisco  and  New 
Orleans  coins.  Philadelphia  coins  don’t  seem  to  be  as  exciting, 
so  I  will  probably  get  them  last,  except  for  some  of  the 
common  dates. 

“I  appreciate  your  high  quality.  I  can  always  count  on  you. 
Best  wishes  to  the  staff  for  prosperous  1994.  You  will  be 
getting  orders  from  me,  I  know!” 

Sincerely, 

M.S. 
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1857  AU-50 . 165.00 

Indian  Head  Cents 


1859-1909 


1859  AU-55 . 149.00 

1860  AU-58 . 109.00 

1861  AU-50 . 159.00 


1862  Proof-65  (NGC).  A  superb  gem  specimen 
of  this  Civil  War  date.  A  glittering,  mirror 
Proof. . 1,995.00 

The  Guide  Book  suggests  that  the  mintage  was  550 
pieces.  Most  of  the  survivors  are  in  a  grade  considerably  below 
that  offered  here. 

1862  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  gem  specimen  with 
golden  mirror  fields.  As  superb  example  of  a 
quality  very  rarely  encountered.  A  prize  for  the 


discriminating  buyer . 1,995.00 

1862  MS-63.  Reverse  weakness . 149.00 

1862  AU-50 . 49.00 

1863  MS-63 . 185.00 

1863  AU-50 . 49.00 

1864  copper-nickel.  MS-65  (NGC).  Numeral 

4  in  date  slightly  double  punched  at  the 
bottom . 1 ,095.00 


1864  copper-nickel.  MS-64.  Satiny  mattelike  sur¬ 
faces  display  rich  golden  lustre.  A  gem  specimen 
from  the  final  year  of  copper-nickel  Indian  cent 
coinage.  Sharply  struck  and  aesthetically  ap¬ 
pealing . 315.00 

1864  bronze.  MS-65  RD  (NGC) . 995.00 

1864  bronze.  MS-64  RB . 159.00 

1865  Snow-3.  MS-64  RB.  Fancy  5-  Repunched 

8 . 275.00 

1865  Plain  5.  MS-65  RB . 325.00 

1 867  MS-64  RB  (NGC).  A  popular  semi-key  date. 
Satiny  gem  surfaces  with  generous  amounts  of 
mint  red  and  strong  cartwheel  lustre.  Much 
more  red  than  brown . 625.00 

1869  MS-65  RB  (PCGS).  An  important  coin  at 
this  grade  level . 1,350.00 

1869  VF-35 . 265.00 

1870  MS-65  RB  (NGC).  Scarce  and  desirable  this 
nice.  Mostly  red  surfaces  display  hints  of  pale 
violet  toning  on  the  design  high  points.  A 
splendid  gem  specimen  of  one  of  the  desirable 


early  Indian  cent  dates . 1,195.00 

1870  MS-63  RB . 575.00 


1870  MS-60  BN  (PCGS).  An  attractive  coin  for 
the  grade.  Conservatively  graded  by  PCGS. 


Splashes  of  mint  red  on  both  sides.  A  popular 
early  date . 525.00 

1870  EF-45  (ANACS  Cache).  Double  die  re¬ 
verse . 325.00 

1871  MS-64  BN  (NGC).  A  satiny  brown  gem 

specimen  of  a  desirable  key  date.  Lustrous  with 
splashes  of  attractive  mint  red  on  both  sides. 
Choice  for  the  grade . 695.00 

1871  EF-40.  An  attractive  coin  for  the  grade, 

despite  a  few  tiny  contact  marks . 365.00 

1872  Proof-65  RB  (PCGS).  Nearly  full  original 

rich,  lustrous  red.  A  superb  specimen  of  one  of 
the  rarest  and  most  desired  dates  in  the  series.  A 
coin  for  the  connoisseur . 1,495.00 

1872  Proof-65  BN  (NGC).  Attractive  surfaces 
with  superb  definition  detail.  One  of  the  prime 
issues  in  the  Indian  cent  series . 1,195.00 


1872  MS-64  RD  (NGC).  Brilliant,  lustrous,  and 
beautiful.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  special¬ 
ists  that  in  higher  Mint  State  levels  the  1872 
outranks  the  more  famous  1877  in  rarity.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  coins  at  the  level  offered  here  are  few  and 
far  between . 2,495.00 

1872  MS-63  BN . 675.00 

1872  MS-62  BN  (ANACS  Cache).  Rich,  lustrous 

brown  surfaces . 625.00 

1873  Open  3.  MS-65  RB  (PCGS) . 650.00 

1 874  MS-65  RB  (PCGS).  Lustrous  brown  surfaces 

with  some  evidence  of  mint  red.  Quite  attrac¬ 
tive . 495.00 

1874  MS-63  BN  (NGC) . 265.00 

1875  MS-64  BN  (NGC) . 299.00 

1876  EF-40 . 125.00 


1877  MS-65  RB  (PCGS).  A  splendid  specimen  of 
the  most  famous  of  all  Indian  cents,  an  issue 
which  was  recognized  as  being  rare  soon  after 
the  low  mintage  was  dispersed.  Today,  high- 
grade  Mint  State  specimens  such  as  this  are  rarer 
than  Proofs.  The  coin  at  hand  is  a  particularly 


choice  gem . 4,950.00 

1878  MS-65  RB  (PCGS) . 595.00 

1878  MS-62  BN  (NGC) . 210.00 

1879  Proof-65  RB  (PCGS) . 495.00 

1880  MS-64  RB . 185.00 


A  FINE  COLLECTION  IS 
YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT 


1881  MS-66  RB  (NGC).  U  nusually  high 


grade . 595.00 

1882  Proof-65  RB  (NGC) . 425.00 

1882  MS-64  RB . 125.00 

1883  MS-65  RB  (NGC) . 325.00 

1884  MS-65  RB  (NGC) . 395.00 

1884  MS-64  BN  (NGC) . 1 59.00 

1884  MS-63  BN . 1 10.00 

1885  Proof-63  RD.  Minor  spots.  Key  date  of  the 

1880s . 215.00 

1885  MS-65  RB  (PCGS) . 525.00 

1885  AU-55 . 79.00 

1886  Type  I.  MS-64  BN  (PCGS).  A  pleasing 

brown  gem  with  attractive  iridescent  rose  high¬ 
lights . 295.00 

1886  Type  I.  MS-62  BN  (NGC) . 165.00 

1886  Type  II.  VF-30 . 89.00 

1888  AU-55 . 35.00 

1889  Proof-65  RB  (PCGS) . 575.00 

1891  Proof-65  RB  (NGC) . 475.00 

1892  Proof-65  RB  (NGC).  A  glittering  gem  survi¬ 

vor.  Mostly  red,  with  a  hint  of  deeper  orange 
toning  on  the  recessed  areas . 525.00 

1893  Proof-65  RD  (PCGS).  Splendid!  1,295.00 

1894  MS-65  RB  (NGC).  Scarce  date . 395.00 

1897  MS-64  RB . 89.00 

1902  MS-64  RB . 59.00 

1903  MS-63  RB . 39.00 

1904  MS-63  RD . 65.00 

1906  MS-60 . 29.00 

1908  MS-65  RD  (NGC) . 395.00 

1908  MS-63  RB . 39.00 

1908-S  MS-60 . 225.00 

1908-S  AU-58.  Cleaned . 145.00 

1908- S  EF-40 . 89.00 

1909  Indian.  Proof-62  BN . 1 19.00 

1909  Indian.  MS-65  RD  (NGC).  A  brilliant  gem 

example  of  the  last  date  in  the  series.  ..425.00 
1909  Indian.  MS-64  RD . 125.00 

1909- S  Indian.  MS-64  RB  (NGC).  Predominantly 

red.  A  superb  specimen  priced . 725.00 


One  of  just  309,000  Indian  cents  coined  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  this  year,  the  lowest  mintage  figure  of  any  regular  issue 
small  cent  from  1857  to  the  present. 

1909-S  Indian.  MS-64  RB  (ANACS  Cache).  Gen¬ 
erous  amounts  of  mint  red  on  lustrous  tan 
surfaces . 725.00 


Lincoln  Cents 


1909-Date 

1909  V.D.B  MS-63 . 14.00 

1909  V.D.B  MS-60.  Minor  spots.  From  an  origi¬ 
nal  roll . 9.50 

1909  V.D.B  MS-60.  Heavily  spotted.  From  an 
original  roll . 4.95 
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1909-S  Lincoln.  MS-63  RB . 179.00 

1909- S  Lincoln.  MS-60 . 145.00 

1910  Proot-65  RD  (PCGS).  Superb  brilliant  sur¬ 
faces.  Very  hard  to  find  at  this  level.  ...995.00 

1910- S  MS-65  RD.  Brilliant,  lustrous . 295.00 

1910-S  MS-65  RB . 145.00 

1910- S  MS-63  RB . 79.00 

191 1- D  MS-63  RB . 99.00 


1911  -S  MS-65  RD  (PCGS).  Very  scarce  this  nice. 
Frosty  red  surfaces  display  warm  cartwheel 
luster.  Sharply  struck  and  aesthetically  appeal¬ 
ing . 795.00 

191 1- S  MS-60  RB . 119.00 

1912- D  MS-65  RD  (PCGS).  A  superb  specimen, 

brilliant,  frosty,  and  well  struck,  of  an  issue  that 
is  readily  available  in  lower  grades,  but  which  is 
very  elusive  at  this  level . 1,095.00 

1912-D  MS-63  RB . 159.00 

1912-D  AU-50 . 65.00 

1912-S  MS-63  RB . 129.00 


Memorable  Gem  Proof  1913  Cent 
Proof-67  RB  (PCGS) 


1913  Proof-67  RB  (PCGS).  A  superb,  spectacular 
gem  Matte  Proof;  one  of  the  finest  we  have  ever 
seen  or  handled.  Matte  Proof  cents  of  this 
quality  are  exceedingly  rare.  A  prize  for  the 

connoisseur  and  specialist . 3,450.00 

1913  Proof-65  RB  (NGC).  Glittering  red  matte 
surfaces  display  iridescent  violet  and  blue  high¬ 
lights.  From  a  Proof  mintage  of  2,848,  a  small 
figure  when  compared  to  today’s  Proof  mint¬ 


ages  which  reach  into  the  millions . 495.00 

1913-D  MS-63  RB . 135.00 

1913-S  MS-63  RB . 139.00 

1914  Proof-65  RD  (PCGS) . 1,495.00 


Elusive  Full  Red  Gem 


1915-D  MS-66  RD  (PCGS).  A  blazing  original 
red  gem.  The  finest  we  have  ever  seen  of  this 
date . 2,900.00 

A  story  about  the  1915-D  is  worth  repeating  here. 
Several  decades  ago  we  purchased  a  beautiful  set  of  Uncircu¬ 
lated  Lincoln  cents  from  an  old-time  collection.  The  quality 
was  absolutely  gorgeous.  However,  upon  inspection,  we 
found  that  instead  of  a  1915-D  cent  in  the  opening  in  the 
Raymond  ‘National"  album  page,  there  was  a  duplicate  of  the 
I9I5-S  No  problem,  we  thought.  After  all,  1915-D  is  a 
Common  date."  Well,  we  were  wrong.  We  searched  and 
searched  and  only  after  months  of  effort  did  we  finally  locate 
om-  Since  then,  we  have  always  had  a  special  appreciation  for 
the  1915-D  in  Mint  State. 


1915- D  MS-65  RB  (NGC) . 325.00 

1916- D  MS-65  RD  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lus¬ 

trous.  Available  easily  enough  in  lower  grades, 
but  very  difficult  to  find  in  full  original  red  MS- 
65 . 1,495.00 

1916- S  MS-64  RB  (NGC) . 195.00 

1917- D  MS-65  RD  (NGC).  The  reverse  is  slightly 

weak  as  usually  seen . 695.00 

1917-D  MS-65  RB  (NGC) . 275.00 

1917-D  MS-65  RB  (PCGS) . 275.00 

1917-D  MS-63  RB . 109.00 


Superb  Gem  1920-D  Cent 


1920- D  MS-66  RD  (PCGS).  One  of  the  very  finest 

known  specimens,  fully  brilliant,  lustrous,  and 
well  struck,  of  an  issue  which  is  extremely  rare  at 
this  high  grade  level . 3,995.00 

192 1- S  MS-64  RD  (PCGS).  Sharper  at  the  cen¬ 

ters  than  generally  encountered  for  this  date. 
F rosty  red  surfaces  display  a  pleasi ng  woodgrain 
effect . 675.00 

Desirable  Gem  1923-S  Cent 


1923-S  MS-65  RD  (PCGS).  Sharply  struck,  bril¬ 
liant,  frosty.  One  of  the  nicest  we  have  ever 


handled.  Rare! . 3,500.00 

1925  MS-64  RD . 39.00 


1925-S  MS-65  RB  (NGC).  Rare  and  desirable  at 
the  gem  grade  level.  Mostly  red  with  splashes  of 
iridescent  rose  and  violet.  Satiny,  lustrous  sur¬ 
faces.  A  lovely  coin  that  would  grace  any  Lincol  n 


cent  collection . 1,195.00 

1926-D  MS-64  RD  (PCGS) . 495.00 

1926- S  MS-63  RB.  Strong  strike . 185.00 

1927- D  MS-65  RD  (PCGS).  A  scarce  branch  mint 

issue  at  this  gem  grade  level.  Well  struck  for  the 
issue . 875.00 

1928  MS-65  RD  (NGC) . 69.00 

1928- D  MS-64  RB . 119.00 

1929- S  MS-64  RD  (NGC) . 45.00 

1930  MS-64  RB . 12.00 

1930  MS-63  RB . 9.00 


193 1-S  MS-65  RD  (NGC).  Popular,  low-mintage 
date . 250.00 


At  and  near  the  time  of  issue,  the  193 1-S  was  recognized 
as  being  a  key  date  due  to  its  low  mintage.  In  an  era  in  which 
coin  collecting  was  just  beginning  to  be  developed  on  a  wide 
scale,  quite  a  few  bank-wrapped  rolls  were  set  aside.  Years  ago, 
in  the  1950s,  we  handled  these  with  frequency.  However, 
today  the  supply  is  widely  scattered,  and  it  has  been  quite  a 
while  since  we  have  had  a  group.  Although  in  Mint  State  the 


193 1-S  is  not  a  rarity,  in  absolute  terms  the  issue  is  quite 
scarce.  The  demand  is  fueled  by  the  fact  that  they  were  always 
hard  to  find  in  circulation.  Any  listing  of  the  top  several  key 
dates  in  the  Lincoln  series  will  necessary  include  the  1931  -S. 


193 1-S  MS-65  RD  (PCGS) . 250.00 

1933- D  MS-64  RD . 29.00 

1934- D  MS-65  RD  (NGC) . 49.00 

1934-D  MS-64  RD  (PCGS) . 35.00 

1936  Type  II.  Proof-64  RD  (PCGS).  Desirable 

Type  II  style  with  deep  mirror  fields  (the  early 
or  Type  I  pieces  are  satiny  instead).  Rarest  of  the 

modern  Proof  Lincoln  cents . 449.00 

1936  Type  II.  Proof-62  RD.  Brilliant. 139.00 

1942  Proof-64  RD  (PCGS) . 35.00 

1944-D/S  MS-64  RD  (PCGS).  This  issue  has 


been  known  to  the  numismatic  fraternity  for 
just  a  few  years  ago.  When  viewed  under  mag¬ 
nification,  the  undertype  S  is  bold  and 
unequivocal,  prompting  amazement  that  it 

wasn’t  discovered  earlier . 895.00 

1955  Doubled  Die.  MS-64  BN  (NGC).  1,450.00 

It  is  believed  that  about  24,000  of  these  saw  actual 
circulation,  mixed  in  with  regular  (not  doubled)  1955  Lin¬ 
coln  cents,  and  largely  distributed  in  Upstate  New  York, 
western  Massachusetts,  and  the  Boston  area.  There  was  and 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  original  bank-wrapped  roll  for,  as  noted, 
these  were  produced  from  just  a  single  pair  of  dies  and  press, 
and  were  mixed  in  a  hopper  with  the  output  from  a  number 
of  other  presses.  It  was  Numismatic  News  in  the  1950s  that 
first  publicized  the  variety,  if  memory  serves, 

1955  Doubled  Die.  MS-63  RD . 1,295  00 

1955  Doubled  Die.  MS-63  RB  (PCGS).  Nearly 

full  red . 1,150.00 

1955  Doubled  Die.  MS-62  BN  (ANACS  Cache). 
Splendid  lustrous  brown  surfaces  with  a  few 
hints  of  original  mint  red.  Quality!  ....995.00 

1960  Small  Date.  MS-63.  Roll  of  50 . 79.00 

1983  Doubled  Die.  MS-64  RD . 225.00 

1983  Doubled  Die.  MS-64  RD  (PCGS).  225.00 

1983  Doubled  Die.  MS-63  RB . 210.00 

1984  Doubled  Die.  MS-65  RD . 235.00 

1984  Doubled  Die.  MS-63  RB . 190.00 

Two-Cent  Pieces 


_ 1864-1873 _ 

1864  Large  Motto.  MS-65  RB  (PCGS).  A  satiny 
gem  specimen  of  the  first  circulating  design 
type  to  bear  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE  1  RUST. 
Highly  lustrous  surfaces  display  attractive  rose 
and  violet  highlights.  Reverse  die  rotated  ap¬ 
proximately  150°  (instead  of  normal  die 

alignment,  180°) . 475.00 

1 864  Small  Motto.  F- 1 5.  Rare . 11 5.00 

1864  Large  Motto.  MS-64  RD  (NGC).  Double 

punched  1  and  64  digits  in  date . 695.00 

1864  Large  Motto.  MS-64  RD  (PCGS).  .415.00 
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1864  Large  Motto.  MS-64  RB . 219.00 

1865  MS-63  BN . 135.00 


1866  Proof-64  RB  (PCGS).  An  attractive  gem 
survivor  from  a  Proof  mintage  of  slightly  more 
than  725  specimens.  Varying  shades  of  red  and 
violet  toning  create  a  pleasing  woodgrain  ef¬ 
fect . 695.00 

1866  MS-66  BN  (NGC).  Sharply  struck  with 
superb  lustre.  Dark  tan  with  just  a  trace  of  faded 
mint  color  along  the  obverse  rim  from  3:00  to 

6:00 . 975.00 

1868  Proof-64  RD  (PCGS) . 1,895.00 

Of  all  series  of  the  last  half  of  the  1 9  th  century,  Proof  two- 
cent  pieces  are  among  the  most  difficult  to  find  with 
aesthetically  pleasing  surfaces.  Sometimes,  we  have  to  inspect 
two  or  three  dozen  coins,  or  even  more,  to  find  even  one  that 
meets  our  standards.  If  the  true  rarity  of  choice  specimens 
were  known,  prices  would  triple! 


1868  MS-60 . 165.00 

1869  Proof-65  RB  (NGC) . 995.00 

1871  AU-50 . 149.00 


1872  MS-64  RB  (NGC).  Beautiful  blended  chest¬ 
nut  brown  and  red  surfaces.  A  superb  gem 
specimen  of  this,  the  rarest  of  all  business  strike 
dates  in  the  series . 1,995.00 

Nickel  3<P  Pieces 


_ 1865-1889 _ 

We  present  a  nice  selection  of  nickel  three-cent 
pieces  for  sale,  including  a  number  of  the  very 
popular  low-mintage  dates  of  the  1880s.  Forming 
a  complete  set  of  nickel  three-cent  pieces  from  1 865 
through  1 889  will  be  an  interesting  challenge,  with 
the  most  elusive  dates  being  1 877,  1 878,  and  1 887, 
the  latter  somewhat  unrecognized.  There  are  no 
“impossible”  rarities.  However,  nice  Mint  State 
pieces  in  particular  are  elusive,  and  among  Proofs, 
is  important  to  cherrypick  for  quality  (as  we  do 
when  buying  for  our  inventory). 

1865  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  First 

year  of  issue  of  the  type . 875.00 

1865  MS-64  (NGC).  A  lustrous  golden  specimen 
from  the  first  year  of  nickel  three-cent  coinage. 
Struck  from  clashed  dies,  not  unusual  for  this 

date . 285.00 

1865  MS-63  (PCGS) . 165.00 

A  Fine  Collection  Is  Your  Best  Investment 


1878  Proof-66  (NGC).  A  splendid,  brilliant  gem 
specimen  of  this  Proof-only  issue.  A  key  coin  in 
the  series  and  always  in  demand.  Rarely  do  we 
have  one  of  this  quality  to  offer . 1,475.00 

1878  Proof-64  (PCGS).  A  brilliant  coin  of  hand¬ 
picked  quality . 695.00 

1879  Proof-66  (NGC).  One  of  the  finest  known 

specimens.  Popular  date  with  a  low  overall 
mintage . 1,095.00 

1880  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  brilliant  specimen  of 

this  popular  low-mintage  date . 675.00 

1881  Proof-65  (PCGS) . 675.00 

1882  Proof-66  (PCGS).  One  of  the  finest  known 

specimens . 1,095.00 

1882  VF-25 . 99.00 

1882  VF-20 . 95.00 

1 883  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  sparkling  gem!  675.00 

1884  MS-62 . 625.00 


1885  Proof-65  (NGC).  A  splendid  gem!  .695.00 

1885  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant  cameo.  .695.00 

1885  Proof-64 . 595.00 

1885  Proof-64  (PCGS) . 595.00 

1886  Proof-64  (PCGS).  One  of  just  three  Proof- 

only  dates  in  the  nickel  three-cent  piece  series. 
Hand-picked  quality  here . 575.00 

1887  Proof-64  (NGC).  Brilliant,  beautiful.  525.00 

This  is  the  rarest  Proof  nickel  three-cent  piece  of  its  era, 
although  very  few  people  realize  it.  In  1887,  the  Proof 
mintage  of  this  denomination  amounted  to  2,960  pieces. 
However,  of  this  figure,  probably  about  2,000  were  of  the 
1887/6  overdate  variety,  leaving  1 ,000  or  fewer  of  the  regular 
1 87  coins.  Whenever  we  see  nice  Proofs  of  this  date,  we  buy 
them  (ditto  for  Proof  1865  nickel  three-cent  pieces,  another 
sleeper). 

1887  Proof-64  (PCGS).  A  conservatively  graded 
gem.  Lightly  frosted  design  elements  and  reflec¬ 
tive  fields  toned  in  pale  shades  of  gold.  A  great 


value . 525.00 

1887  MS-63  (PCGS) . 695.00 


Silver  3<f  Pieces 


1851-1873 


Gem  1854  34  Rarity 


1854  MS-65  (NGC).  From  the  first  year  of  Type 
II  silver  three-cent  coinage.  Iridescent  silver 
gray  surfaces  reflect  attractive  rose,  gold,  and 


sky  blue  toning.  Sharply  struck  for  the  date, 
with  even  the  smallest  reverse  details  plainly 
evident.  A  rarity  at  this  grade  level.  Ideal  for  a 
connoisseur’s  type  set . 5,475.00 


Splendid  1855  34 


1855  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lustrous  pale  golden  sur¬ 
faces.  The  lowest  mintage  date  of  the  1 854- 1858 
Type  II  design . 3,650.00 


1856  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant,  lustrous,  and  most 
important  of  all,  quite  well  struck.  A  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  very  important  coin.  Ideal  for  the  date 
specialist  or  for  the  type  set  collector.  Buy  this 
beauty  for . 2, 1 50.00 

1858  MS-63  (PCGS).  Highly  lustrous.  Final  year 
of  Type  II  silver  three-cent  coinage.  ...750.00 

1859  AU-50 .  135.00 

1866  MS-64  (NGC).  An  outstanding  specimen  of 

this  rare,  low-mintage  date.  Where  can  you  find 
another?  Much  rarer  in  business  strike  form 
than  Proof. . 1,395.00 

Mint  records  state  that  22,000  business  strikes  plus  725 
Proofs  were  minted.  Business  strikes  were  melted  or  distrib¬ 
uted  for  the  most  part,  and  the  survival  of  a  Mint  State  coin 
today  is  strictly  a  matter  of  chance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
725  Proofs  were  specifically  sold  to  collectors,  who  tended  to 
preserve  them,  although  by  now  probably  the  population  is 
closer  to  500.  High-grade  business  strikes  are  far  rarer;  we 
doubt  if  more  than  a  few  dozen  exist. 

1870  Proof-63PCGS.  Beautiful  golden  and  irides¬ 
cent  toning.  An  outstanding  specimen  which 
will  appeal  to  the  connoisseur.  Rare.  ..525.00 

1871  Proof-60.  Rare,  low-mintage  date.  Medium 

gray  toning . 625.00 

1872  Proof-63.  A  splendid  specimen  of  this  rare 

date.  Attractive  light  blue  and  iridescent  toning 
over  mirror  fields . 695.00 

1873  Proof-62  (PCGS).  A  Proof-only  issue,  one  of 
just  600  specimens  coined  in  the  final  year  of 
the  silver  three  cent  series.  Reflective  fields  and 
lightly  frosty  design  elements  toned  in  attractive 
shades  of  iridescent  rose  and  gold.  A  pleasure  to 


behold . 1,200.00 

1873  EF-45  (PCGS).  Silvery  surfaces  with  some 
marks.  A  lightly  circulated  Proof. . 750.00 


Guaranteed  Authenticity 

When  you  place  an  order  with  Bowers 
and  Merena,  you  never  have  to  worry  if  a 
coin  is  authentic.  We  unconditionally  guar¬ 
antee  forever  that  every  item  we  sell  is 
authentic! 
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K  Two-Cent 

T  Pieces 

by  Steven  C.  Drake 

The  two-cenr  piece  was  first  produced  for  circulation  in 
1 864,  when  almost  20  million  coins  were  made.  Due  to  lack 
of  acceptance  in  commerce,  the  production  of  business- 
strike  two-cent  pieces  diminished  over  a  period  of  time,  to 
65,000  coins  in  1872.  The  final  year  of  the  denomination, 
1873,  was  limited  to  just  Proofs  for  collectors. 

For  the  obverse  of  the  two-cent  piece,  designer  James 
Longacre  created  an  ornate  shield  superimposed  over  a 
pair  of  crossed  arrows  and  flanked  on  both  sides  with 
thickly-leaved  branches  of  laurel.  The  motto  IN  GOD 
WE  TRUST  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  a  circulating 
United  States  coin,  on  a  ribbon  above  the  shield.  On  the 
various  issues,  the  date  is  in  an  arc  at  the 
base;  except  in  1 872  and  1 873  for  which  the 
date  is  horizontal. 

On  the  reverse  appear  two  half  wreaths  of 
wheat,  tied  at  the  bottom  by  a  bowless  knot. 

In  the  center  is  the  large  figure  2  over  CENT'S. 

The  inscription  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  is  circumscribed  between  the 
wreath  elements  and  the  border. 

The  first  legislation  for  the  two-cent  piece 
is  believed  to  be  that  proposed  in  1806  by 
U.S.  Senator  Tracey.  Apparently,  strong  op¬ 
position  from  Robert  Patterson,  director  of 
the  Mint,  defeated  the  proposal. 

In  May  1  835,  President  Andrew  Jackson 
appointed  James  M.  Patterson,  son  of  the  former  director, 
as  director  of  the  Mint.  The  younger  Patterson  proposed 
a  two-cent  piece  as  well  as  a  gold  dollar  in  December  1 836. 

I n  the  autumn  of  1 836,  Christian  Gobrecht  and  Franklin 
Peale  worked  together  in  making  patterns  for  the  two-cent 
piece.  The  first  pieces  were  struck  in  billon  (an  alloy  of 
1 0%  silver,  90%  copper)  (Pollock  54-55,  Judd  52-53)  and 
in  copper  (Judd  54-55).  The  obverse  of  the  coin  had  an 
eagle  with  wings  spread  standing  on  a  cloud.  The  date 
1836  was  at  the  base  with  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  around  the  border.  On  the  reverse  the  words 
TWO  and  CENTS,  each  slightly  curved,  were  surrounded 
by  a  laurel  wreath.  The  coin  was  about  the  size  of  the  later 
nickel  three-cent  piece,  first  minted  in  1 865.  Mr.  Peale  did 
some  experiments  with  silver  plating  and  pickling  of  the 
coin  to  show  how  easy  it  was  to  counterfeit  the  coin  in 
billon.  It  is  believed  that  these  findings  led  to  the  rejection 


of  the  coin. 

In  November  1861,  Rev.  M.R.  Watkins 
of  Ridleyville,  Pa.  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
Treasury  Salmon  P.  Chase,  saying  that  rec¬ 
ognition  of  “almighty  God”  was  not  a  part 
of  our  country’s  coinage.  Rev.  Watkins  sug¬ 
gested  changes  to  include  words  such  as 
“God,  Liberty,  Laws”  and  “Perpetual 
Union.” 

The  response  of  Secretary  Chase  was 
favorable,  and  he  instructed  the  Director  of 
the  Mint,  James  Pollock,  to  prepare  a  device 
without  delay  containing  a  motto  express¬ 
ing  in  the  fewest  and  tersest  words  possible 
this  recognition.  Patterns  were  produced  in 
1861  through  1863  with  such  mottos  as 

GOD  OURTRUST,  GOD  OURCOUN- 
TRY,  and  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST. 

In  1863,  James  Longacre  worked  on  two  basic  obverse 
designs  of  two-cent  pieces  that  carried  such  mottos.  One 
design  was  virtually  identical  to  that  eventually  adopted. 

In  December  1 863,  Director  of  the  Mint  Pollock  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Chase  about  changing  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  cent  to  95%  copper  and  %5  tin  and  zinc,  plus 
creating  a  two-cent  piece  at  double  the  weight  of  the  cent.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  he  preferred  the  “shield  and  arrow”  over  the 
“head  of  Washington.” 

Secretary  Chase  consented  to  the  bronze  coinage  for  the 
cent  and  the  new  two-cent  piece  with  the  shield  and  arrows, 

and  wrote  a  draft  for  the  coinage 
which  later  became  the  Act  of  April 
22,  1864.  Another  item  of  this 
legislation  prohibited  the  private 
minting  of  Civil  War  tokens  which 
were  being  circulated  at  that  time. 

In  the  first  year  of  two-cent  piece 
production,  1864,  the  Mint  struck 
two  major  varieties;  the  so-called 
Small  Motto  and  Large  Motto 
styles,  which  differed  in  the  size 
and  placement  of  certain  letters  in 
IN  GOD  WE  TRUST.  Today, 
numismatists  consider  the  Small 
Motto  to  be  considerably  the  scarcer 

of  the  two  varieties. 

The  two-cent  piece  came  to  an  end  by  the  Mint  Act  of 
February  12,  1873,  that  also  discontinued  the  silver  three- 
cent,  half  dime,  and  the  silver  dollar. 

Today,  two-cent  pieces  are  more  popular  with  collectors 
than  they  ever  were  with  the  public.  Among  the  standard  issues 
the  rarities  are  the  1864  Small  Motto  and  the  Proof  1873. 

Suggested  reading  for  two-cent  pieces  includes  the  follow¬ 
ing:  United  States  Patterns  and  Related  Issues  by  Andrew  W. 
Pollock  III;  United  States  Pattern,  Experimental  and  Trial 
Piecesby}.  Hewitt  Judd,  M.D.;  United  States  Copper  Coinsby 
Q.  David  Bowers;  The  U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage  by  Don  Taxay; 
The  Two-Cent  Piece  and  Varieties  by  Myron  M.  Kliman; 
Two-Cent  Pieces  of  the  United  States  by  S.W.  Freeman  (in  The 
Numismatist,  June,  July,  Aug.  1954,  and  June,  July,  Aug. 
1957-1958);  and  Getting  Your  Two  Cents  Worth  by  Kevin 
Flynn. 


Today, ;  two-cent 
pieces  are  more 
popular  with 
collectors  than  they 
ever  were  with  the 
public. 
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Nickel  5<£  Pieces 

In  a  recent  survey  of  our  customers’s  preferences, 
nickel-five  cent  pieces  ranked  very  high,  just  below 
Morgan  silver  dollars,  commemorative  coins,  and 
gold  coins.  The  following  listing  offers  a  wide 
selection  of  interesting  varieties  in  the  Shield,  Lib¬ 
erty  Head,  and  Buffalo  series,  popular  “type”  coins 
as  well  as  scarce  varieties. 


Shield  Nickels 


1866-1883 


Gem  1866  With  Rays  Nickel 


1866  With  Rays.  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  sparkling, 
brilliant,  well-struck  gem  specimen  of  the  first 
year  of  issue  of  this  short-lived  type.  Quality 
personified . 3,950.00 

1868  MS-65  (NGC).  A  satiny,  lustrous  gem  from 

the  third  year  of  Shield  nickel  coinage.  Variety 
with  date  touching  ball  of  shield  immediately 
above . 650.00 

1869  MS-64  (NGC).  Triple  punched  date.  Date 

below  ball.  Under  magnification,  the  date,  es¬ 
pecially  the  second  digit  thereof,  shows 
fascinating  repunchings.  An  item  the  specialist 
will  delight  in  owning!  . 995.00 

1 873  Closed  3.  Proof-63.  With  a  planchet  lamina¬ 
tion . 325.00 

1881  Proof-65  (NGC).  Superb  mirror  surfaces. 
Brilliant.  You  could  examine  a  half  dozen  speci¬ 
mens  and  not  find  the  equal  of  this.  The  1881 
is  very  popular  as  a  low  mintage  date.  Add  the 
beauty  of  the  present  specimen,  and  you  have  a 

truly  great  coin . 875.00 

1881  MS-65  (PCGS).  Very  rare  in  business  strike 
form.  The  68,800  production  mintage  is  one  of 
the  lowest  figures  in  the  entire  five-cent  nickel 
series.  Brilliant,  lustrous,  and  attractive.  A  prize 

for  the  specialist . 1,495.00 

1881  AU-50.  Very  rare  in  business  strike.  465.00 
1 883/2  Overdate.  MS-63  (ANACS  Cache).  A  very 
popular  overdate  from  the  final  year  of  Shield 
nickel  coinage.  Attractive  silver  gray  surfaces 
display  warm  golden  toning  and  strong  cart¬ 
wheel  lustre.  Breen-2526,  with  remnants  of  2  in 
field  between  second  8  and  3  in  date. .  825.00 


1883  Shield.  Proof-65  (NGC).  Deep  mirror  Proof 

surfaces.  Brilliant.  Outstanding . 895.00 

1883  Shield.  Proof-64 . 425.00 

1883  Shield.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant,  lustrous, 

frosty,  and  sharply  struck.  A  really  special  busi¬ 
ness  strike  Shield  nickel.  A  common  date  in 

relatively  uncommon  condition . 795.00 

1883  Shield.  MS-62  (PCGS) . 145.00 


Liberty  Head  Nickels 


_ 1883-1913 _ 

Liberty  Head  nickels  have  always  been  one  of  our 
favorite  series.  The  regular  issues  from  1 883  through 
1912  inclusive  are  readily  collectible,  with  the  key 
issues  being  1885,  1886  and  1912-S.  We  offer  a 
very  nice  selection  of  Mint  State  and  Proof  pieces, 
an  ideal  opportunity  to  begin  a  collection  or  to  add 
to  one  that  you  have. 

1883  No  CENTS.  Proof-64.  First  type  of  the 

year . 475.00 

1883  No  CENTS.  MS-65  (NGC).  We  pur¬ 
chased  a  small  group  of  these,  and  offer  them 


for,  each . 495.00 

1883  No  CENTS.  MS-64 . 89.00 

1884  Proof-64  (PCGS) . 325.00 

1884  MS-64  (ANACS  Cache).  With  attractive 

toning . 235.00 

1884  MS-64  (PCGS) . 235.00 


1885  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with  delicate  lus¬ 
trous  blue  toning.  A  frosty  specimen  of  an  issue 
which  in  this  grade  is  exceedingly  rare.  On  the 
average,  a  year  or  more  elapses  between  our 


having  a  MS-65  1885  nickel  in  stock;  much 

rarer  than  an  equivalent  Proof. . 2,295.00 

1885  EF-40.  Rare  issue . 695.00 

1890  Proof-64  (PCGS) . 350.00 

1890  MS-64 . 245.00 

1890  MS-63  (PCGS) . 175.00 

1891  Proof-64  (PCGS).  With  faint  cameo  de¬ 
vices . 335.00 

1891  MS-64  (PCGS) . 245.00 

1891  MS-63  (PCGS) . 139.00 

1892  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  a  whisper  of 

beautiful  light  iridescent  toning . 725.00 

1893  MS-63 . 99.00 

1895  Proof-65  (PCGS) . 675.00 

1895  MS-63  (PCGS) . 165.00 


1897  MS-63  (PCGS) . 149.00 

1899  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant,  lustrous.  .625.00 

1899  MS-64  (PCGS) . 189.00 

1900  MS-63  (PCGS) . 119.00 

1901  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant,  lustrous.  .625.00 

1901  MS-64 . 185.00 

1902  MS-60 . 85.00 

1903  MS-65  (NGC).  A  lustrous  and  attractive 

coin . 625.00 

1903  MS-60 . 79.00 

1904  Proof-64  (PCGS) . 350.00 

1904  Proof-63  (PCGS) . 195.00 

1904  MS-65  (NGC).  Glittering . 625.00 

1904  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  delicate  ton¬ 
ing . 185.00 

1904  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 185.00 

1904  Proof-65  (NGC) . 595.00 

1905  MS-65  (NGC).  A  superb  gem . 625.00 

1905  MS-64  (PCGS) . 185.00 

1905  MS-63 . 95.00 

1905  AU-55 . 49.00 

1906  Proof-64  (PCGS) . 325.00 

1906  MS-64.  Dazzling  mint  lustre . 185.00 

1906  MS-64  (PCGS).  Fully  brilliant . 185.00 

1908  Proof-65  (PCGS) . 595.00 

1908  MS-65.  A  gem  specimen . 625.00 

1908  MS-64  (NGC) . 185.00 

1909  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Light  gold . 335.00 

1910  MS-64  (PCGS) . 165.00 

1911  MS-64 . 185.00 

1911  MS-64  (NGC) . 185.00 

1911  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 185.00 

From  a  VALUE  standpoint  we  really  like  the  MS-64 


grade  in  the  Liberty  nickel  series.  This  offering  gives  you  the 
chance  to  make  a  running  start  on  a  date  set  of  MS-64  coins. 
And,  if  you  order  five  or  more  different  dates,  you  can  take  a 


10%  discount! 

1912  MS-64  (PCGS) . 165.00 

1912-D  MS-63 . 235.00 


1912-S  MS-65  (NGC) . 1,995.00 

With  its  mintage  of  just  238,000  pieces,  the  1912-S  has 
the  lowest  production  quantity  of  any  business  strike  in  the 
regular  1883-1912  Liberty  Head  nickel  series.  At  the  time  of 
issue,  the  variety  was  recognized  as  rare,  and  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  sold  for  a  premium.  However,  collecting  nickels  by 
mintmark  variety  did  not  become  popular  until  the  1 930s, 
when  the  “Raymond  National”  album  pages  achieved  wide 
distribution.  By  that  time,  most  1912-S  nickels  had  long 
since  disappeared  into  circulation.  Today,  Mint  State  speci¬ 
mens  can  be  called  scarce,  if  not  rare.  All  authentic  1912-S 
nickels  are  somewhat  lightly  defined  in  hair  details  on  the 
high  point  of  the  obverse,  a  hallmark  enabling  the  experi¬ 
enced  eye  to  identify  a  1912-S  nickel  without  even  seeing  the 
mintmark  on  the  reverse!  Apparently,  all  pieces  were  struck 
from  a  single  obverse  die;  we  have  never  seen  any  with  other 
die  characteristics. 

1912-S  VF-20 . 250.00 


Order  Early! 
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Buffalo  Nickels 


1913-1938 


We  offer  a  very  nice  selection  of  Buffalo  nickels 
beginning  with  the  first  date,  1913,  and  continuing 
to  the  end  of  the  series.  Use  this  listing  to  begin  a 
collection  or  to  add  to  one  you  already  have.  You 
will  like  our  quality,  a  very  important  consideration 


in  this  series. 

1913  Buffalo.  Type  I  MS-66  (NGC) . 245.00 

1913  Buffalo.  Type  I  MS-66  (PCGS) . 245.00 

1913  Buffalo.  Type  I  MS-65 . 109.00 

1913  Buffalo.  Type  I  MS-64 . 65.00 

1913  Buffalo.  Type  I  MS-64  (PCGS) . 65.00 

1913  Buffalo.  Type  I  MS-62  (PCGS) . 39.00 

1913-D  Buffalo.  Type  I  MS-65  (NGC).  .265.00 
1913-D  Buffalo.  Type  I  MS-65  (PCGS).  265.00 
1913-D  Buffalo.  Type  1  MS-64  (PCGS).  ..99.00 

1913-D  Buffalo.  Type  II  AU-55 .  129.00 

1913-D  Buffalo.  Type  II  F-15 . 55.00 

1913-S  Buffalo.  Type  II  VG-8 . 99.00 


1913- 38  GD-MS.  Partial  set  of  Buffalo  nickels. 

Contains  56  different  varieties  includes  the 
various  dates  and  mintmarks  (no  overdates  or 
overmintmarks)  except  1913-S  Type  II,  1913- 
D  Type  II,  1914-S,  1914-D,  1915-D,  1916-D, 
1921-S,  1930.  Most  specimens  are  circulated, 
with  grades  running  from  Good  to  Mint  State, 
with  the  lower  grades  being  primarily  toward 
the  beginning  of  the  series.  A  nice  opportunity 
to  acquire  an  extensive  grouping  in  one  fell 
swoop . 425.00 

1914- D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Choice  and  sharply 

struck . 345.00 

1914-D  AU-50 . 145.00 

1914-D  VF-20 . 69.00 

1 9 1 4-S  MS-63.  A  choice  Uncirculated  specimen  of 
a  desirable  branch  mint  issue.  Strong  golden 
lustre  on  attractive  mattelike  surfaces.  325.00 
1914-S  AU-50 . 55.00 


1915  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  brilliant  and  satiny 
Matte  Proof  gem.  Only  1 ,050  were  originally 
struck,  of  which  probably  fewer  than  500  exist 


today  in  all  Proof  levels . 2,350.00 

1915  MS-65  (PCGS) . 375.00 

1915  MS-64  (PCGS) . 135.00 

1915-D  MS-60 . 175.00 

1915-D  F-15 . 24.00 


Gem  1915-S  5<t 


1915-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Gorgeous  lustrous  sur¬ 
faces  with  a  whisper  of  toning.  Rare  at  this  grade 


level . 2,850.00 

1915- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Lustrous  golden  surfaces. 

A  scarce  and  desirable  date  at  this  grade.  A 
better-than-average  strike . 795.00 

1916  MS-65  (NGC) . 325.00 

1916- D  F-12 . 10.00 

1916-S  MS-64  (PCGS) . 575.00 

1916-S  MS-62  (PCGS) . 175.00 

1916-S  MS-60 . 159.00 


1917  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  satiny  gem  with  lustrous 
surfaces.  Attractive  gold  toning  on  both  sides. 


Sharp . 575.00 

1917-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Evenly  toned  in  irides¬ 
cent  gold.  A  well-struck  and  aesthetically 
appealing  specimen  of  a  desirable  branch  mint 

issue . 550.00 

1917-S  MS-64  (NGC) . 895.00 

1917- S  EF-40.  Typical  weak  strike . 99.00 

1918- S  EF-40 . 175.00 


1919-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Scarce  and  desirable,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  choice  Uncirculated  level.  Richly 
toned  in  iridescent  rainbow  shades . 995.00 


1920-D  MS-64  (NGC).  Pale  champagne  irides¬ 
cence.  The  reverse  shows  some  softness  of 
high-relief  details  as  made.  The  1 920-D  ranks 
as  one  of  the  scarcest  Denver  Mint  issues  in  the 


Buffalo  series . 1,850.00 

1921-S  VG-10 . 29.00 

1923-S  EF-45 . 235.00 

1927-S  MS-63  (PCGS) . 1,250.00 

1929  MS-63  (PCGS) . 49.00 

1 930  EF-40.  Slight  doubling  gives  the  bison  a  fifth 

leg . 110.00 

1931-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Low  mintage . 275.00 

1931-S  MS-64 . 95.00 

1934  MS-65  (PCGS) . 350.00 

1934- D  MS-63  (PCGS) . 99.00 

1935  MS-65  (PCGS) . 99.00 

1935- D  MS-65  (PCGS) . 475.00 

1935- S  MS-65  (NGC) . 210.00 

1936- D  MS-66  (NGC) . 335.00 

1936- S  MS-64  (PCGS) . 42.00 

1937  MS-66  (NGC) . 75.00 

1937- D  MS-66  (NGC) . 1 19.00 

1937-D  3  Legged.  MS-60  (PCGS).  Light  gold 

toning.  An  attractive  specimen . 1,450.00 


1937-D  3  Legged.  AU-58  (PCGS).  A  lustrous 
specimen.  Outstanding  for  the  grade. .  975.00 
1937-D  3  Legged.  AU-50.  Iridescent  rose  high¬ 
lights  on  lustrous  surfaces.  A  very  attractive 


example . 765.00 

1937-D  3  Legged.  EF-40 . 475.00 

1937-S  MS-66  (NGC) . 345.00 

1937- S  MS-65  (NGC) . 69.00 

1938- D  Buffalo.  MS-66  (NGC) . 59.00 

1938-D  Buffalo.  MS-65  (NGC) . 39.00 

1938-D  Buffalo.  MS-65  (PCGS) . 39.00 

1938-D  Buffalo.  MS-64 . ......24.00 

1938-D  Buffalo.  MS-63 . 18.00 

1938-D/S  MS-66  (PCGS).  Glittering  golden  sur¬ 
faces.  A  popular  variety  from  the  final  year  of 
coinage  of  the  series . 325.00 

1938-D/S  MS-66  (PCGS) . 325.00 

1938-D/S  MS-65  (NGC) . 175.00 

1938-D/S  MS-65  (PCGS) . 175.00 


Jefferson  Nickels 


1938-Date 


1938- D  Jefferson.  MS-63 . 6.00 

1939- D  MS-64.  Key  date . 45.00 

1939-D  MS-63 . 40.00 

1939-S  MS-63  PL . 25.00 

1950  Proof-65 . 39.00 

1950  Proof-64 . 34.00 


American 

Express" 


Telephone 
Your  Order! 

See  something  of  interest?  Call  now  toll- 
free  1-800-222-5993 
to  reserve  your  order  or  to  charge  it  to 
your  Visa,  MasterCard  or 
American  Express  account 
(in  NH:  603-569-5095). 
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Coins  for  Sale 


Half  Dimes 

1831  AU-50  (PCGS) . 219.00 

Liberty  Seated 
Half  Dimes 


_ 1837-1873 _ 

1838  No  Drapery*.  Large  Stars  variety.  MS-63 
(NGC).  No  drapery  at  elbow.  A  nice  coin  for  a 
type  set.  First  year  of  the  Liberty  Seated  design 


with  obverse  stars . 525.00 

1838  Small  Stars.  MS-65  (NGC) . 3,750.00 


1839  No  Drapery.  MS-65  (NGC).  Beautiful  light 
golden,  electric  blue,  and  iridescent  toning.  A 
superb  specimen . 2,450.00 


1844  Valentine-3b.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Splendid 
light  lilac  and  gray  over  deeply  frosted  surfaces. 
Outstanding.  Partly  repunched  date. 2, 350. 00 
1844  MS-64  (NGC).  Well  struck,  frosty,  and 
beautiful.  Delicate  toning.  Not  easy  to  find  in 


this  grade . 695.00 

1847  MS-62 . 265.00 

1851  MS-60 .  175.00 


1853  No  Arrows.  MS-64  (NGC).  One  of  135,000 
examples  minted  early  in  1853,  with  most  of 
these  later  melted  at  the  Mint.  Struck  from 
lightly  clashed  dies.  Frosty  design  motifs  and 
reflective  fields  exhibit  pale  champagne  toning 


highlights.  An  extra  star  point  is  noted  between 
1 0  and  1 1  obverse  stars.  A  lovely  gem  with  some 

claims  to  an  even  higher  grade . 2,195.00 

Shortly  after  1 850,  the  price  of  silver  began  to  rise  on  the 
international  market.  By  early  1853,  the  situation  was  unten¬ 
able.  United  States  silver  coins  of  the  denominations  from 
half  dime  through  silver  dollar  (not  including  the  lower 
denomination  3<t  piece,  made  of  a  different  alloy)  became 
worth  more  in  bullion  value  than  face  value!  As  such,  pieces 
put  into  circulation  would  be  immediately  melted.  For  this 
reason,  the  Mint  is  believed  to  have  destroyed  substantial 
portions  of  the  already  low  mintage  of  the  without-arrows 
silver  coinage  of  the  half  dime,  dime,  and  quarter.  The  Act  of 
February  21,  1853  reduced  the  authorized  weight  of  the 
denominations  half  dime  through  half  dollar,  after  which 
coins  made  to  the  new  standard  circulated  freely. 

1 853  Arrows.  MS-64  (PCGS) .  Lustrous  and  frosty. 


A  cameo  gem . 1,498.00 

1853  Arrows.  MS-63  (PCGS) . 495.00 


1853- 0  No  Arrows.  VF-20.  A  desirable  and  fa¬ 

mous  rarity  at  an  affordable  grade  level.  Struck 
before  the  weight  change  in  1 853,  when  arrows 
were  placed  at  the  date.  A  few  scattered  marks, 
but  still  a  nice  coin  for  the  grade . 495.00 

1854- 0  MS-60 . 250.00 

1855  MS-63.  A  brilliant  and  frosty  half  dime  from 

the  final  year  of  the  type  with  arrows.  Well 
struck  and  aesthetically  appealing . 425.00 

1856  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant,  lustrous.  .975.00 

1 856-0  MS-62.  A  sharp  and  lustrous  specimen  of 

a  popular  branch  mint  issue.  Reflective  surfaces 
and  frosty  devices  display  strong  cartwheel  lus¬ 
tre  and  warm  golden  toning . 600.00 

1857  MS-65  (NGC).  Very  sharply  struck  with  the 
obverse  displaying  mottled  lavender  toning  while 
the  reverse  is  predominantly  gold.  ...  1,650.00 

1858  MS-62 . 250.00 

1858-0  MS-61  (PCGS) . 325.00 

Gem  1860  Transitional  Half  Dime 
Obverse  of ’59,  Reverse  of ’60 


1860  Pollock-315,  Judd-26"7.  Transitional.  Pat¬ 
tern.  Obverse  of ’59,  reverse  of ’60.  Rarity-4. 
MS-64  (NGC).  Far  above  average  for  an  issue 
which  is  normally  flatly  struck.  The  obverse  is 
well  struck  on  nearly  all  stars  (the  stars  have 
hollow  points;  a  feature  of  the  1859  year,  and 
additionally  used  only  on  this  1860-dated  tran¬ 
sitional  half  dime,  not  on  other  1 860  pieces).  Far 
above  average  reverse.  Quality  wise,  this  piece  is 
in  the  upper  10%  of  survivors . 7,950.00 


1864- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Sharp  and  lustrous.  A 

high-grade,  outstanding  quality  specimen  of 
this  Civil  War  era  date . 1,495.00 

Gem  Uncirculated  1865  Rarity 

1865  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  brilliant,  sparkling  gem. 
One  of  the  finest  known . 3,650.00 

Only  13,000  business  strikes  were  made,  and  probably 
no  more  than  a  dozen  or  two  survive  in  the  combination  of 
high  technical  grade  and  aesthetic  quality  characteristic  of 
this  beauty.  These  1 3,000  coins  were  not  released  at  the  time 
of  issue.  By  the  time  that  specie  payments  were  resumed  in  the 
1870s,  the  half  dime  denomination  had  been  discontinued 
(under  the  Act  of  1873).  Presumably,  most  Philadelphia 
Mint  half  dimes  went  to  the  melting  pot. 

1 865- S  AU-58.  Repunched  1 8  in  date.  Struck  from 

heavily  clashed  dies.  Lustrous  surfaces  display 
warm  golden  highlights.  Just  a  hint  of  rubbing 
on  the  high  points . 495.00 

1867-S  MS-63.  Frosty,  lustrous  surfaces  with  light 
golden  toning.  Quite  scarce  in  Uncirculated.  1 
in  date  repunched  at  base . 850.00 

1867- S  MS-60  (PCGS).  An  attractive  specimen, 

with  outstanding  eye  appeal . 695.00 

1868- S  MS-64  (NGC).  Lustrous  and  beautiful.  A 

high-quality  specimen  that  will  please  the  dis¬ 
criminating  buyer . 985.00 

1869  MS-62 . 250.00 

1872  MS-63 . 265.00 

1872-S  Mintmark  Below  Bow.  MS-64 
(NGC) . 495.00 

1872-S  Mintmark  Above  Bow.  MS-63. ...  275.00 

Dimes 

1801  F-15.  Normal  wear  in  evidence,  but  virtually 
free  of  other  circulation  marks.  Strong  design 
detail  in  most  areas  of  the  coin . 995.00 

Capped  Bust  Dimes 


1811/09  John  Reich-1.  Overdate.  EF-40 


(PCGS) . 895.00 

1822  JR- 1.  VG-8  (ANACS  Cache) . 475.00 

1822  JR-1.  G-6.  A  scarce  date . 375.00 


1827  JR-3.  EF-40  (PCGS).  A  pleasing  circulated 
specimen  of  large-diameter  Capped  Bust  dime 
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coinage.  Much  original  lustre  remains  in  the 
protected  areas.  Pale  blue  and  gold  high¬ 


lights . 310.00 

1830/29  JR-5.  Overdate.  VF-30 .  193.00 

1835  JR-4.  EF-40 .  195.00 


Liberty  Seated  Dimes 


_ 1837-1873 _ 

We  offer  a  wide  selection  of  Liberty  Seated  dimes, 
including  a  number  of  notably  scarce  and/or  high 
grade  coins. 


Gem  1837  No  Stars  Dime 


1837  No  Stars.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant,  lustrous. 
A  superb  specimen  of  the  first  year  of  this  short¬ 
lived  series . 3,650.00 

The  Liberty  Seated  obverse  without  stars  was  produced 
in  the  dime  series  only  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  1 837  and 
at  the  New  Orleans  Mint  in  1838  (1838-0).  The  starless 
obverse  was  taken  from  Chief  Engraver  Christian  Gobrecht’s 
lustrous  silver  dollar  of  1836. 


1857-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  sharply  struck,  lus¬ 
trous  gem.  Delicate  iridescent  peripheral  toning; 
brilliant  centers.  Coins  such  as  this  have  a 
timeless  appeal.  The  combination  of  high  grade, 
sharp  strike,  and  excellent  aesthetic  quality  never 
goes  out  of  style! . 2,495.00 

As  a  class.  New  Orleans  Mint  dimes  of  the  1840s  and 
1850s  are  very  rare  in  higher  Mint  State  grades  such  as  this. 
At  the  time  of  their  issue,  these  coins  were  not  desired  by 
numismatists.  So  far  as  is  known,  there  was  not  a  single 
collector  of  New  Orleans  coins  by  mintmarks  in  the  year  this 
coin  was  struck. 


1866  MS-64  (PCGS).  An  important  rarity  in  the 
series,  particularly  at  thegcm  level.  From  asmall 
mintage  of  just  8,000  business  strikes,  the  sec¬ 
ond  lowest  regular-issue  production  figure  in 
the  entire  U.S.  dime  series.  One  of  only  three 


graded  MS-64  by  PCGS.  Highly  reflective  with 
frosty  design  motifs.  Prooflike  obverse.  Pale 
gold  highlights  add  to  the  appeal.  ...2,650.00 
The  prooflike  obverse  field  was  caused  by  repolishing  the 
die  at  the  mint  after  the  obverse  die  had  clashed  with  the 
reverse.  As  such,  the  piece  could  be  called  an  “inadvertent 
proof.” 

1868-S  MS-60.  A  low-mintage  branch  mint  issue. 
Lustrous  surfaces  display  warm  golden  high¬ 
lights.  Well  struck  for  the  issue,  with  just  a  hint 
of  weakness  at  Miss  Liberty’s  head.  Some  very 
faint  scratches  can  be  seen  in  the  obverse  field 
beneath  STATES  when  viewed  under  low  mag¬ 
nification . 675.00 

After  the  summer  of  1862,  the  Treasury  Department 
stopped  paying  out  silver  and  gold  coins.  After  that  point, 
such  pieces  could  be  obtained  only  upon  special  application 
to  the  Treasury  and  by  paying  a  premium  for  them  in  terms 
of  paper  money.  An  exception  was  a  production  at  the  San 
Francisco  Mint,  much  of  which  went  directly  into  circulation 
at  or  near  the  time  it  was  struck.  In  effect,  the  West  Coast  had 
its  own  monetary  system  consisting  of  gold  and  silver  coins, 
without  Federal  paper  money  (greenbacks). 

Gem  1869-S  10C 


1869-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lustrous. 

Very  rare  in  this  high  grade . 4,095.00 

1871  MS-63  (NGC).  Nicely  toned  in  light  golden 

hues . 850.00 

Considerably  rarer  in  Mint  State  than  Proof. 


Gem  1869-S  10C 


1873  Arrows.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lus¬ 
trous.  A  superb  specimen  of  this  important  type 
coin . 2,560.00 


Gem  1873-S  Arrows  Dime 


1873-S  Arrows.  MS-64  (NGC).  A  lustrous  gem 
with  delicate  golden  and  iridescent  toning. 
Combined  in  one  coin  are  the  aspects  of  high 
grade,  rarity,  and  aesthetic  appeal.  In  this  grade, 
the  1 873-S  is  at  least  a  dozen  times  rarer  than  its 
Philadelphia  Mint  counterpart . 3,350.00 


Order  Early! 


1874  Arrows.  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  perennial  fa¬ 
vorite  with  both  dime  and  type  coin  collectors. 
Lustrous  surfaces  with  warm  golden  high¬ 
lights . 2,750.00 

1876  Proof-60 . 275.00 

1880  Proof-60 . !  425.00 

1887  MS-64  (PCGS).  Pale  gold . 525.00 

1887-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  A  brilliant,  sparkling 

beauty! . 425.00 

1889  MS-64  (NGC).  Sharply  struck,  with  mostly 
brilliant  surfaces . 525.00 

1889  MS-63.  Satiny  surfaces  with  pale  golden 

toning . 295.00 

1889-S  MS-60 . 435.00 

The  1 889-S  is  one  of  the  scarcer  dime  varieties  of  this  era. 

1 889-S  MS-60  (ANACS  Cache).  Sharp  and  frosty, 
with  strong  claims  to  a  higher  grade.  ..435.00 

1890  MS-63 . 225.00 


1890-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  richly  toned  branch 
mint  dime  from  the  penultimate  year  of  the 


series.  Highly  lustrous . 975.00 

1891  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant,  frosty,  lustrous. 

Last  of  the  Liberty  Seated  series . 525.00 

1891  MS-63 . 215.00 


Barber  Dimes 


1892-1916 


1892-0  MS-60 . 155.00 

1892- S  MS-62.  Brilliant  and  lustrous  with  a  whis¬ 
per  of  gold.  Scarce  in  this  grade . 475.00 

1893- 0  MS-61  (PCGS).  Attractively,  lightly 

toned . 350.00 

1893-S  MS-63.  Brilliant  with  attractive  light  ton¬ 
ing . 595.00 

1895- 0  VG-10 . 350.00 

Next  to  the  famous  1894-S,  the  1895-0  Barber  dime  is 
the  rarest  coin  in  the  series. 

1896- S  EF-40.  A  few  minor  surface  flaws.  Pale 
golden  highlights  on  moderately  lustrous  sur¬ 


faces.  Rare  in  this  grade . 325.00 

1897  AU-55 . 65.00 

1897-0  EF-40 . 350.00 

1897-S  AU-55 . 265.00 

1900-S  EF-45 . 35.00 

1903-0  AU-55 . 145.00 


1903-S  AU-55  (PCGS).  A  desirable  key  date  busi¬ 
ness  strike,  one  of 6 1 3,300  coined  this  year,  the 
eighth  lowest  mintage  in  the  Barber  dime  series. 
A  hint  of  rubbing  on  the  high  points,  otherwise 
fully  lustrous.  Pale  golden  highlights.  .950.00 
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1903- S  VF-30.  Scarce  mintmark  variety.  .493.00 

1904- S  MS-61  (PCGS).  A  scarce  and  desirable 
branch  mint  issue.  Highly  reflective  mirror 
fields  and  frosty  design  motifs  with  attractive 
golden  highlights.  Sharply  struck.  ...  1,495.00 

1904-S  AU-50.  Quite  difficult  to  find  in  grades 
approaching  Mint  State . 475.00 

1905  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Gorgeous  with  light 
golden  toning  over  deep  mirror  fields.  825.00 
The  Proof  mintage  of  the  1 905  dime  is  727  pieces.  T  oday 
Proofs  are  rare  in  any  level  of  preservation.  Probably  no  more 
than  500  or  600  survive,  and  of  these,  not  many  are  in  grades 


of  Proof-64  or  better 

1905- S  AU-50 . 95.00 

1906  MS-61 . 139.00 

1906- S  EF-45 . 49.00 

1907- S  MS-63  (PCGS) . 650.00 

1908  MS-61 . 115.00 

1908- 0  AU-50 . 145.00 


1908-S  MS-65  (NGC).  A  splendid  gem  with  gor¬ 
geous  light  iridescent  toning.  Certainly,  no  finer 
specimen  could  exist  at  this  level . 2,495.00 

1908-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Especially  sharply  struck 
and  especially  frosty,  a  connoisseur’s  delight. 
Attractive  light  toning.  Key  issue  in  Mint  State 
despite  its  liberal  mintage.  Apparently,  only  a 
few  were  saved . 1,695.00 

1908- S  MS-60.  Light  golden  toning . 285.00 

1909- 0  MS-63  (PCGS).  A  choice  Uncirculated 

specimen  from  the  final  year  of  New  Orleans 
Mint  operations.  Rich  golden  toning  on  lus¬ 
trous  surfaces . 625.00 

1910- D  AU-50 . 110.00 


1912  MS-65  (NGC).  Absolutely  and  fully  bril¬ 


liant.  A  gem!  . 775.00 

1912- D  AU-50 . 59.00 

1913  MS-63  (NGC) . 165.00 

1913  MS-61  (PCGS) . 139.00 

1913- S  AU-50 . 250.00 

1914  AU-55 . 65.00 

1916  Barber.  MS-61 . 1 15.00 

1916  Barber.  MS-6l'(PCGS) . 1 15.00 

1916  Barber.  AU-50 . 59.00 

1916  Barber.  AU-58 . 69.00 


Mercury  Dimes 


_ 1916-1945 _ 

Mercury  dimes  are  among  the  most  popular  of  all 
20th-century  series.  Our  inventory  includes  nu¬ 


merous  important  pieces,  all  hand-selected  for  qual¬ 
ity. 

1 9 1 6- D  G-6  (PCGS).  However,  in  our  opinion  the 

coin  grades  VG-8.  The  key  date  in  the  series. 
Attractive  silver  gray  with  fewer  circulation 
marks  than  coins  generally  encountered  in  this 
grade.  Highly  affordable . 695.00 

1917- D  MS-64  FB  (PCGS).  A  superb  speci¬ 
men . 1,295.00 


1917-S  Nearly  Full  Bands.  MS-66  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant  satiny  surfaces  splashed  with  the  palest 
hints  of  rose  and  gold.  Sharply  struck  and  ever 
so  close  to  Full  Bands  quality . 1,595.00 

1917-S  MS-64  (PCGS) . 315.00 

1918  AU-50 . 45.00 

1919- D  MS-64  (PCI).  Brilliant  with  a  hint  of  pale 

rose  on  the  obverse.  A  fine  die  crack  connects 
Liberty’s  bust  to  the  rim  at  6:00 . 695.00 

1920- D  MS-65  (NGC).  Not  often  seen  in  this 

high  grade.  A  splendid  coin . 1,350.00 

1920-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with  just  a  hint 
of  deep  golden  toning  at  the  rims . 495.00 


Gem  1921  Dime  Rarity 


1921  MS-65  FB  (NGC).  Brilliant,  lustrous,  well 


struck,  of  excellent  aesthetic  quality — and  the 
third  lowest  mintage  issue  of  all  Philadelphia 
Mint  Mercury  dime  dates.  What  a  great  combi¬ 
nation  of  characteristics,  wrapped  up  in  a  single 
coin! . 4,250.00 


Superb  Gem  1921-D  Dime 


1921-D  MS-66  (PCGS).  A  brilliant,  lustrous, 
frosty  gem  specimen  of  the  lowest-mintage 
issue  of  all  regular  Mercury  dimes.  Not  only 
was  the  mintage  the  second  smallest  in  the 
series,  but,  in  addition,  1921  was  a  recession 
year  in  the  economy,  and  relatively  few  coins 
were  saved . 4,650.00 

1923- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  pale  golden 

highlights.  Scarce  and  popular . 795.00 

1924  MS-65  (PCGS) . 235.00 

1924- D  MS-64  FB  (PCGS) . 995.00 

1 924-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  An  outstanding  speci¬ 
men  of  a  variety  that  is  scarce  in  high 
grades . 675.00 

1 924-S  MS-64(PCGS).  Scarce  and  desirable  at  this 
level;  only  five  have  received  a  higher  grade  from 
PCGS.  A  fully  lustrous  specimen  with  deep 
iridescent  gold  at  the  rim.  A  nice  coin  for  the 
selective  specialist . 925.00 

1926-S  MS-63  (NGC).  A  key  date  in  the  series  at 
the  Uncirculated  grade  level.  Frosty  surfaces 
display  warm  golden  highlights . 1,650.00 

1926- S  EF-45 . 215.00 

1927- D  MS-64  (NGC).  A  brilliant,  lustrous  gem 

of  exceptional  beauty . 495.00 


Mercury  Dime  Six  Pack 

From  the  1940s 


Well,  these  aren’t  exactly  in  a  six 
pack,  they  are  in  little  mylar  “flips,” 
but  they  do  add  up  to  six — count 
them — six.  You  get  an  MS-64, 
brilliant  and  sparkling,  one  each  of 
the  1944  and  1945  Philadelphia, 


Denver,  and  San  Francisco  issues.  If 
you  are  a  World  War  II  history  buff, 
these  are  the  dimes  that  were  there 
when  it  happened — D-Day,  VE-Day, 
VJ-Day,  or  whatever.  Buy  a  collection 
of  all  six  varieties  for  just  $85.00 
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Remember  the 
Fun  &  Friendship 

of  Numismatics 


by  Helen  L.  Carmody 


When  Dave  Bowers  invited  me  to  submit  an  article  for  the 
1 00th  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  I  was  both  honored  and 
pleased — honored  to  be  included  among  the  same  pages  as 
such  distinguished  authors  as  Ken  Bressett  and  Eric  Newman, 
and  pleased  to  be  part  of  recognizing  an  occasion  actually 
worthy  of  commemoration.  Commemorative  coin  enthusi¬ 
asts  these  days  find  little  significance  in  the  subjects  of  our 
present-day  commemorative  coins,  as  the  proliferation  of 
coin  programs  sponsored  by  special  interest  groups  seems 
more  intended  to  drain  collectors’  pocketbooks  than  to  call 
attention  to  themes  of  truly  national  importance  marked  by 
appropriate  anniversaries.  I  still  can’t  fathom  why  the  38th 
anniversary  of  the  Korean  War  merited  the 
issuance  of  a  coin!  ■■■■■■ 

In  any  event,  it  would  be  very  easy — and 
even  expected — for  me  to  write  an  article 
about  why  everyone  should  begin  collecting 
commemorative  coins.  As  president  of  the 
Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins  and 
editor  of  its  journal,  The  Commemorative  Trail, 
perhaps  my  contribution  should  have  been 
limited  to  the  promotion  of  that  series  and  to 
the  benefits  of  Society  membership. 

However,  in  deciding  upon  my  subject,  I 
felt  I  should  concentrate  on  more  generalized 
topics:  why  I  began  collecting  in  the  first  place 
and  what  the  pursuit  of  the  hobby  has  meant 
to  me.  I  often  find  a  person’s  experiences  and / 
or  emotions  are  more  interesting  than  the 
mere  accumulation  of  facts,  although  both 
these  areas  have  their  proper  place  in  our 

reading.  . . . . 

Each  of  us  may  elect  to  special¬ 
ize  in  different  series  as  the  focus  of  our  collect¬ 
ing  efforts,  but  we  all  have  a  common  bond — 
something  in  our  lives  ignited  a  spark  that  made 
us  become  numismatists.  I  have  always  been 
interested  in  learning  how  others  became 
^  involved  in  our  hobby.  In  fact,  I  encour¬ 
age  members  to  write  on  this  very  subject 
for  our  Society’s  journal,  the  latest  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  most  recent  issue  of  The 
Commemorative  Trail.  Even  Dave  Bowers 
has  related  the  first  commemorative  coin  he 


ever  owned  was  given  to  him  when  he  was  a  child 
by  his  grandfather,  Chester  A.  Garratt.  It  was  a 
well-worn  1893  Columbian  half  dollar,  which 
he  ultimately  traded  and  which  today  would  be 
worth  more  to  him  than  the  finest  Mint  State- 
65. 

In  my  case  it  was  a  1 935  Connecticut  T ercen- 
tenary  half  dollar.  At  the  time  my  husband 
owned  a  coin  store,  worked  diligently  to  keep  his 
display  cases  stocked  with  fresh  material,  and 
traveled  everywhere  he  could  to  service  his  cus¬ 
tomers’  many  want  lists.  Then  the  strain  of 
running  a  shop  and  attending  countless  coin 
shows  and  auctions  had  their  toll  on  his  health. 
In  the  event  it  worsened  and  I  was  forced  to 
dispose  of  his  inventory,  he  suggested  I  familiar¬ 
ize  myself  with  any  com  series  to  the  point  where 
I  developed  some  interest  and  also  learned  the  various  specialties 
of  a  number  of  dealers.  At  that  point  he  knew  I  was  familiar  with 
every  jewelry  dealer! 

At  a  Long  Beach  Expo  (held  three  times  a  year  in  California), 
I  regularly  stopped  to  chat  with  Pauline  Miladin,  who  then 
owned  an  area  coin  shop  and  is  now  executive  director  of  CDN, 
Inc.,  publisher  of  The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter,  The  Certified  Coin 
Dealer  Newsletter,  and  other  pricing  guidelines  that  have  be¬ 
come  “bibles”  for  those  of  us  engaged  in  buying  and  selling 
coins.  She  suggested  I  stop  by  the  table  of  a  dealer  who  had  just 
bought  an  “original”  roll  of  1935  Connecticut  Tercentary 
commemoratives.  Pauline  thought  my  examining  a  coin  which 

held  significance  for  me,  a  Con- 
■■■■■■■■■■■■■■  necticut  native,  would  be  more  fas¬ 
cinating  than,  say,  counting  breast 
feathers  and  tail  feathers  on  Morgan 
dollars.  (Any  child  in  Naugatuck, 
Connecticut,  knew  the  history  of 
the  Nutmeg  State,  all  the  facts  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Charter  Oak,  and 
could  even  relate  the  state’s  motto  in 
both  Latin  and  English,  it  being 
imprinted  on  the  original  distribu¬ 
tion  boxes  for  this  coin.) 

Selecting  my  first  commemora¬ 
tive  was  more  than  just  acquiring  a 
beautifully  designed  piece  of  silver. 
At  the  same  time  I  gained  confi¬ 
dence  in  my  ability  to  determine  the 
nicest  coin  in  a  grouping;  I  was 
“cherrypicking,”  although  I  didn’t 

-  L,,,.,,,—.  know  what  the  term  meant  until  my 

husband  explained  it  to  me. 

I  also  learned  that  premium  specimens  of  the  same  issue 
demanded  higher  prices,  for  I  had  to  pay  $50  more  for  the  coin 
I  chose  than  if  I  permitted  the  dealer  to  make  the  decision  for  me. 
I  remember  leaving  that  particular  show  with  a  mixture  of 
emotions,  all  of  them  fulfilling  and  much  more  rewarding  than 
any  I  had  ever  experienced  in  adding  another  bracelet,  ring,  or 
chain  to  my  accumulation  of  jewelry. 

This  first,  meaningful  exposure  to  the  hobby  also  instilled 
in  me  an  unusually  strong  feeling  of  accomplishment.  I  em¬ 
barked  on  what  has  been  a  numismatic  journey  enhanced  not 
only  by  the  love  of  history,  but  by  an  appreciation  of  the 


Each  of  us  may 
elect  to  specialize  in 
different  series  as 
the  focus  of  our 
collecting  efforts, 
but  we  all  have  a 
common  bond — 
something  in  our 
lives  ignited  a  spark 
that  made  us 
become 
numismatists. 
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artistry  and  the  story  each  commemorative  has  to  tell.  As  time  impact  numismatics  has  had  on  my  life.  I  know  it  has  broadened  my 

progressed,  my  initial  encounter  in  purchasing  my  Connecticut  half  horizons  in  countless  ways.  The  riches  I  have  gained  have  been 

dollar  even  strengthened  what  was  already  a  solid  marriage,  as  my  immeasurable:  not  just  in  the  acquisition  of  rare  and  valuable  items _ 

husband  found  I  was  now  more  attentive  to  his  business — his  “other  to  me  at  least — but  in  the  priceless  circle  of  friends  on  whom  1  can  rely 

in  even  the  most  difficult  times. 

I  devote  most  of  my  waking  hours  to  promoting  the 
hobby  solely  because  I  wish  to  give  back  something  to  it. 
Sharing  my  knowledge  and  experiences  with  others  and 
encouraging  new  collectors  to  pursue  their  own  goals  have 
been  exceptionally  rewarding.  Numismatics  is  not  just  the 
study  of  inanimate  pieces  of  metal;  a  whole  new  world  is 
opened  up  to  the  hobbyist  who  cares  enough  to  learn  about 
history — the  reason  why  a  particular  coin  was  issued  and  the 
people  who  were  involved  with  it. 

The  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  understanding  of  past 
generations,  the  lore  of  the  past — all  combine  to  form  a  certain 
magic  attraction.  There  are  many  things  to  which  we  can 
become  addicted  in  today’s  world;  becoming  immersed  in  the 
fascination  of  our  nation’s  coinage  has  to  be  one  of  the  best. 

As  a  result  of  our  hobby,  we  ultimately  become  better 
informed  and  better  prepared  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
fixture.  However,  we  must  always  remember  why  we  began 


love,  numismatics. 

Our  mutual  interests  have  been 
shared  and  treasured  over  two  de¬ 
cades.  Not  a  day  goes  by  that  our 
lives  are  not  touched  in  some  man¬ 
ner  by  either  learning  something 
new  and  exciting  or  enjoying  the 
wonderful  friends  we  have  met 
through  our  hobby  involvement. 
The  greatest  benefits  derived  from 
numismatics  have  been  the  friend¬ 
ships  that  have  grown  and  been  nur¬ 
tured  during  these  years.  Whether  I 
walk  into  an  unfamiliar  coin  shop  or 
a  convention  not  normally  on  my 
schedule,  I  can  always  count  on  see¬ 
ing  a  familiar  face  or  meeting  a 
stranger  with  whom  I  instantly  have 
a  common  bond. 


Today  there  are  so 
many  things  which 
divide  citizens  in 
America  as  well  as 
in  all  other  parts  of 
the  world.  It  is 
gratifying  to  have 
numismatics  as  a 
unifying  force  in 
my  life. 


Today  there  are  so  many  things  which  divide  citizens  in  America  as 
well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  gratifying  to  have  numismat¬ 
ics  as  a  unifying  force  in  my  life.  I  am  constantly  exposed  to  intelligent, 
educated  people  who  not  only  share  my  appreciation  for  the  history 
and  design  of  coins  but,  more  importantly,  recognize  the  value  of  what 
collecting  should  be — a  source  of  pleasure,  a  stimulus  to  one’s  mind, 
and  a  respite  from  daily  pressures  and  demands  caused  by  business  or 
personal  responsibilities. 

Being  active  in  the  hobby  has  so  many  rewards — some  of  them 
tangible  and  some  of  them  not.  It  is  impossible  to  evaluate  fully  the 


collecting;  it  was  fun,  and  it  is  up  to  each  one  of  us  to  keep  that  aspect 
of  numismatics  shining  brightly — for  ourselves  and  to  attract  others  to 
join  our  fraternity. 

About  the  author: 

Helen  Carmody  and  her  husband  Don  live  in  Southern  California, 
where  for  many  years  they  have  helped  popularize  the  numismatic 
hobby.  The  Society  for  United  States  Commemorative  Coins  owes 
much  of  its  success  to  Helen.  Last  year  she  was  elected  to  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  Board  of  Governors  with  the  largest  number 
of  votes  ever  recorded  by  any  candidate. 


A  Reminiscence 


by  Ginger  Rapsus 


I  came  back  to  coin  collecting  in  1984,  after 
a  few  years’  absence. 

Type  collecting  brought  me  back.  While 
Christmas  shopping  in  downtown  Chicago,  I  stopped  at  a  favorite  coin 
shop  which  I  had  frequented  in  earlier  days.  I’d  forgotten  the  classic 
beauty  of  the  Draped  Bust  design,  the  many  varieties  of  Standing 
Liberty  coins.  I  must  have  browsed  for  over  an  hour  before  deciding  to 
buy  an  1 806  half  dollar.  The  coin  graded  Very  Fine  and  showed  wear 
and  an  uneven  strike,  but  it  was  a  piece  of  history,  and  it  was  mine.  I 
also  bought  a  few  Morgan  silver  dollars. 

I  remembered  starting  a  type  set  years  ago,  then  giving  it  up, 
reasoning  that  I’d  never  complete  the  set,  what  with  all  of  the  early 
rarities,  Small  Eagle  types,  and  all  those  Seated  Liberty  coins.  But,  I  felt 
differently  that  Christmas.  I  looked  forward  to  obtaining  many  of  those 
types  for  my  own  collection.  Maybe  I  d  never  own  a  1796  (or  1797)  half 
dollar,  but  I’d  see  how  close  I  could  come  to  completing  this  set. 

Going  through  the  accumulation  I’d  saved  over  the  years,  I  selected 
a  few  coins  to  go  into  my  new  type  set.  I  put  together  partial  sets  of 
Morgan  dollars,  Peace  dollars,  and  Mercury  dimes.  Looking  at  all  of 


those  beautiful  coins  sold  me  on  collecting  seriously.  I  dug  out  some  old 
coin  books  and  read  them  avidly,  like  a  new  student  eager  to  learn. 

Yes,  I  did  sell  a  few  pieces  such  as  duplicates,  private  mint  sets,  and 
the  bullion-type  items  I  didn’t  sell  in  1980  when  precious  metal  prices 
went  through  the  roof.  In  recent  times,  I  have  built  a  collection  even 
nicer  than  my  original  holdings. 

I  ’m  still  “discovering”  new  sets  to  build.  One  of  my  favorite  dealers 
showed  me  a  lovely  Gettysburg  half  dollar  in  MS-65.  That  was  the  first 
coin  in  my  new  commemorative  set.  I  have  a  long  way  to  go,  but  it’s  a 
great  set  to  build.  History,  modern  designs,  classic  designs,  simple 
designs,  crowded  designs.  People  and  animals  and  bridges  and  flags. 

What  more  could  you  ask  from  a  28-year  hobby? 

Thanks  to  the  Rare  Coin  Review  for  the  knowledge  I  have  gained 
from  each  issue — and  congratulations! 

About  the  author: 

Ginger  Rapsus  is  a  frequent  correspondent  to  the  R/ire  Coin  Rei’icw  and 
other  publications,  the  author  of  numerous  articles  in  the  numismatic 
press,  and  the  author  of  the  standard  book  on  United  States  clad  coinage. 
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1928-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Scarce  in  this 


preservation . 550.00 

1928-S  MS-60 . 85.00 

1931-D  MS-66  FB  (NGC).  Brilliant  with  deli¬ 
cate  iridescent  toning.  Popular,  low-mintage 

date . 725.00 

1936  Proof-64  (PCGS) . 725.00 

A  splendid  specimen  of  this  low-mintage  issue. 

1940  Proof-64 . 175.00 

1940  Proof-64  (PCGS) . 175.00 

1940  Proof-63 . 159.00 

1941  Proof-65  (PCGS) . 215.00 

1941  Proof-64 . 175.00 

1941  Proof-64  (NGC) . 175.00 

1941  MS-64 . 12.00 

1942  MS-64 . 12.00 

1943  AU-58 . 6.00 

1943-D  MS-64  FB . 13.00 

1943-D  MS-64 . 12.00 

1943-D  MS-63  FB . 10.00 

1943- S  MS-64 . 14.00 

1944  MS-60 . 6.00 

1944- D  MS-64.  $15,  or  buy  a  group  of  10  for 

only . 140.00 

1944-S  MS-65 . 20.00 

1944-S  MS-64.  $15,  or  buy  10  for . 140.00 

1944- S  MS-60 . 8.00 

1945  MS-65  (PCGS).  95%  split  bands;  a  whisper 

away  from  the  full  split  bands  category,  but  at  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  price!  This  coin  has  brilliant, 
frosty  surfaces . 975.00 

1945  MS-64 . 15.00 

1945- D  MS-65  FB . 24.00 

1945-D  MS-65 . 20.00 


1945-D  MS-64.  Brilliant.  $l4,orbuyagroupof  10 

for . 130.00 

1945-S  MS-64.  Brilliant.  $15,  or  buy  a  group  of  10 
for . 140.00 


Splendid  Proof  1876  20<J 


1876  Proof-63  (PCGS).  An  outstanding  specimen 
with  claims  to  a  higher  grade;  in  fact,  from  an 
aesthetic  viewpoint,  this  is  one  of  the  nicest  20<t 
pieces  we  have  ever  seen.  If  you  have  an  eye  for 

quality,  you’ll  like  this  one!  . 2,650.00 

1876  Proof-61.  Lilac  and  iridescent  toning  over 
mirror  surfaces.  Sharp  and  very  attractive.  Rare 

as  a  Proof  and  as  a  date . 995.00 

1876  AU-50 . 550.00 

Quarter  Dollars 

Quarter  dollars  in  the  following  listing  include 
quite  a  few  rarities,  “type”  coins,  and  other  issues 
from  the  early  19th  century  to  modern  times. 

Draped  Bust  Quarters 


1796-1838 


20<£  Pieces 


1875-1878 


1875-S  MS-64  (PCGS). Delightful,  with  satiny 
surfaces  and  strong  cartwheel  lustre.  2,150.00 

1875-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  A  beautiful  specimen  of 


this  popular  issue . 1,650.00 

1875-S  MS-62  (PCGS) . 695.00 


1805  VG-8 . 325.00 


1806  Browning-9.  EF-40.  Light  gray.  A  pleasing 


specimen  of  the  date  and  variety . 2,1 50.00 

1806  B-9.  R-2.  VG-8 . 325.00 

1819  B-3.  F-12 . 119.00 

1821  B-4.  F-12 . 119.00 

1836  B-2.  EF-40  (ANACS  Cache) . 195.00 


FAX  YOUR 
ORDER 
603-569-5319 


Liberty  Seated  Quarters 


_ 1838-1891 

1850  MS-63.  An  attractive  and  lustrous  specimen 
of  a  coin  which,  when  seen,  is  usually  in  signifi¬ 
cantly  lower  grades . 1,395.00 

1853/4  B-3991.  Overdate.  Arrows  and  Rays.  EF- 
45 . 525.00 


Gem  1853  Quarter 


1853  Arrows  and  Rays.  MS-64  (NGC).  Sharply 
struck  and  very  lustrous.  Attractive  light  toning. 
An  outstanding  specimen  of  a  design  type  (with 
reverse  rays)  minted  only  in  this  year.  5,375.00 


1853  Arrows  and  Rays.  EF-40 .  175.00 

1873  Arrows.  VF-35 . 95.00 

1875-CC  F-12 . 210.00 


Popular  Carson  City  Issue 


1876-CC  MS-65  (NGC).  Sharply  struck,  bril¬ 
liant,  and  frosty.  A  gem  specimen  struck  from 
silver  from  the  Comstock  Lode . 3,750.00 

1876- CC  MS-63  (PCGS).  A  sharp  and  lustrous 

specimen . 995.00 

1877  MS-62.  Highly  reflective  with  frosty  motifs. 

A  splash  of  gold  at  the  rims.  Struck  from  a 
heavily  rusted  obverse  die,  with  evidence  seen  at 
the  shield . 325.00 

1877- CC  MS-63 . 725.00 

1 877-CC  MS-63  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned.  Superb, 

needle-sharp  strike.  Very  popular  Carson  City 
issue . 725.00 

1877-S  MS-63  (PCGS) . 625.00 

1 878  MS-62.  Fully  brilliant  and  lustrous,  with  the 

appeal  of  a  higher  grade.  Struck  from  heavily 
clashed  dies . 325.00 

1886  Proof-63  (PCGS).  Lightly  and  attractively 
toned.  A  splendid  specimen  of  the  rarest  quarter 
dollar  of  its  era,  mintage-wise . 1 ,295.00 
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1891  Proof-62  (PCGS) . 475.00 

1891  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant,  frosty  surfaces  with 
a  hint  of  golden  toning.  Last  year  of  the  Liberty 
Seated  design . 995.00 


Barber  Quarters 


1892-1916 


1892  MS-65  (NGC).  Dazzling,  brilliant  Uncir¬ 
culated.  The  reverse  would  probably  grade 


MS-66! . 1,695.00 

1892  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  splendid  specimen  of  the 
first  year  of  the  Barber  design.  Ideal  for  a  type 

set . 675.00 

1893-0  MS-62  (PCGS) . 475.00 

1896  MS-60.  Brilliant,  lustrous  surfaces.  The  re¬ 
verse,  if  graded,  separately,  would  easily  be 

MS-63 . 265.00 

1898  AU-55 . 149.00 

1898  AU-50 . 135.00 

1902  AU-50 . 135.00 

1904  MS-64  (NGC) . 725.00 

1905-S  AU-53 . 240.00 

1905-S  AU-50 . 199.00 

1905-S  EF-45 . 139.00 

1907-0  AU-55 . 149.00 

1907-0  AU-50 . 145.00 

1908  AU-50 . 135.00 

1909  MS-60 .  185.00 

1912  AU-55 .  165.00 

1912  AU-50 . 135.00 

1913-D  VF-25 . 39.00 


1913-S  F-12  (PCGS).  The  lowest  mintage  issue  in 
the  Barber  quarter  series;  j  ust  40,000  were  struck. 
Rare  in  all  grades . 1,695.00 


1915  MS-64.  A  pleasing  coin  with  frosty  lustre. 
Ideally  suited  for  inclusion  in  a  high-grade  type 

set . 725.00 

1915  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  attractive 


light  golden  peripheral  toning . 725.00 

1916-D  MS-64  (NGC).  Last  year  of  the  Barber 

design . 725.00 

1916-D  MS-63  (PCGS) . 350.00 

1916-D  AU-55 . 149.00 


Standing  Liberty  Quarters 


1916-1930 


We  offer  a  nice  selection  of  these  beautiful  coins. 
Although  a  few  1916  Standing  Liberty  Quarters 
were  minted  (52,000  pieces),  the  issue  did  not 
become  widely  known  until  its  general  release  in 
1917,  at  which  time  it  was  highly  acclaimed  for  its 
beauty.  Since  then,  quarters  in  this  series  have  been 
very  popular  with  numismatists.  In  this  issue  we 
offer  a  nice  selection,  including  two  high-quality 
and  very  pleasing  examples  of  the  1916  and  numer¬ 
ous  Mint  State  specimens  of  later  dates. 


Splendid  AU  1916  Standing  Liberty  25 C 


1916  AU-58  (PCGS).  One  of  just  52,000  minted; 
the  key  to  the  series . 3,950.00 


Gem  Proof  Franklin 
HallDollais 

We  have  less  than  a  dozen  each  of  these  two 
dates.  Brilliant  and  attractive;  take  your  pick — 
Buy  a  gem  Proof  1 958  for  $  1 5.00,  a  1959  for 
$15  or  buy  the  pair  (one  each)  for  just  $27.00. 


A  Pair  for 
Just  $27 


Rare  1916  Standing  Liberty  25C 


1916  EF-45.  A  very  attractive  specimen  of  the  most 

popular  and  most  desired  issue  of  the  series.  A 
numismatic  classic . 2,795.00 

1917  Type  I.  MS-65  FH  (NGC).  Sharply 

struck,  brilliant,  and  very  attractive.  An  out¬ 
standing  coin  artistically  and  numismatically 
of  one  of  the  hardest  to  find  20th-century 
design  types . 795.00 

1917  Type  I.  MS-65  FH  (PCGS).  A  splendid, 
brilliant  specimen  of  this  popular  design 

type . 795.00 

1917  Type  I.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lus¬ 
trous . 395.00 

1917-D  Type  I.  MS-64  FH  (PCGS).  A  frosty 
golden  specimen,  sharply  struck  and  highly 
lustrous.  As  nice  as  they  come  for  the 

grade . 995.00 

1917-D  Type  II.  MS-65  (NGC).  Underpriced,  in 
our  opinion.  This  brilliant,  frosty  gem  is  one  of 
the  nicest  we’ve  ever  had . 1,195.00 


Gem  1917-D  Type  II 


1917-D  Type  II.  MS-64  FH  (PCGS).  Delicate 
golden  toning  over  brilliant,  lustrous  surfaces. 
Quite  elusive  in  this  high  grade  level  and  with 

such  excellent  aesthetic  appeal . 2,350.00 

1919-S  VF-20 . 215.00 

1920  MS-62  (NGC) . 149.00 

1926-D  MS-64  75%  FH  (PCGS).  A  significantly 

above  average  strike,  and  rare  thus . 450.00 

1926-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant,  frosty.  275.00 
1926-S  MS-63  90%  FH . 995.00 

The  1926-S  quarter  in  this  grade  is  much  scarcer  than 
most  people  realize  and  than  the  market  reflects.  It  is  at  least 
100  times  rarer  than  an  equivalent  1926-D! 

1926-S  MS-63  (NGC) . 625.00 

1928-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 275.00 

1928-S  MS-65.  Brilliant . 475.00 

1928-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 475.00 

1928- S  MS-64  (PCGS) . 275.00 

1929  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 275.00 

1929- S  MS-64  FH  (PCGS) . 395.00 

1929-S  MS-64  (PCGS) . 275.00 


To  Order:  800-222-5993 
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1930  MS-66  FH  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  deeply 
frosty.  Delicate,  light  toning.  Certainly  one  of 


the  finest  in  existence . 1,895.00 

1930  MS-65  FH  (PCGS) . 725.00 

1930  MS-64  FH  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 395.00 

1930  MS-63  FH  (PCGS) . 310.00 


Washington  Quarters 


1932-Date 


Building  a  set  of  Washington  quarters?  Make 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  your  headquarters  for 


quality  and  value! 

1932  MS-65  (NGC) . 215.00 

1932-D  MS-63 . 850.00 

Quite  elusive  at  this  grade  level.  Much  rarer  than  the 
lower  mintage  1 932-S. 

1932-D  MS-63  (NGC) . 850.00 

1932-D  MS-63  (PCGS) . 850.00 


Gem  1 932-S  Quarter 


1932-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  This  coin  is  a  brilliant, 
lustrous  gem  with  attractive  light  toning.  It  will 
be  the  centerpiece  of  your  collection!  Very 


difficult  to  locate  so  fine! . 3,450.00 

1932-S  MS-64.  Brilliant  and  lustrous  with  light 

toning . 595.00 

1932-S  MS-64  (PCGS) . 595.00 

1932-S  MS-63 . 450.00 

1932-S  MS-62  (NGC) . 350.00 

1932-S  MS-62  (PCGS).  A  glittering  silver  speci¬ 
men  of  a  desirable  key  date . 350.00 

1932-S  MS-61  (NGC) . 335.00 

1932-S  AU-50 . 115.00 

1934  MS  64 . 32.00 

1934  MS-63  (NGC) . 29.00 

1934-D  MS-65  (NGC) . 995.00 

1935  MS  05  (PCGS) . 69.00 


1935-S  MS-65 . 135.00 

1936  Proof-64  (PCGS).  An  attractive  gem  speci¬ 
men  of  the  first  Proof  quarter  dollar  coinage 
since  1915.  One  of  3,837  Proofs  coined.  Pale 
gold  and  sky  blue  toning  highlights  on  mirror 


surfaces . 850.00 

This  is  the  lowest  mintage  regular  Proof  U.S.  coin  from 
1 936  to  date. 

1936  Proof-63 . 695.00 

1936  Proof-63  (PCGS) . 695.00 

1936  MS-65 . 59.00 

1936  MS-64 . 29.00 

1936-D  MS-64 . 475.00 


1936-D  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant,  with  some  light 
golden  toning  flecks.  A  key  issue  (in  Mint  State) 
among  Washington  quarters  of  its  era.  475.00 

The  numismatic  community  was  preoccupied  with  the 
commemorative  half  dollar  boom,  and  the  1 936-D  quarter 
were  overlooked.  Later,  it  was  discovered  that  relatively  few 
specimens  of  the  1936-D  had  been  set  aside,  and  in  Mint 
State  the  issue  became  recognized  as  rare. 


1936-D  MS-64  (PCGS) . 475.00 

1936-D  AU-53  (NGC) . 155.00 

1936- S  MS-66  (NGC) . 275.00 

1937  Proof-65  (PCGS) . 465.00 

1937- S  MS-65  (NGC) . 175.00 

1938  Proof-66  (NGC) . 425.00 

1938- S  MS-65  (NGC) . 109.00 

1939- D  MS-66  (NGC) . 169.00 

1939-D  MS-65  (NGC) . 69.00 

1939-D  MS-65  (PCGS) . 69.00 

1941  Proof-64 . 69.00 

1941- S  MS-64 . 33.00 

1942  Proof-65  (NGC) . 1 15.00 

1942- P  MS-64 . 13.00 

1942-S  MS-63 . 72.00 

1942- S  MS-60 . 49.00 

1943- S  MS-64 . 35.00 

1944- D  MS-64 . 16.00 

1944-D  MS-63 . 11.00 

1944-D  MS-60 . 9.00 

1946-P  MS-64 . 8.00 

1946- D  MS-64 . 8.00 

1947- P  MS-60 . 7.00 

1947- S  MS-65 . 20.00 

1948- P  MS-60 . 6.00 

1948-S  MS-64 . 15.00 

1948- S  MS-63 . 7.00 

1949  MS-63 . 18.00 

1949- D  MS-63 . 9.00 

1954  Proof-66  (PCGS) . 35.00 

1963  Proof-66  (PCGS) . 25.00 


Bowers  and  Merena  Reputation 

When  it  comes  to  respect  in  the 
numismatic  community,  few  companies 
can  match  Bowers  and  Merena.  We  have 
established  our  reputation  through  honesty, 
courtesy,  selection,  award-winning 
publications,  and  service  to  the  hobby. 
Bowers  and  Merena  is  a  firm  you  will  be 
proud  to  deal  with. 


Half  Dollars 

Half  dollars  have  always  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  series  with  collectors.  Together  with  one- 
cent  pieces,  half  dollars  are  one  of  just  two  series 
produced  fairly  continuously  during  the  early  1 9th 
century,  and  available  today  at  moderate  cost.  A 
date  set  of  Capped  Bust  half  dollars  with  lettered 
edge  (1807-1836)  is  an  interesting  challenge  and 
quite  affordable.  Liberty  Seated  half  dollars  have  a 
following  all  their  own,  as  do  Barber  half  dollars. 
From  the  standpoint  of  artistic  beauty,  Liberty 
Walking  half  dollars  minted  1916-1947  have  few 
equals  anywhere.  In  this  issue  we  offer  a  wide 
selection  of  half  dollars  of  most  different  types  from 
1795  to  modern  times.  Included  are  numerous  new 
purchases  just  added  to  our  stock. 

Flowing  Hair 
Half  Dollars 


_ 1794-1795 _ 

1795  0-105.  F-15  (PCGS).  A  choice  coin,  virtu¬ 
ally  free  of  heavy  marks  and  abrasions.  Attractive 
steel  gray  with  lighter  silver  highlights.  Rarity- 
4  variety . 1,295.00 

Draped  Bust 
Half  Dollars 


1796-1807 


1805  0-112.  R-2.  EF-40.  Choice  for  the  grade. 
Strong  design  details.  Attractive  golden  lustre 

on  silver  surfaces . 795.00 

1807  0-110.  Draped  Bust.  F - 1 2  (ANACS 
Cache) . 235.00 


Your  Satisfaction  is  Guarantied! 
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Capped  Bust  Liberty  Seated 

Half  Dollars  Half  Dollars 


_ 1807-1839 _ 

1808/7  0-101.  Overdate.  EF-40 . 450.00 

1808  0-108.  EF-45 . 325.00 

1809  0-111.  EF-40 . 199.00 

1813  0-110.  AU-55  (PCGS) . 595.00 

1821  0-106.  MS-61  (NGC) .  1,095.00 

1824  0-113.  R-3.  AU-50 . 285.00 

1826  0-1 11 A.  EF-40 . 95.00 

1827  0-106.  MS-62  (NGC) . 850.00 

1830  0-101.  AU-53.  Strong  cartwheel  lustre  on 

pale  golden  surfaces . 295.00 

1830  0-113.  R-2.4  AU-53  (NGC) . 265.00 

1833  0-102.  EF-45 . 119.00 

1834  O-lll.  MS-62  (NGC).  Small  Date.  Small 

Letters . 725.00 

1834  0-113.  AU-50  (PCGS) . 245.00 

1834  0-116.  Small  Date,  Small  Letters.  AU- 

50 . 275.00 

1836  0-120.  Lettered  Edge.  MS-63  (PCGS). 
Attractive  lustrous,  frosty  surfaces  with  delicate 

toning . 1,850.00 

1836  0-123.  Lettered  Edge.  AU-50 . 259.00 

Remarkable  Gem  1839-0  50c 


1839-0  Capped  Bust.  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  superb 
coin,  a  breathtakingly  beautiful  gem!  The  sur¬ 
faces  are  lustrous  and  frosty,  with  just  a  whisper 
of  light  toning.  Over  the  years  we  have  handled 
several  hundred  1839-0  half  dollars,  and  we 
can  unhesitatingly  say  that  this  coin  is  one  of  the 
very  finest  in  existence  anywhere — in  the  top 
1%  of  all  survivors!  Added  to  its  rarity  are  the 
appeals  of  its  having  an  obverse  mintmark  (used 
only  on  1838-0  and  1839-0  among  half  dol¬ 
lars  of  this  era)  and  its  being  a  member  of  that 
short-lived  two-year  type  with  Capped  Bust 
obverse  and  reverse  reading  HALF  DOL.  If  you 
appreciate  quality,  beauty,  and  rarity  wrapped 
up  in  a  single  coin,  this  is  it! . 13,950.00 


1839-1891 


1842  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous  with  a 
trace  of  golden  toning.  A  nice  example  of  this 
early  Liberty  Seated  issue . 895.00 


1849  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  frosty,  an  espe¬ 
cially  deep  strike.  One  of  the  finest  to  come  on 
the  market  in  recent  years,  this  coin  is  ideal  for 
the  type  set  collector  or  the  Liberty  Seated 


specialist . 1,895.00 

1853  Arrows  and  Rays.  EF-40 . 235.00 

1855/4  Overdate.  VF-20 . 260.00 

1855-0  Arrows.  EF-40  (PCGS) . 125.00 


1 857-0  MS-6 1  (PCGS).  Frosty  surfaces  with  strong 
cartwheel  lustre.  Splashes  of  pale  gold  in  the 
recessed  areas.  Variety  with  portions  of  date 
numerals  in  the  rocks  above  the  date.  .995.00 


1857-S  VF-30 . 275.00 

1858  MS-62.  Attractive  lilac  surfaces . 825.00 

1859- 0  AU-53  (PCGS) . 185.00 

1860- S  EF-40 . 135.00 

1863-S  AU-50 . 275.00 

1868  VF-20 . 149.00 

1871-CC  F-12 . 325.00 

1873  Closed  3.  EF-40 . 145.00 


Gem  1873  Arrows  50<f 


1873  Arrows.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lustrous  and  bril¬ 
liant  gem.  One  of  the  finest  we  have  ever 
offered.  Indeed,  it  is  finer  than  some  graded 
MS-65  we  have  seen . 4,395.00 


Gem  1875-S  50C 


1875-S  MS-65  (NGC).  A  lustrous,  sharply  struck 
gem  of  exceptional  aesthetic  appeal.  Highly 
recommended  as  a  type  coin  or  as  a  variety; 

either  way,  the  coin  is  a  winner . 2,995.00 

1877-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Sharply  struck  with  lightly 
toned,  lustrous,  slightly  prooflike  surfaces.  No 
drapery  at  elbow;  about  three  times  scarcer  than 
the  regularly-seen  with-drapery  style  (but  we  are 
assigning  no  premium  for  this  feature.)  1,785.00 


1879  MS-64  (NGC).  Attractive  golden  and  light 
iridescent  toning  over  deeply  frosty  surfaces. 
One  of  the  nicest  of  the  few  high-grade  business 
strikes  in  existence . 1,995.00 

Only  4,800  business  strikes  were  made,  which  ranks  the 
1 879  half  dollar  among  the  lowest-production  figures  of  the 
entire  series. 

1885  Proof-63  (NGC).  Brilliant  surfaces  with  at¬ 

tractive  toning  around  the  rims.  A  very  special 
specimen  of  this  highly-prized,  low-mintage 
date . 925.00 

1886  VG-8.  Very  low  business  strike  mintage  of 
only  5,000.  How  many  can  survive?  ...349.00 

Barber  Half  Dollars 


1892-1915 

1892  AU-58 . 350.00 

1892  AU-58  (NGC) . 350.00 

1892-0  MS-63  (NGC).  Deeply  struck,  frosty. 
Attractive  light  toning.  One  of  the  nicest  speci¬ 
mens  we  have  sever  seen  at  any  grade  level!  Only 
390.000  were  struck . 1,795.00 
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1892-0  MS-60  (ANACS  Cache).  An  especially 

nice  specimen . 875.00 

1892-0  AU-58.  With  most  original  mint  lustre 
still  remaining.  Low-mintage  issue;  one  of  the 
key  varieties  in  the  series.  Only  390,000  were 

struck.  Very  scarce  in  this  grade . 575.00 

1892-0  AU-50  (PCGS) . 550.00 

1892-0  EF-45  (ANACS  Cache).  One  of  the  tough¬ 
est  to  find  issues  in  the  Barber  series.  ..495.00 

1892-S  EF-45 . 485.00 

1893  MS-61  (PCGS) . 525.00 

1893  AU-50 . 350.00 

1893  AU-50/55 . 395.00 

1 894  MS-62  (PCGS).  Beautiful  surfaces  with  light 

amber  toning  and  sharp  strike . 625.00 

1894-S  MS-60  (PCGS).  A  choice  example  with 
light  golden  toning.  Sharply  struck  and  lus¬ 
trous . 495.00 

1894- S  AU-50.  Light  golden  toning.  Much  origi¬ 
nal  lustre  remains . 349.00 

1895- S  MS-61  (PCGS) . 599.00 

1897-0  F-12.  Mintage:  632,000  business  strikes, 

the  10th  lowest  in  the  series.  Silver  gray  with 
iridescent  blue  and  violet  highlights.  A  few 

scattered  marks  are  noted . 310.00 

1 897-S  VF-20.  A  desirable  and  quite  rare  branch 
mint  issue.  Pale  golden  toning  on  attractive 
silver  gray  surfaces.  Some  mint  lustre  remains  in 


the  recessed  areas.  A  great  addition  to  any 

Barber  half  dollar  collection . 550.00 

1 897-S  F-15.  Key  date . 365.00 

1899-0  AU-50 . 365.00 

1899-0  VF-35 .  125.00 

1899-S  AU-50 . 365.00 

1902  AU-55.  Sharply  struck  and  highly  lus¬ 
trous . 375.00 

1902-0  EF-45 . 199.00 

1902- S  AU-50 . 435.00 

1903- 0  AU-50  (PCGS).  Much  original  mint  lus¬ 
tre  is  still  seen . 389.00 

1903-0  EF-45 . 225.00 

1904  AU-55 . 350.00 

1906-D  AU-50 . 325.00 

1906-0  AU-50 . 325.00 

1906- S  EF-40 . 210.00 

1907- 0  MS-63  (NGC).  A  brilliant  and  lustrous 

piece . 925.00 

1907-0  MS-61  (NGC) . 599.00 

1907- 0  VF-20 . 79.00 

1908- D  AU-58 . 415.00 

1908-D  AU-50.  A  pleasing  coin  for  the  grade. 

Struck  in  the  third  year  of  Denver  Mint  opera¬ 
tions . 350.00 

1908-0  EF-45 . 195.00 

1908-S  VF-20 . 75.00 

1911  AU-55 . 335.00 

1912  MS-62  (NGC) . 575.00 


Call  Toll-Free  To  Order 

800-222-5993 

In  N.H.  569-5095 


Gem  Proof  1913  Half  Dollar 


1913  Proof-64  (PCGS).  A  beautiful  specimen  of 
this  highly  desired  date.  The  demand  for  Proofs 
is  increased  by  the  lack  of  availability  of  Mint 

State  business  strikes  of  this  date . 1,950.00 

1913-D  AU-50 . 325.00 


Gem  Proof  1914  Rarity 


1914  Proof-65  (NGC).  A  superb  brilliant  gem 
specimen  of  the  lowest  mintage  Proof  in  the 
half  dollar  series  after  1 858!  A  real  find  for  the 
discriminating  buyer.  One  of  only  380  minted. 
How  many  can  equal  this . 3,450.00 


1914  Proof-64  (NGC).  Light  gray  and  lilac  toning 
over  deep  mirror  Proof  surfaces.  A  truly  out¬ 
standing  value!  The  key  Proof  in  the  Barber 

series . 1,950.00 

1914  F-12 . 195.00 

Gem  Proof  1915  Rarity 


1915  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  gem  specimen  with 
gunmetal-blue  toning.  One  of  the  nicest  we 
have  ever  seen.  Low  mintage  of  just  450  Proofs, 
of  which  nearly  all  are  in  grades  below  this. 


suggest!) . 3,650.00 

In  the  1950s,  a  Virginia  numismatist  set  about  hoarding 
all  of  the  Proof  1914  and  1915  halves  he  could  find;  and 
cleaned  all  he  bought;  thus,  in  terms  of  availability,  Proofs  of 
these  two  dates  are  even  scarcer  than  the  low  mintages  suggest! 

Liberty  Walking 
Half  Dollars 


_ 1916-1947 _ 

Liberty  Walking  half  dollars  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  United  States  coinage  designs.  There 
are  several  ways  to  build  a  set.  One  is  to  acquire  one 
of  each  date  and  mint  from  1916  to  1947,  the  entire 
series;  another  is  to  form  a  collection  of  the  years  of 
the  1930s  and  1940s,  from  1933-S  through  1947; 
and  the  third  is  to  collect  issues  from  1940  through 
1947.  We  have  a  very  nice  stock  of  high-quality 
pieces,  and  invite  you  to  choose  from  it. 

Our  inventory  is  the  ideal  combination  of  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality — something  not  often  encountered 
in  numismatics!  Usually,  it  is  one  or  the  other. 
Collecting  bonus:  Buy  three  or  more  Walking 
Liberty  half  dollars  from  this  issue,  and  you  can  take 
a  4%  discount  on  the  pieces  you  select.  This  is  our 
way  of  helping  you  build  or  add  to  a  set. 

A  bit  of  History:  In  1916  the  Liberty  Walking 
half  dollar  made  its  appearance,  along  with  the 
“Mercury”  dime  and  Standing  Liberty  quarter. 
Replacing  the  Barber  coinage,  which  had  been  used 
since  1892,  the  three  new  silver  denominations 
were  widely  acclaimed  by  collectors.  Today,  each  of 
these  three  designs  is  still  exceedingly  popular,  and 
for  just  cause. 

All  of  the  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars  to  follow 
have  been  carefully  selected  as  outstanding  examples 
for  their  grades.  Each  is  attractive  and  brilliant  or  has 
very  faint  traces  of  toning.  Otherwise,  specific  toning 
is  described.  Quality  of  surfaces  and  strike  are  consid¬ 
ered,  as  is  quality  of  mint  lustre. 

1916  MS-64.  Brilliant  and  beautiful.  An  outstand¬ 
ing  coin  that  tests  the  MS-65  level . 695.00 

1916  MS-64  (PCGS).  An  attractive  example  with 
satiny  white  lustre.  Close  to  MS-65.  ...695.00 

1916- S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,495.00 

Popular  issue  with  mintmark  on  obverse. 

1917  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  frosty.  975.00 

1917- D  Obverse.  MS-63.  Lustrous  golden  sur¬ 
faces  exhibit  deeper  gold  and  rose  toning 


highlights . 995.00 

1917-D  Obverse.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Lustrous  pale- 
rose  and  gold  highlights.  Choice . 750.00 
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191 7- S  Reverse.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Satiny  silver  sur¬ 
faces  splashed  with  a  blush  of  rose . 640.00 

1918  VF-30.  Brilliant . 69.00 

1918- S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1,950.00 

1 920  MS-64  (NGC).  A  splendid  gem  with  delicate 

golden  toning  around  the  periphery.  The  finest 
we  have  ever  seen  at  this  grade  level.  You’ll  love 

owning  it! . 1,450.00 

1920  MS-63.  Frosty  and  brilliant  on  the  obverse, 
hints  of  attractive  gold  on  the  reverse.  695.00 


Key  1921-S  50<t 


1 92 1  -S  EF-40.  This  is  one  of  the  most  sought-after 
varieties  in  the  Liberty  Walking  half  dollar 
series.  Mint  State  specimens  are  exceedingly 
difficult  to  locate.  This  nice  EF-40  represents  a 

happy  compromise . 3,650.00 

1927-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Sharply  struck,  lustrous, 
and  brilliant,  with  a  whisper  of  attractive  ton¬ 
ing.  As  you  know  if  you  are  a  Liberty  Walking 
half  dollar  specialist,  finding  a  really  nice  1 927- 
S  is  no  easy  task.  In  fact,  when  we  saw  this  gem 
we  realized  it  is  just  about  the  finest  we  have  ever 

owned  at  this  grade  level!  . 3,250.00 

1927-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  A  choice  Uncirculated 
specimen  from  the  only  mint  that  produced 
regular  issue  half  dollars  bearing  the  1927  date. 
Radiant  cartwheel  lustre  on  frosty  silver  sur¬ 
faces.  A  splash  of  pale  gold  adds  to  the  overall 
aesthetic  appeal.  Always  desirable  at  this  grade 


level . 1,795.00 

1927-S  AU-50.  Brilliant . 325.00 


1928- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lustrous 

surfaces  with  a  hint  of  attractive  natural  ton¬ 
ing . 3,150.00 

1929- D  MS-64  (NGC).  Relatively  few  were  set 

aside  at  the  time  of  issue.  In  fact,  we  do  not  recall 
ever  having  had  even  a  small  group  of  these  at 
one  time.  Very  difficult  to  locate . 1,1 50.00 

1929-S  AU-55.  Brilliant . 195.00 

1934  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  sharp  and  brilliant  gem 
with  a  hint  of  lavender  toning  on  the  obverse.  A 
nice  coin  for  the  grade . 425.00 


1 934  MS-64  (PCGS).  An  appealing  specimen  with 


just  a  splash  of  pale  golden  toning . 135.00 

1934  MS-63.  Brilliant . 95.00 

1934  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 95.00 

1 934-D  MS-64  (NGC).  Satiny  matte-like  surfaces 

exhibit  warm  golden  toning . 435.00 

1 934-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 265.00 


Exceptional  1934-S  50<f 


1934-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Scarce  at  this  grade  level. 
Lustrous  with  pale  rose  highlights.  ..2,995.00 


1934-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 675.00 

1934- S  MS-60.  Brilliant . 250.00 

1935  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 325.00 

1935  MS-64.  Brilliant . 95.00 

1935- D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 375.00 

1935-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 275.00 


Gem  Proof  1936  50<f 


1936  Proof-65  (NGC).  A  gem  specimen  of  this 

highly  desired  rare  issue . 2,850.00 

Mintage:  3,901  coins,  the  lowest  Proof  figure  in  the 
Liberty  Walking  series. 

1936  Proof-64  (PCGS).  A  gem,  brilliant  at  the 
centers,  with  light  golden  toning  at  the  borders. 

A  classic!  . 1,750.00 

1936  Proof-63  (PCGS).  A  brilliant  specimen, 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  in  existence  at  this 

grade  level . 1,295.00 

1 936  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  splash  of  violet  iridescence 

at  the  rims . 169.00 

1936  MS-64.  Brilliant . 75.00 

1936  MS-63.  Brilliant . 65.00 

1936-D  MS-65.  Brilliant . 345.00 

1936-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Rose  and  lavender  toning 

on  satiny  silver  surfaces . 345.00 

1936-D  MS-64.  Brilliant . 155.00 

1936-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 155.00 

1936-D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 1 19.00 

1 936-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Just  a  hint  ofgolden  toning 

on  this  sharp  and  frosty  gem . 595.00 

1 936-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Lustrous.  A  splash  of 
rose  on  the  obverse,  a  hint  of  gold  on  the 
reverse . 595.00 


1 936-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 299.00 

1 936-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Warm  champagne  toning 

highlights  on  lustrous  surfaces . 299.00 

1 936-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 225.00 

1 936- S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 155.00 

1937  MS-64.  Brilliant . 75.00 

1937  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 75.00 

1937  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 75.00 

1937  MS-63.  Brilliant . 65.00 

1937- D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 219.00 

1937-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Pale  pastel  toning  high¬ 
lights . 219.00 

1937-D  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 205.00 

1937-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 590.00 

1 937-S  MS-64  (PCGS) .  Lustrous  pale  golden  sur¬ 
faces . 280.00 

1938  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595.00 

1939  Proof-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 795.00 

1939  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 795.00 

1939  MS-64  (NGC).  A  splash  of  rich  golden 

toning  at  the  rims . 75.00 

1939  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 75.00 

1939-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 169.00 

1939-D  MS-64.  Brilliant . 59.00 

1939- S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 265.00 

1 940  Proof-60  (PCGS).  Uniformly  brilliant  with  a 

touch  of  frost  on  the  design  motifs.  Attractive 
for  the  grade . 375.00 

1940  MS-65.  Brilliant . 135.00 

1940  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 65.00 

1940  MS-63  (PCGS).  Lustrous  pastel  toning  high¬ 
lights . 49.00 

1940- S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 450.00 

1940-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 450.00 

1940-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 85.00 

1940-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 85.00 

1940- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49.00 

1941  Proof-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 435.00 

1941  Proof-64  (PCGS).  No  AW . 435.00 

1941  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 249.00 

1941  MS-65.  Brilliant . 129.00 

1941  MS-65  (PCGS).  Satiny  pale  gold.. ..  129.00 

1941  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 60.00 

1941  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 60.00 

1941  MS-63  (PCGS).  A  hint  of  pale  golden 

toning . 42.00 

1941- D  MS-65.  Brilliant . 135.00 

1941-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 135.00 

1941-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  satiny  pale  golden 

gem . 135.00 


1941-S  MS-65  (NGC).  A  lustrous,  satiny  speci¬ 
men  with  deep  golden  toning  at  the  rims.  A  nice 

strike  for  the  date . 995.00 

1941-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  lovely  gem.  Golden 

highlights  on  the  periphery . 995.00 

Among  Liberty  Walking  halfdollars  const  itutinga  “short 
set,”  1941-1947,  the  1941-S  in  Mint  State  is  by  far  the  most 
elusive.  Most  examples  are  quite  poorly  struck.  The  present 
coin  is  far  above  average  and  will  be  a  prize  in  any  collection. 


1941-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 210.00 

1941-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 19.00 

1941-S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 105.00 

1941-S  MS-60.  Brilliant . 90.00 

1942  MS-65.  Brilliant . 119.00 
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19*42  MS-65  (PCGS).  Champagne  toning  high¬ 
lights  on  lustrous  surfaces . 1 19.00 

1 942  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 52.00 

19*42  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 52.00 

1942  MS-63.  Brilliant . 42.00 

1942  MS-63  (PCGS).  Lustrous  gold . 42.00 

1942  AU-55.  Brilliant . 14.00 

1942  AU-50.  Brilliant . 12.00 

1942-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 225.00 

1942-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  satiny  pale  golden 

gem . 225.00 

1942-D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 79.00 

1942-D  MS-63  (NGC).  Attractive  golden  halos 

surround  brilliant  centers . 79.00 

1942-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 79.00 

1942-D  AU-55  (PCI).  Brilliant . 19.00 

1942-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 465.00 

1942-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  With  attractive  light  ton¬ 
ing . 65.00 

1942- S  MS-60.  Brilliant . 39.00 

1943  MS-65.  Brilliant . 129.00 

1943  MS-65  (PCGS).  Pale  rose  and  rich  golden 

toning  highlights . 129.00 

1943  MS-64.  Brilliant . 56.00 

1943  MS-64  (NGC).  Dazzling  mint  lustre  with  a 

hint  of  rich  gold  at  the  rims . 56.00 

1943  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lustrous  pale  golden  sur¬ 
faces . 56.00 

1943  MS-63.  Brilliant . 42.00 

1943  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 42.00 

1943  MS-63  (PCGS).  Radiant  gold . 42.00 

1943  MS-60  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 38.00 

1943- D  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 325.00 

1943-D  MS-65.  Brilliant . 189.00 

1 943-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  With  attractive  light  ton¬ 
ing . 189.00 

1943-D  MS-64.  Brilliant . 1 15.00 

1943-D  MS-64  (NGC).  Blush  of  pale  gold.  1 15.00 

1943-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Hints  of  pale  gold  on  the 

obverse . 1 15.00 

1943-D  MS-63  (NGC).  Satiny  champagne  high¬ 
lights . 83.00 

1943-D  MS-63.  Breen-5205.  This  is  the  vari¬ 
ety  that  Walter  Breen  described  as  an 
overdate.  However  some  consider  this  not 

to  be  such . 275.00 

1943-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 395.00 

1943-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Pale  rose  toning  high¬ 
lights . 395.00 

1943-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 89.00 

1943-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 89.00 

1943- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 56.00 

1944  MS-65.  Brilliant . 129.00 

1944  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 129.00 

1944  MS-65  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned . 129.00 

1944  MS-64.  Brilliant . 52.00 

1944  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 52.00 

1944  MS-63.  Brilliant . 42.00 

1944  MS-63  (NGC).  Radiant  pale  golden  sur- 

. . 42.00 

1944  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 42.00 

1944  MS-61.  Brilliant . 39.00 

1944- D  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 135.00 


1944-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Attractive  toning.  135.00 

1944-D  MS-64.  Brilliant . 79.00 

1944-D  MS-64  (NGC).  Rich  golden  peripheral 

toning . 79.00 

1944-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  gold . 79.00 

1944-D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 53.00 

1944-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Attractive  golden  high¬ 
lights . 53.00 

1 944-S  MS-65.  Smoky  topaz  and  rose  toning  high¬ 
lights . 609.00 

1 944-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  frosty  gem  with  pale 

golden  highlights . 609.00 

1 944-S  MS-64  (ANACS  Cache).  Brilliant.  89.00 

1 944-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 89.00 

1 944- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 56.00 

1945  MS-65.  Brilliant . 119.00 

1945  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  satiny,  pale  golden  speci¬ 
men . 1 19.00 

1945  MS-64.  Brilliant . 52.00 

1945  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 52.00 

1945  MS-63.  Brilliant . 42.00 

1945  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 42.00 

1945  MS-63  (PCGS).  Light  gold  and  deep  cham¬ 
pagne  toning . 42.00 

1945  AU-50.  Brilliant . 12.00 

1945- D  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 289.00 

1945-D  MS-65.  Brilliant . 1 19.00 

1945-D  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1 19.00 

1945-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant  at  the  centers,  a 

splash  of  deep  gold  at  the  rims . 1 1 9.00 

1945-D  MS-64.  Brilliant . 59.00 

1945-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 59.00 

1945-D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 46.00 

1945-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  A  glittering  pale  golden 

beauty . 46.00 

1945-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 205.00 

1945-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Medium  golde.  .205.00 

1945-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 59.00 

1945-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 59.00 

1945-S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 46.00 

1945-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Pale  rose  and  golden  ton¬ 
ing  highlights . 46.00 

1945-S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 42.00 


1946  MS-65.  Brilliant . 155.00 

1946  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 155.00 

1946  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 45.00 

1946  AU-50.  Brilliant . 14.00 

1946-D  MS-65.  Brilliant . 1 19.00 

1946-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 19.00 

1946-D  MS-64.  Brilliant . 59.00 

1946-D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 45.00 

1946-D  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 45.00 

1946-D  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 39.00 

1946-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . .129.00 

1946-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  With  attractive  light  ton¬ 
ing . 129.00 

1946-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 59.00 

1946-S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 42.00 

1946- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 42.00 

1947  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 155.00 

1947  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 59.00 

1947- D  MS-65.  Brilliant . 129.00 

1947-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 129.00 

1947-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Frosty  gold . 45.00 

Franklin  Half  Dollars 


1948-1963 


We  offer  only  Franklin  half  dollars  which  meet 
our  high  standards  for  strike,  lustre,  and  surface 
quality.  We  carefully  select  coins  which  represent 
the  top  level  of  quality  for  the  grade. 

1950  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Rarest  Proof. 325.00 

1950  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 285.00 


1 943-S  Liberty  Walking 500 

Special  Purchase 


The  Liberty  Walking  half 
dollar  series  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  popular 
in  U.S.  numismatics.  Our 
buyers  just  cherrypicked  a 
large  holding  of  Liberty 
Walking  half  dollars 
and  acquired  several 


Just  $395 


sparkling  MS-65,  PCGS- 
certified,  San  Francisco  Mint 
gems.  These  are  outstanding 
coins  of  hand-picked 
quality,  all  quite  lustrous  and 
beautiful.  Add  one  ot 
these  gems  to  your 
collection  lor  just  $395! 
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An  Early  Encounter 

I  first  met  Wayte  Raymond  in  1 937-38  when  I  was  1 3  and 
14  years  old,  but  I  really  didn’t  get  to  know  him  well  at  the 
time.  Wayte  Raymond  occupied  two  positions.  He  ran  the 
Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Company,  the  coin  department  on  the 
third  floor  of  1  West  47th  Street,  and  he  also  had  offices  in 
Rockefeller  Center,  known  as  Wayte  Raymond,  Inc.  He  had 
several  employees,  Stuart  Mosher  and  Leonard  Kusterer 
among  them.  They  alternated  being  behind  the  counter. 
Leonard  Kusterer  worked  at  Scott’s  on  Saturdays,  and  he  was 
occasionally  at  Rockefeller  Center.  Stuart  Mosher  and  his 
sister  Dorothy  (who  later  married  Alan  Faxon) 
worked  there,  too.  Alan  Faxon  was  the  distributor  of 
Wayte  Raymond  “National’’  coin  albums,  and  the 
“Popular”  brand  albums  with  green  covers.  Wayte 
Raymond  made  a  good  living.  He  later  told  me  in 
the  1940s  that  he  was  making  $23,000,  which  was 
a  lot  of  money  back  then. 

I  was  enamored  with  United  States  patterns  at 
the  time  I  met  Raymond.  It  was  my  first  legitimate 
U.S.  series  that  I  collected  at  age  14.  I  read  the  Coin 
Collectors  Journal,  published  by  Raymond,  which 
had  more  information  on  patterns  than  any  other 
periodical. 

I  wrote  an  article  for  the  Journal.  I  remember 
distinctly  my  handwriting  was  so  bad  (I  should 
have  become  a  doctor)  that  I  had  my  mother,  who 
had  magnificent  Spenserian  handwriting,  tran¬ 
scribe  the  article.  It  turned  out  to  be  15  pages 
long.  After  all  of  this  effort,  I  got  a  curt  one- 
sentence  reply  from  Wayte  Raymond  stating  that 
wasn’t  suitable.  I’d  give  anything  today  to  find 
out  how  suitable  it  really  was,  but  now,  it  is  lost 
to  history. 

When  I  went  up  to  Rockefeller  Center,  it  was 
usually  on  a  Saturday  when  I  made  the  rounds  of  the 
New  York  City  coin  dealers.  I  saw  Wayte  Raymond 
a  couple  of  times.  Usually,  I  walked  through  the 
office  and  would  say  “Good  Morning,  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond,”  or  something  like  that,  and  he’d  ignore  me 
almost  totally.  I  thought  he  was  aloof;  it  was  like 
looking  at  God  or  the  Pope. 

Leonard  Kusterer  of  his  staff  I  thought  rather 


The  “Confederatio  Cent” 

I  didn’t  get  to  know  Wayte  Raymond 
until  1950.  In  that  year  I  worked  for  Lever  Brothers,  and 
entertained  myself  by  writing  articles  for  The  Numismatist  and. 
The  Numismatic  Scrapbook.  Somebody  sent  me  a  Confederatio 
copper  cent,  small  circle  and  stars  variety.  The  coin  was  worn, 
in  Fine  condition.  I  had  been  getting  a  slight  bit  of  notoriety  in 
the  hobby  press,  and  I  guess  he  figured  I  was  an  authority.  After 
looking  it  over,  I  pronounced  it  a  Bolen  struck  copy  that  was 
worn,  made  in  the  19th  century,  not  in  the  1780s.  I  sent  it  back 
to  the  guy. 

I  lived  in  Levittown,  Long  Island,  at  the  time.  About  two  or 
three  weeks  later  I  got  a  letter  from  Wayte  Raymond  from  his 


Wayte  Raymond 


I  Remember 
Wayte  Raymond 


by  John  J.  Ford,  Jr. 


curt  and  hard-nosed,  while  Stuart  Mosher 
was  very  kind,  as  he  took  an  interest  in  me. 
I  remember  when  the  Standard  Catalogue 
of  World  Coins,  the  Raymond  publication, 
the  first  one,  came  out  with  its  brown 
cover,  featuring  20th-century  issues.  Stuart 
Mosher  gave  me  one  for  a  dollar,  because 
he  said  it  was  damaged,  the  corner  being 
bent  or  something,  a  defect  I  couldn’t  re¬ 
ally  see.  And,  then  he’d  sell  me  groups  of 
coins,  Liberty  Seated  dimes  at  12 <t  apiece 
or  worn  stuff  that  they  bought  over  the 
counter  from  Scott’s.  Stuart  Mosher  treated 
me  very  well. 
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"Boathouse"  at  Montauk,  New  York,  which  was  rather  formal.  It  went 
something  like  this: 

“Dear  Mr.  Ford,  It  is  my  understanding  that  you  pronounced, 
blah-blah-blah-blah  coin  blah-blah-blah-blah-blah  as  being  a  Bolen 
copy  and  I’d  like  to  know  how  you  arrived  at  this  conclusion.  — Wayte 
Raymond.” 

So,  I  wrote  back,  and  in  a  very  long  letter  told  him  how  I  arrived  at 
my  conclusion;  I  told  him  about  the  secret  mark  on  the  Bolen  copy.  I 
think  it  was  a  dot  in  an  A. 

It  seems  that  Wayte  Raymond  had  sold  this  colonial  to  Mr.  Prann  in 
Puerto  Rico.  When  the  Prann  material  was  sold  by  the  Numismatic 
Gallery  in  1947  at  the  ANA  Convention  auction  in  Buffalo,  it  was 
represented  as  genuine,  and  was  bought  by  the  person  who  sent  it  to  me. 
I  didn’t  know  at  the  time  that  Wayte  Raymond  had  sold  the  coin  to 
Prann. 

A  Trip  to  Montauk 

Raymond  wrote  back  and  said,  “Young  man,  I’d  like  to  meet  you.” 
That  was  the  whole  letter.  So  I  took  my  year-and-a-half  daughter  Susan 
(this  was  in  May  1950)  and  my  wife  Joan,  and  we  drove  out  to  Montauk 
at  the  tip  of  Long  Island.  It  was  a  command  performance.  The  thing 
I  remember  most  about  that  trip  was  my  daughter  was  then  and  is  now 
extraordinarily  precocious.  It  was  the  first  day  she  chewed  gum.  She  was 
17  months  old. 

I  remember  well  arriving  at  Wayte  Raymond’s  place,  which  he 
called  the  Boathouse.  He  and  his  wife  Olga  never  had  any  children — 
they  raised  dogs  as  a  substitute — and  I  recollect  my  daughter  sticking 
gum  all  over  the  damn  place,  which  didn’t  exactly  go  over  well  with 
Mrs.  Raymond.  But  I  got  along  great  with  Wayte  Raymond,  and  this 
was  the  beginning  of  an  extraordinarily  close  relationship  which  lasted 
from  that  day  in  May  1950  until  his  death  in  September  1956,  over  six 
years  later. 

Wayte  Raymond  liked  coins  across  the  board.  He  liked  Americana; 
he  had  practically  everything.  He  bought  coins  for  investment;  he 
bought  coins  for  beauty,  he  loved  history.  I  guess  if  you  had  to  pick 
something  he  had  a  secret  love  for  it  was  tokens  and  medals.  He  had 
large  amounts  of  obsolete  paper  money,  too.  This  was  all  kept  mainly 
at  the  Boathouse. 

Beginning  in  the  1 920s,  he  got  involved  in  Montauk  real  estate,  and 
bought  a  lot  of  property  there.  After  the  Depression,  he  did  quite  well 
with  the  properties  he  had  left.  Wayte  and  Olga  Raymond’s  Montauk 
retreat  was  a  compound  on  about  two  acres,  with  a  house — with  a 
widow’s  walk  on  top — and  with  a  large  room  overlooking  the  ocean. 
One  wall  was  all  glass,  and  was  about  50  feet  long.  You  could  see  the 
rocks  right  below  it,  and  a  pier  going  out  into  the  water.  During  the  six 
years  that  Wayte  Raymond  and  I  were  really  close,  there  must  have  been 
three  or  four  storms  that  blew  the  glass  in  on  that  room.  The  storms 
usually  wrecked  the  pier  as  well,  and  involved  hiring  a  crane  to  move 
rocks  and  sand. 

They  had  a  “coin  house,”  like  aguest  house,  with  two  or  three  or  four 
rooms,  and  three  or  four  safes  and  filing  cabinets  full  of  coins.  These 
were  mostly  foreign  coins  arranged  in  quantity  by  country  and  by  year. 
King  Kong  couldn’t  pull  those  filing  drawers  out,  they  had  so  many 
coins  in  them.  WR  used  to  have  these  to  supply  people  who  collected 
coins  from  his  publication(s)  Coins  of  the  World.  His  idea  was  to  have 
some  of  most  things  listed  in  reference  books.  If  you  wanted  a  Swedish 
one-krona  piece  he  could  supply  you  an  Unc.  one  for  1  5  cents,  because 


he  had  about  2,000  of  them.  After  Wayte  died,  Olga  continued  to 
spend  time  out  in  Montauk. 

The  Raymond  Coins 

After  that,  we  handled  the  Raymond  estate  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  Raymond  empire.  I  say  “we,”  meaning  New  Netherlands  Coin 
Company,  Charles  Wormser  and  myself.  This  was  in  addition  to  the 
many  coins  that  Wayte  Raymond  gave  us  to  sell  in  the  period  May  1 950 
to  the  summer  of  1956 — unbelievable! 

In  fact,  even  before  I  got  involved  with  Charles  in  the  summer 
of  1950,  I  was  really  making  money  selling  Wayte  Raymond’s 
coins,  although  I  was  ostensibly  a  printing  salesman  for  American 
Direct  Mail  Company.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  Wayte  Ray¬ 
mond  had,  he  had  so  many  different  red  Uncirculated  (and  I  mean 
red  Uncirculated)  Lincoln  cents,  that  he  had  to  keep  them  in 
Popular  albums. 

He  would  give  me  a  complete  set  of  Lincoln  cents  1909  to  1949, 
because  I  think  the  album  pages  ended  at  ’49-S.  They  were  complete 
from  the  1 909  V.D.B.  all  the  way  up  to  '49-S,  red  Unc.,  and  the  price 
to  me  was  $125  a  set.  Anything  I  could  sell  them  for  over  that  was  mine 
to  keep.  That’s  what  he  told  me.  I  went  out  and  I  sold  them  for  $  1 50, 
and  I  came  back  and  he  gave  me  10%  off  the  $125,  so  I  was  making 


John  J.  Ford ’  age  25 ,  in  February 
1950 ,  the  same  year  he  visited 
Wayte  Raymond  in  Montauk. 
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almost  $40  a  week  selling  about  $150  in  Lincoln  cents.  Later  on,  he 
gave  me  sets — he  must  have  had  a  hundred  sets — of  Washington 
quarters,  from  '32  to  49,  and  God  knows  how  many  Mercury  dime 
sets.  They  got  expensive,  though.  By  the  time  I  was  selling  them  in 
1 953,  ’54,  and  ’55, 1  was  getting  $750  foracomplete  setofBU  Mercury 
dimes.  These  had,  of  course,  Gem  Uncs  16-Ds  and  ‘21-Ds.  I  didn’t 
know  if  they  had  full  bands  or  whatever  they  had,  but  they  were 
absolutely  brilliant  and  perfect. 

Coin  Albums 

He  used  to  acquire  rolls  of  this  stuff — he  was  probably  the  first 
guy  in  the  coin  business  to  put  away  rolls.  And,  he  did  it  with  the 
idea  of  supplying  coins  for  the  albums.  I  can’t  figure  out  which  came 
hrst,  the  albums  or  the  rolls.  One  sold  the  other.  In  other  words,  I 
think  he  came  up  with  the  album  idea  in  1931,  ‘32,  having  bought 
the  albums  from  M.L.  Beistle,  of  Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania, 
who,  of  course,  was  the  well-known  half  dollar  specialist.  He  made 
cardboard  albums  with  celluloid  slides,  and  sold  or  licensed  them  to 
Raymond. 

Wayte  Raymond  renamed  them  the  National  Coin  Album.  They 
came  in  two  sizes:  big  and  unwieldy,  and  smaller. 

By  1938,  at  Scott’s  they  were  a  big  feature;  they  were  all  over  the 
place.  And  they  were  extremely  popular  with  collectors  of  the  period. 
One  of  their  attributes  (and  this  turned  out  to  be  very  important),  they 
contained  sulphites.  These,  of  course,  are  inherent  in  practically  all 
paper  that’s  processed  with  sulphuric  acid.  There  were  just  enough 
traces  ofsulphur  remaining  that  ifyou  put  a  brilliant  Uncirculated  coin 
in  these  holders,  they  would  get  a  neat  golden-pink-turquoise  toning 


around  the  periphery. 

Everybody  I  knew  collected  commemoratives  at  the  time,  and  later 
kept  them  in  National  Coin  Albums.  So,  you  get  a  lot  of  commemo¬ 
ratives  with  toning  which  is  highly  desirable  today.  Everybody  likes  it 
because  it  indicates  that  it’s  a  virgin  coin.  Some  nitwit  hasn’t  put  any 
silver  dip  on  it. 

When  New  Netherlands  Coin  Company  handled  rolls  of  United 
States  coins  from  the  Raymond  estate,  we  had  a  policy  against 
people  who  dealt  in  rolls.  Accordingly,  as  the  rolls  had  to  be  sold  for 
Olga  Raymond  (she  insisted  on  it!),  we  had  advertisements  in  the 
Numismatic  Scrapbook Magazineunder  the  name  of“J.A.  Munson.” 
I  had  to  be  rather  devious  in  marketing  this  stuff.  Most  of  the 
quantities  of  foreign  coins  in  the  filing  cabinets  were  bought  by 
Werner  Amelingmeier,  an  automobile  dealer  from  Long  Island. 
What  he  did  with  it  God  only  knows.  I  had  no  interest  in  minor 
foreign  coins. 

In  any  event,  that’s  about  the  story  of  Wayte  Raymond. 

About  the  author: 

John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  a  fine  friend  of  the  firm  for  many  years,  began 
his  interest  in  numismatics  in  the  1930s.  In  the  1950s  and  1960s 
he  was  a  principal  with  Charles  M.  Wormser  in  the  New  Nether¬ 
lands  Coin  Co.,  New  York  City,  which  achieved  renown  for  its 
numismatic  expertise.John’s  own  interests  include  Western  nu¬ 
mismatic  Americana,  Colonials,  numismatic  literature,  and,  in 
general,  just  about  any  interesting  numismatic  Americana.  If  it 
hasn’t  been  researched  before,  so  much  the  better,  for  he  enjoys 
the  challenge. 
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I  suppose  a  case  can  be  made  for  the  fascination  of  collecting  and 
studying  virtually  every  series  of  coinage,  old  and  new,  foreign  and 
domestic,  common  and  rare.  Thus,  it  will  come  as  no  surprise  that  I 
can,  and  will,  record  attributes  that  have  kept  me  interested  in  early 
United  States  silver  dollars  struck  during  the  administrations  of 
Washington,  Adams,  and  Jefferson  from  1794  to  1803. 

Patterned  upon  the  circulating  Spanish  8-real  coin  of  the  period,  the 
dollar  became  the  young  nation’s  flagship  silver  crown-sized  coin. 
Interestingly,  while  intended  as  the  unit  of  its  metric  monetary  system, 
the  dollar  coin  was  not  expected  by  its  originator,  Robert  Morris,  to 
actually  be  struck.  It  was  thought,  apparently,  that  only  fractional 
denominations  would  be  needed. 

The  coin  was  a  problem  for  the  young  Mint  from  the  start.  Not  only 
do  the  1 794  coins  bear  witness  to  the  lack  of  an  adequate  coining  press, 
apparently  there  were  problems  involving  smelting  and  refining  the 
metal  as  well. 

A  dollar  was  a  significant  sum  in  1790s,  perhaps  several  days’ 
wages.  Perhaps,  due  to  its  high  value  the  coin  did  not  circulate 
well,  despite  personal  efforts  of  the  Mint  director  to  gather 


circulating  foreign  silver  and  have  it  recoined  as  dollars.  Finally, 
after  only  1 0  years,  President  Thomas  Jefferson  suspended  further 
striking. 

Approximately  1 1 5  die  varieties  of  three  major  design  types  have 
been  identified.  This  is  not  a  series  for  those  seeking  lots  of  action — the 
coins  are  too  expensive,  ranging  upward  from  several  hundred  dollars 
each.  However,  it  is  pleasant  to  acquire  a  carefully  selected  early  dollar 
and  savor  it  well,  before  the  means  are  available  to  acquire  another. 

During  the  long  period  after  1804,  during  which  no  dollar  coins 
were  struck  in  the  United  States,  these  large  coins  apparently  continued 
to  circulate,  eventually  to  be  known  by  many  people  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  the  “dollars  of  our  daddies.’  And,  speaking  of  “daddies,”  the 
devices  and  die  marks  on  these  large  coins  are  easy  to  see  (even  without 
magnification)  long  after  one’s  eyes  are  those  ol  a  “daddy”  or  even  a 
“granddaddy.” 

About  the  author 

Dr.  Robert  Stark  is  a  well-known  specialist  in  early  dollars,  and  has 
done  much  research  in  the  field. 
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1950  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 99.00 

1950- D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 32.00 

1951  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 210.00 

1951  -S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 49.00 

1951- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49.00 

1952  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 130.00 

1952  Proot-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 120.00 

1953  Proof-65.  Brilliant . 85.00 

1953  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 85.00 

1953  Proof-64.  Brilliant . 75.00 

1953  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 75.00 

1953  MS-65.  Brilliant . 165.00 

1953- D  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 175.00 

1954  Proof-67  (NGC).  Brilliant . 145.00 

1954  Proof-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 55.00 

1954  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 55.00 

1954  Proof-64.  Brilliant . 50.00 

1954  Proof-63.  Brilliant . 45.00 

1954  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 495.00 

1954  MS-63.  Brilliant . 14.00 

1954- D  MS-65.  Brilliant . 145.00 

1954-D  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 145.00 

1954-S  MS-66  (NGC).  Brilliant . 295.00 

1954-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 45.00 

1954-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 45.00 

1954-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 19.00 

1955  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 65.00 

1955  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 50.00 

1955  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 45.00 

1956  Proof-64.  Brilliant . 16.00 

1956  Proof-63.  Brilliant . 15.00 

1957  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 18.00 

1957  Proof-64.  Brilliant . 16.00 

1957  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 16.00 

1957  Proof-63.  Brilliant . 15.00 

1958  Proof-65.  Brilliant . 18.00 

1959  Proof-65.  Brilliant . 18.00 

1959  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 140.00 

1959  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 140.00 

1959  MS-63.  Brilliant . 10.00 

1959-D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 10.00 

1960  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 18.00 

1960  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 16.00 

1960  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 16.00 

1960  MS-63.  Brilliant . 10.00 

1961  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 16.00 

1961  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 295.00 

1962  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 16.00 

1963  Proof-65.  Brilliant . 18.00 

1963  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 16.00 

1963  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 14.00 


Happy  Bidder 

The  following  is  from  a  Colorado  client: 
Dear  B&M: 

Re  your  Lexington  Collection  sale,  Lot. 
#508: 

Just  felt  like  lettingyou  know,  I’m  really 
happy  with  the  coin. 

Thanks, 

(C.R.) 


1963-D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 10.00 


Silver  Dollars 

Flowing  Hair  Dollars 

1794-1795 


1795  Bowers  Borckardt-27,  Bolender-5.  VF- 

20  (PCGS).  Interesting  variety  with  raised 
“bar”  in  field  behind  Miss  Liberty’s  tresses. 
Attractive  iridescent  gold  with  pale  blue  ton¬ 
ing  highlights . 2,495.00 


Draped  Bust  Dollars 


1795-1803 


High  Grade  1797  BB-71  $1 


1797  BB-71.  10x6  Stars.  Large  Letters.  EF-40 

(PCGS).  Original  mint  lustre  is  still  available  in 
some  sections.  Dollars  of  this  date  are  very 
scarce  above  VF.  Only  variety  of  this  year  with 
the  unusual  1 0x6  star  configuration.  A  find  for 
the  discriminating  buyer . 4,750.00 


1797  BB-73  $1 


1797  BB-73.  9x7  Stars.  AU-50  (PCGS).  Small 
Eagle.  Large  Letters.  A  splendid  coin,  one  of  the 
finest  we  have  ever  offered!  Much  original  lustre 
remains . 9,750.00 

Lustrous  1798  BB-118  $1 


1798  BB-118.  Heraldic  Eagle.  AU-50  (PCGS). 
Brilliant,  with  much  original  lustre  still  in  evi¬ 
dence.  An  outstanding  specimen  for  the  type 
collector  as  well  as  the  early  dollar  specialist. 
Certainly,  this  is  among  the  top  two  dozen 

finest  known . 4,950.00 

1800  BB-194.  Dotted  Date.  EF-40  (PCGS). 
Nicely  struck.  Much  original  mint  lustre  still 
remains.  The  dotted  date  feature  is  from  some 
interesting  die  flaws  in  the  date  area  of  the  coin; 
these  appear  as  tiny  raised  “islands.”  1,995.00 


Liberty  Seated  Dollars 


_ 1840-1873 _ 

Our  offering  of  Liberty  Seated  issues  in  this  issue 
includes  a  number  of  notable  pieces,  coins  the 
connoisseur  will  appreciate.  Two  different  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  low-mintage  1 848  are  bound  to  attract 
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attention,  a  seldom-seen  1855  is  worthy  of  notice, 
and  the  Proof-only  1858  is  always  in  demand.  One 
ot  the  nicest  1 864  Proof  dollars  we  have  ever  seen — 
a  coin  combining  low  Proof  mintage  with  low 
business  strike  mintage — will  be  the  centerpiece  in 
any  collection. 

Rare  Mint  State  1848  $1 


1848  MS-62  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning  over 
brilliant  surfaces.  An  especially  nice  example. 
Often  a  span  of  years  will  elapse  between  our 
offerings  of  an  1 848  of  this  remarkable  quality. 
1 848  is  very  important  due  to  the  low  mintage 
of  just  15,000  coins,  one  of  the  smallest  in  the 
series . 6,295.00 


Important  1848  Dollar 


1848  MS-60  (PCGS).  Attractive  light  iridescent 
toning  with  some  prooflike  characteristics.  One 
of  just  1 5,000  minted,  one  of  the  rarest  issues  in 
the  Liberty  Seated  series.  A  quality  specimen  for 
the  specialist.  We  believe  you’ll  agree  that  it  has 
the  aesthetic  quality  of  an  even  higher  graded 
coin . 4,950.00 


Rare  1855  Dollar 


1855  AU-55  (PCGS).  The  1855  silver  dollar  is 
very  rare  in  high  business  strike  grades.  Only  a 


few  exist.  Often,  a  span  of  years  will  elapse 
between  our  having  a  specimen  in  stock.  This 
beauty  will  be  an  attraction  in  any  specialized 
collection . 5,995.00 


Rare  1857  Dollar 


1857  MS-62  (NGC).  In  Mint  State,  the  1857  is 
one  of  the  key  issues  in  the  series.  The  date  is 
elusive  in  any  grade — but  is  especially  so  in  the 
higher  levels . 3,450.00 

Famous  1858  Proof  Rarity 


1858  Proof-63  (PCGS).  An  outstanding  coin  from 

an  aesthetic  viewpoint.  Attractive  light  toning. 
One  of  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen  of  this 
famous  rarity.  The  1858  stands  alone  as  the 
single  Philadelphia  Mint  Liberty  Seated  dollar 
struck  only  in  Proof  finish;  no  examples  were 
ever  made  for  circulation .  1 1,500.00 

Using  the  estimate  of  300  Proofs,  the  production  figure 
is  approximately  one-third  that  of  the  famous  1895  Proof 
Morgan  dollar,  and  as  it  was  minted  several  decades  earlier 
attrition  has  increased  the  difference  even  more. 

1859  AU-50.  Light  gray  and  iridescent  toning. 

Much  rarer  than  its  New  Orleans  counterpart. 
Scarce  in  this  grade . 1,350.00 

1859-0  MS-61  (PCGS) . 1,195.00 

1859- S  EF-40  (PCGS).  Light  gray  toning.  A  pleas¬ 

ing  specimen  of  the  first  San  Francisco  Mint 
Liberty  Seated  dollar . 1,495.00 

The  1859-S  dollar  can  be  called  a  “trade  dollar"  of  sorts, 
as  it  was  specifically  minted  in  response  to  a  call  by  San 
Francisco  merchants  for  a  large  silver  coin  suitable  for  use  in 
the  export  trade. 

1860- 0  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant,  lustrous  sur¬ 

faces  with  a  hint  of  attractive  toning  around  the 
periphery.  A  very  pleasing  specimen  at  this 
grade  level . 1,895.00 

1870-CCF-15  (NGC).  Light  toning.  Ever  popular 
as  the  only  readily  available  Carson  City  Liberty 
Seated  dollar,  and  even  so,  the  term  “readily 
available”  translates  to  “rare”  ifcompared  to,  for 


example,  a  key  Morgan  dollar  such  as  1 879-CC 

or  1889-CC . 765.00 

1871  Proof-60.  Reflective,  pale  gray  surfaces.  The 
obverse  displays  a  few  faint  abrasions  and  a 
small  rim  bruise  at  8:00.  The  reverse  is  much 

nicer . 1,300.00 

1872-S  VF-30.  Scarce  and  desirable,  one  of  just 
9,000  examples  coined  in  San  Francisco  this 
year,  and  one  of  just  four  dates  coined  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  Liberty  Seated  dollar  series. 
Very  lightly  cleaned  long  ago,  now  naturally 
retoned  in  shades  of  silver  and  gold.  A  few 
scattered  marks  are  noted,  and  a  tiny  rim  mark 
is  seen  at  1:00  on  the  reverse.  A  desirable  key 

date . 925.00 

In  the  Liberty  Seated  silver  dollar  series  (1840-1873), 
San  Francisco  coined  silver  dollars  in  just  four  years.  The 
1859-S  and  1872-S  issues  are  both  scarce.  The  1870-S  issue 
is  one  of  the  great  rarities  in  U.S.  numismatics,  with  about  1 0 
pieces  currently  known  in  all  states  of  preservation,  with 
several  of  those  known  pieces  impaired  in  some  way.  The 
1873-S  issue  shows  a  mintage  figure  of  700  pieces  in  U.S. 
Mint  ledgers,  but  no  example  of  this  date  has  ever  been  found 
in  any  collection. 

Morgan  Dollars 


_ 1878-1921 _ 

Morgan  dollars  are  the  most  popular  series  in 
19th-century  American  numismatics.  Check  our 
listings  carefully.  If  you  are  a  Morgan  dollar  special¬ 
ist,  or  want  to  become  one,  make  us  your 
headquarters  for  quality  and  value.  Try  us  for  your 
first  order,  and  you’ll  come  back  again  and  again!  A 
good  way  to  get  started  is  to  pick  a  grade  you  like  for 
its  combination  of  quality  and  price— say,  MS-63 
or  MS-64 — and  buy  as  many  different  dates  as  you 
can  afford.  Later,  you  can  buy  the  rarer  issues  in 
lesser  grades  if  desired. 

When  we  select  Morgan  dollars  for  our  inventor)', 
we  look  only  for  coins  which  meet  our  rigorous 
standards  for  strike,  surface,  and  lustre.  Each  of 
these  is  brilliant  or  has  traces  of  gold  toning,  unless 
otherwise  described. 

We  have  bought  a  very  nice  selection  of  Carson 
City  Mint  dollars  from  1878  through  1885  inclu¬ 
sive.  These  are  lustrous,  frosty,  hand-picked  specimens 
that  you  will  really  enjoy  owning! 

1878  8  Tailfeathers.  MS-62  (PCI).  Brilliant. 65.00 
1878  VAM-38.  7  over  8  Tailfeathers.  MS-64 

(PCGS).  Double  LIBERTY . 495.00 

1878  7/8  Tailfeathers.  MS-64.  Brilliant.  ..395.00 
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Coin  Quiz 

Rarest  of  the  Rare! 


5.  Although  the  Guide  Book  suggests  that 
14,485  were  struck  this  year,  only  three  speci¬ 
mens  are  known  today.  We  sold  one  at  auction 
a  little  over  a  decade  ago,  and  the  other  two  are 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

a.  1874  $3. 

b.  1873-S  Liberty  Seated  $1. 

c.  1822  $5. 

d.  1825/4  $5. 


by  Q.  David  Bowers 


We  give  clues  concerning  1 0  different  United  States  coin 
rarities  from  a  long  list  we  have  handled  over  the  years  (a 
combination  of  Rare  Coin  Revieivznd  auction  listings).  How 
many  can  you  identify?  Get  six  or  more  right,  and  you  are 
doing  well.  Get  eight  or  more  right,  and  you  are  in  the  expert 
class.  Answers  are  given  at  the  end. 

1 .  Struck  privately  a  few  years  before  the  federal  Mint  was 
in  operation,  this  is  probably  the  most  famous  of  all  early 
American  rarities.  The  Garrett  Specimen  sold  by  us  for  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University  realized  $725,000  and  for  many 
years  held  the  record  of  the  most  valuable  rarity  to  cross  the 
auction  block. 

a.  1776  Janus  Head  pattern. 

b.  1787  Brasher  doubloon. 

c.  1786  Nova  Constellatio  copper. 

d.  1787  Massachusetts  cent,  transposed  arrows. 

2.  Also  an  early  American  issue,  this  coin  is  believed  to  be 
unique,  and  was  made  as  a  proposal  for  federal  coinage. 

a.  1783  Nova  Constellatio  “mark”  in  silver. 

b.  1776  Libertas  Americana  medal. 

c.  1791  Washington  Small  Eagle  cent. 

d.  1652  Massachusetts  Pine  Tree  shilling. 

3.  Anthony  C.  Paquet  designed  the  reverse  of  this  issue. 
The  finest  of  two  known  Philadelphia  Mint  coins,  a  superb 
Uncirculated  specimen,  was  sold  by  us  as  part  of  the  Norweb 
Collection. 

a.  1877  $50  gold. 

b.  1797  $1,  9x7  stars,  Small  Letters. 


6.  B.  Max  Mehl  once  called  this  “The  King  of 
American  Coins.”  Its  fame  dates  back  into  the 
mid- 19th  century.  Probably,  more  columns  of 
print  have  been  devoted  to  this  rarity  than  to  any 
other  in  the  American  series.  Eric  P.  Newman 
and  Kenneth  E.  Bressett  wrote  a  book  about  it. 

a.  1836  Gobrecht  silver  dollar. 

b.  1804  silver  dollar. 

c.  1801  “restrike”  silver  dollar. 

d.  1823/2  quarter  dollar. 

7.  Joseph  J.  Mickley  is  said  to  have  obtained  four  Proof 
specimens  of  this  issue  for  face  value  from  the  Mint,  in  the  year  of 
their  coinage.  Within  its  denomination,  it  is  the  most  famous  rarity, 
although  the  1873-CC  without-arrows  has  a  lower  population. 

a.  1838-0  half  dollar. 

b.  1854-C  gold  dollar. 

c.  1851  Liberty  Seated  dollar,  centered  date. 

d.  1 827  original  quarter  dollar. 

8.  Although  24  are  said  to  have  been  struck,  fewer  than  a 
dozen  have  ever  been  traced  with  certainty.  We  have  offered 
these  several  times  over  the  years. 

a.  1894-S  Barber  dime. 

b.  1838  AM  I  NOT  A  MAN  AND  A  BROTHER  Hard 
Times  token,  L-54A. 

c.  1907  Pattern  $20,  Judd-1 776. 

d.  1876  $3. 

9.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  coin  were  made  are 
not  known,  but  it  is  believed  that  a  man  who  later  served  as  the 
mayor  of  North  Tonawanda,  N.Y.,  was  involved.  At  one  time, 
Col.  E.H.R.  Green  owned  all  five  known  pieces.  However,  this 
rarity  derived  its  greatest  fame  from  B.  Max  Mehl,  who  publi¬ 
cized  it  nationally. 

a.  1884  trade  dollar. 

b.  1794  silver  dollar. 

c.  1870-S  silver  dollar. 

d.  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel. 


c.  1849  $20  gold. 

d.  1861  $20  gold. 

4.  Only  five  specimens  are  believed  to  have  been  struck  of 
this  famous  rarity.  All  trace  their  pedigree  to  the  estate  of 
John  W.  Haseltine,  Philadelphia  rare  coin  dealer,  who 
probably  obtained  them  directly  from  the  Mint. 

a.  1 885  trade  dollar. 

b.  1831  half  cent. 

c.  1880  Coiled  Hair  $4. 

d.  1 868  large  cent. 


10.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  just  one  of  these  in  existence. 
That’s  right,  just  one.  We  sold  it  as  part  of  the  Eliasberg 
Collection,  and  now  it  reposes  in  a  fine  Texas  cabinet.  At  one 
time,  it  was  the  property  of  William  H.  Woodin. 

a.  1922  High  Relief  Peace  silver  dollar. 

b.  1964-D  Peace  silver  dollar. 

c.  1 870-CC  $20. 

d.  1870-S  $3. 
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UNITED  STATES  SILVER  COINS 


1878  7  over  8  Tailfeathers.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 


liant . 395.00 

1878  7  Tailfeathers,  Reverse  of  1878.  MS-64 

(NGC).  Brilliant . 135.00 

1878  7  Tailfeathers,  Reverse  of  1878.  MS-64 

(PCGS).  Brilliant . 135.00 

1878  7  Tailfeathers,  Reverse  of  1879.  MS-63 

(PCGS).  Brilliant . 145.00 

1878-CC  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 995.00 

1878-CC  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 210.00 

1878-CC  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1 10.00 

1878-CC  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 10.00 

1878-CC  MS-62.  Brilliant . 95.00 

1878-CC  MS-62  PQ  (PCI).  Brilliant . 95.00 

1878-CC  MS-62  (PCI).  Brilliant . 95.00 

1878-CC  MS-61  PL.  Brilliant . 95.00 

1878-CC  MS-61.  Brilliant . 90.00 

1878-S  MS-65  PL.  Brilliant . 395.00 

1878-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 65.00 

1878-S  MS-62  PL.  Brilliant . 39.00 


1878-S  to  1884-S  Dollar  Set.  7  Pieces.  MS-60  to 
AU.  Early  set  representing  the  first  seven  dates 
from  the  San  Francisco  Mint  in  custom  im¬ 
printed  plastic  display  holder.  The  five  coins 
dated  1878-S  thfough  1882-S  pieces  average 
MS-62;  and  the  two  coins  dated  1883-S  and 
1884-S  are  AU-50  to  AU-53.  Ask  for  “Early 
San  Francisco  Morgan  Dollar  Set”  when  or¬ 
dering . 549.00 

1878-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 285.00 

1878-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Just  a  hint  of  light  golden 

peripheral  toning . 65.00 

1879  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 39.00 


Splendid  1879-CC  $1 


1879-CC  Perfect  CC.  MS-63  PL  (NGC).  Perfect 
mintmark  variety.  A  superb  specimen,  very 
sharply  struck  and  with  delicate  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  nicest  1 879-CC  dollars  we  have 
ever  seen  in  any  grade.  The  connoisseur  will 


really  like  this  one!  . 2,995.00 

1879-0  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 75.00 

1879-S  MS-65.  Brilliant . 129.00 

1879-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 129.00 

1879-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 129.00 

1879- S  Reverse  of  1878.  AU-55  (ANACS  Cache). 

Brilliant . 85.00 

1880  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 39.00 

1880- CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  Surfaces  lightly  toned 

in  attractive  shades  of  pale  gold . 589.00 

1880-CC  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 285.00 


1880-CC  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 185.00 

1880-CC  Reverse  of  1878.  MS-64  (PCGS).  A 
satiny  gem.  Radiant  cartwheel  lustre  on  both 
sides.  Overdate  details  plainly  evident  under 

low  magnification . 550.00 

1880-CC  Reverse  of  1878.  MS-63  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant . 295.00 

1880-CC  3rd  Reverse,  8  over  7.  MS-65  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 625.00 

1880-CC  3rd  Reverse,  8  over  7.  MS-64  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 375.00 

1880-0  VAM-la.  MS-63.  This  is  the  “Hangnail” 
variety  (FS#  $1-005.1)  as  described  in  the  third 
edition  of  the  Cherrypicker’s  Guide  (available 


from  our  Publications  Department).  .495.00 

1880-0  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 15.00 

1880-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 125.00 

1880-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49.00 

1880- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 32.00 

1881  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 35.00 

1881- CC  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 425.00 

1881-CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 425.00 

1881-CC  MS-64  (PCGS).  Frosty  devices  with  a 

hint  of  gold . 255.00 

1881-CC  MS-63.  Brilliant . 210.00 

1881-CC  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 210.00 

1881-CC  MS-62.  Brilliant . 205.00 

1881-CC  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 205.00 

1881-0  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 125.00 

1881-S  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 315.00 

1881-S  MS-65  PL.  Brilliant . 139.00 

1881-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Smooth  satiny  surfaces 

with  a  whisper  of  golden  toning . 129.00 

1881-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 125.00 

1881-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 49.00 

1881-S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 32.00 

1881- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 32.00 

1882  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  satiny  gem.  Splashes  of 

pale  rose  toning  grace  Miss  Liberty’s  portrait 
and  the  reverse  eagle . 525.00 

1882- CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  Just  a  whisper  of  blue 

and  gold  peripheral  toning . 239.00 


1882-CC  MS-64.  Brilliant . 99.00 

1882-CC  MS-64  (PCGS).  Attractive  light  ton¬ 
ing . 99.00 

1882-CC  MS-63.  Brilliant . 79.00 

1882-CC  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 79.00 

1882-CC  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 79.00 

1 882-0  MS-65  (PCGS).  Pale  golden  highlights  on 

frosty  silver  surfaces . 799.00 

1882-0  MS-64  PL  (NGC).  Brilliant . 175.00 

1882-0  MS-64.  Brilliant . 85.00 

1882-0  MS-64  (NGC).  Pale  golden  toning  at  the 

rims . 85.00 

1882-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 85.00 

1882-0  MS-63.  Brilliant . 35.00 

1882-S  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 315.00 

1882-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 145.00 

1882-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 50.00 

1882-S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 32.00 

1882- S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 32.00 

1883  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 145.00 

1883  MS-64.  Brilliant . 52.00 

1883  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 52.00 

1883  MS-63  DMPL.  Brilliant . 89.00 

1883  MS-63  (PCGS).  Lightly  spashed  in  pale 

golden  hues . 35.00 

1883- CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 210.00 

1 883-CC  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning  on 

reverse . 95.00 

1 883-CC  MS-63  (PCGS).  A  hint  of  blue  and  fiery 

orange  toning  on  reverse . 75.00 

1883-0  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 450.00 

1883-0  MS-64.  Brilliant . 49.00 

1883-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49.00 

1883-0  MS-63.  Brilliant . 38.00 

1883- S  and  1884-S  dollar  pair.  Both  AU-50.  In 

custom  plastic  holder . 375.00 

1884  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 295.00 

1884  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 39.00 

1884  MS-60.  Brilliant . 19.00 

1884- CC  MS-65.  Brilliant . 210.00 

1884-CC  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 210.00 

1884-CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 210.00 


1878-S  Morgan  Dollars 

MS-G4  PCGS 

What  a  great  buy  we  have  for  you!  This  coin 
will  start  you  on  your  way  to  an  outstanding 
collection  of  Morgan  dollars.  We  recently  acquired 
a  small  hoard  of  these  attractive  pieces  and  expect 
them  to  sell  quickly.  In  fact,  at  this  price,  order 
several — they  make  great  gifts!  One  for  just  $65. 


Just  $65 
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UNITED  STATUS  SILVER  COINS 


1884-CC  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 95.00 

1884-CC  MS-64  (PCGS).  Light  gold . 95.00 

1884-CC  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 75.00 

1884-CC  MS-63  (PCGS).  Light  golden  toning  on 

reverse . 75.00 

1884-CC  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 70.00 

1884-CC  MS-60.  Brilliant . 65.00 

1884-0  MS-65.  Brilliant . 129.00 

1884-0  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 129.00 

1884-0  MS-64.  Brilliant . 49.00 

1884-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49.00 

1884-0  MS-63.  Brilliant . 32.00 

1884-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 32.00 

1884-S  AU-55.  Brilliant . 395.00 

1884-S  AU-55  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 395.00 

1884-S  AU-53  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 325.00 

1884-S  AU-50.  Brilliant . 259.00 

1885  MS-65.  Brilliant . 139.00 

1885  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 139.00 

1885  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 35.00 


1885-CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  lustrous  gem.  One  of 
228,000  coined  in  Carson  City  this  year,  the 
lowest  mintage  figure  from  that  mint  in  the  series. 
Splashes  of  iridescent  rose  on  both  sides.  485.00 


1885-CC  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 269.00 

1885-CC  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 239.00 

1885-0  MS-65.  Brilliant . 129.00 

1885-0  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 129.00 

1885-0  MS-64.  Brilliant . 49.00 

1885-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49.00 

1885-0  MS-63.  Brilliant . 32.00 


1885-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 32.00 

1885-0  MS-62.  Brilliant . 26.00 

1885-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 465.00 

1885-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 465.00 

1885-S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 195.00 

1885-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 195.00 

1885-S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 139.00 

1885- S  AU-55  (PCI).  Brilliant . 59.00 

1886  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 325.00 

1886  MS-65.  Brilliant . 129.00 

1886  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 129.00 

1886  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 129.00 

1886  MS-64.  Brilliant . 49.00 

1886  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49.00 

1886  MS-63.  Brilliant . 32.00 

1886  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 32.00 

1886- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 249.00 

1887/6  Overdate.  MS-63  (PCGS).  A  major  rarity 

among  Philadelphia  Morgan  dollars.  1,395.00 

1887  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 129.00 

1887  MS-64.  Brilliant . 49.00 

1887  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49.00 

1887  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 32.00 

1887  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 32.00 

1887/6-0  Overdate.  MS-60  (PCGS) . 310.00 

1887- 0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 475.00 

1887-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 19.00 

1887-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 179.00 

1887- S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 99.00 

1888  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 225.00 

1888  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 32.00 

1888- 0  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 535.00 

1888- 0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 69.00 

1889  MS-65  (NGC).  Glittering  satiny  gem.  Just  a 

hint  of  gold  at  the  rims . 435.00 

1889  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 435.00 

1889- 0  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 135.00 

1889-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 365.00 

1889-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Fully  brilliant  with  strong 

cartwheel  lustre . 365.00 

1889-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 225.00 

1890  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 235.00 

1890  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 235.00 

1890  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49.00 

1890  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 26.00 


Gem  1890-CC  Dollar 


1890-CC  MS-65  (NGC).  A  popular  rarity  at  this 
grade  level.  Lustrous  gem  surfaces  with  pale 

golden  toning . 4,250.00 

1890-CC  MS-64.  A  brilliant,  lustrous,  and  beau¬ 
tiful!  . 775.00 


1890-CC  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  gem  specimen  of  a 
popular  Carson  City  issue.  Attractive  light  ton¬ 


ing . 775.00 

1890-CC  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 425.00 

1890-CC  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 275.00 

1890-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 230.00 

1890-0  MS-63  PL.  Brilliant . 139.00 

1890-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 215.00 

1890-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 59.00 

1 89 1  MS-64  (NGC).  A  lustrous  beauty  with  whis¬ 
per  of  pale  champagne  toning . ..695.00 

1891  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 695.00 

1891  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 165.00 

1891  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant . 75.00 

1891  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 75.00 


1891-CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  satiny  gem  with 
reflective  surfaces  and  lightly  frosted  design 
elements.  Attractive  rose  and  gold  toning  on  the 

highlights . 2,230.00 

1891-CC  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 650.00 

1 89 1  -CC  MS-64  (PCGS).  Attractive  toning  high¬ 
lights  on  frosty  silver  surfaces . 650.00 

1 89 1  -CC  MS-63.  Becoming  hard  for  us  to  find  at 

this  grade  level . 310.00 

1891-CC  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 310.00 

1891-CC  MS-63  (PCGS).  Popular  date  from  the 
waning  years  of  CC  mintage.  Brilliant.3 10.00 

1891-CC  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 215.00 

1891-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 239.00 

1891- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 75.00 

1 892  MS-64.  One  of  the  scarcer  Philadelphia  Mint 

issues  of  the  era . 675.00 

1892- CC  MS-63.  Very  sharply  struck.  Brilliant 
and  lustrous.  Scarce  Carson  City  issue.795.00 


1892- S  AU-50  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  Much  original 

mint  lustre  still  remains.  Quite  a  popular  rar¬ 
ity . 2.350.00 

1893- CC  MS-60  PL  (PCGS).  Highly  reflective 

surfaces  and  lightly  frosted  motifs.  Quite  attrac¬ 
tive . 1 ,495.00 


Carson  City 
Dollars 

Carson  City  dollars,  produced  in  Nevada 
using  silver  from  the  Comstock  Lode,  are 
very  popular,  as  well  they  should  be.  Their 
mintages  are  fairly  low,  they  have  the  only 
two-letter  mintmark,  and  have  always  been 
prized  as  collectors’  items. 

We  recently  purchased  a  very  nice  holding 
of  CC  dollars  and  offer  the  following  listing 
of  choice,  well-struck  CC  Morgan  dollars, 
all  aesthetically  pleasing.  To  encourage  you 
to  add  to  or  start  a  set,  if  you  buy  three  or 
more  different  coins,  take  a  4%  discount. 


Variety 

MS-63 

MS-64 

MS-65 

1878-CC 

$110 

$210 

$995 

1880-CC 

185 

285 

589 

1 88 1  -CC 

210 

255 

425 

1882-CC 

79 

99 

239 

1883-CC 

75 

95 

210 

1 884-CC 

75 

95 

210 

1885-CC 

239 

269 

485 

1 890-CC 

425 

775 

4250 

1891-CC 

310 

650 

2350 
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1893-CC  MS-60  (PCGS).  A  highly  prized  date 
from  the  Final  year  of  CC  mintage.  Brilliant  and 
lustrous.  A  scattering  of  obverse  marks  keeps 
this  from  a  much  higher  grade;  the  reverse  could 

be  graded  MS-63 . 1,195.00 

1893-CC  AU-50.  Much  mint  lustre  remains  on 

attractive  surfaces . 850.00 

1893-CC  EF-40.  Moderately  well  worn,  but  still 
highly  attractive . 450.00 

Incredible  Morgan  Dollar  Rarity 


1893-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  lustrous  gem  survivor 
from  a  mintage  of  just  300,000.  Satiny  surfaces 
with  delightful'gold.  Rare  this  nice.  14,500.00 

In  this  grade,  the  1893-0  is  one  of  major  rarities  in  the 
Morgan  dollar  series.  Often,  a  period  of  years  will  elapse 
between  our  having  an  example  in  stock. 

EF-40  1893-S  $1 


1893-S  EF-40  (PCGS).  Highly  prized.  Indeed  no 
other  business  strike  issue  in  the  series  is  as  well 
known  as  this  date.  Hints  of  original  lustre  on 


pleasing  golden  gray  surfaces . 3,500.00 

1894  AU-50.  Generous  amounts  of  mint  lustre 
remain.  ..." . 575.00 


Choice  1894-0  $1 


1894-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Rich  gold  and  rose  ton¬ 
ing  on  lustrous  silver  surfaces . 2,595.00 


1 894-0  MS-60  (NGC).  Very  conservatively  graded 
by  NGC,  with  the  eye  appeal  of  a  higher  grade. 
I  ntense  cartwheel  lustre  on  brilliant  surfaces.  J  ust 


a  splash  of  gold  in  Liberty’s  tresses . 650.00 

1894-0  AU-55.  Brilliant . 225.00 

1894- S  MS-60.  Lustrous  and  attractive  for  the 

grade . 395.00 

1895- 0  AU-50.  A  highly  important  issue. 795. 00 

1895-0  EF-40  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 195.00 

1896  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 210.00 

1896  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 210.00 

1896  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49.00 

1896  MS-63.  Brilliant . 32.00 


1896-0  MS-61  (PCGS).  Attractive  brilliant  sur¬ 


faces . 1,095.00 

1896- 0  AU-50.  Brilliant . 1 10.00 

1897  MS-65  (PCGS).  Asatiny  gem  with  just  a  hint 

of  pale  gold . 31 0.00 

1897- 0  MS-61.  Brilliant . 850.00 

1 897-0  MS-60  (PCGS).  A  rarity  in  Uncirculated. 

Lustrous  surfaces.  Nice  for  the  grade.  .650.00 

1897-0  AU-55.  Brilliant . 1 19.00 

1897-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Lustrous,  satiny  surfaces 

with  a  hint  of  gold . 575.00 

1897-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 575.00 

1897-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1 15.00 

1897-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 15.00 

1897- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 59.00 

1898  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 265.00 

1898  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 32.00 

1898- 0  MS-65  PL  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 260.00 

1898-0  MS-65.  Brilliant . 129.00 

1898-0  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 129.00 

1898-0  MS-64.  Brilliant . 55.00 

1898-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 55.00 

1898-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 32.00 

1899  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  popular  issue,  one  of  just 
330,000  business  strikes  coined.  Lustrous  silver 
surfaces  with  a  hint  of  pale  gold  toning.  599.00 


1899  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 189.00 

1899  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 99.00 

1899  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 89.00 

1899-0  MS-64.  Brilliant . 50.00 

1899-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 50.00 


1899-S  MS-65  (NGC).  A  frosty  gem  with  strong 
cartwheel  lustre  and  a  hint  of  pale  rose  ton¬ 
ing . 1,195.00 

1899-S  MS-64  (NGC).  A  delightful  gem.  Satiny 
surfaces  with  strong  cartwheel  lustre  and  a  whis¬ 


per  of  rich  rose . 525-00 

1899-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lustrous,  with  the  eye 
appeal  of  an  even  higher  grade.  A  suggestion  of 
pale  champagne  toning . 525.00 

1899- S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 265.00 

1900  MS-65.  Brilliant . 210.00 

1900  MS-65  (ANACS  Cache).  Brilliant.  .210.00 
1900  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 210.00 

1900- 0  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 129.00 


1900-O/CC  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lus¬ 


trous.  A  gem  of  outstanding  quality.  1,395.00 
1900-O/CC  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lus¬ 
trous.  An  attractive  gem . 1,395  00 

The  1900-O/CC  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
varieties  in  the  series.  The  Carson  City  coining  facility  shut 


down  operations  in  1893.  On  hand  were  some  unused 
reversed  dies  with  the  “CC”  mintmark.  At  the  end  of  the 
decade,  when  it  was  realized  that  the  coining  operations 
would  not  be  reopened,  the  unused  dies  were  shipped  to 
Philadelphia  (where  all  dies  were  prepared  and  mintmarks 
were  added),  and  overpunched  with  an  “O”  mintmark  in 
each  instance,  and  then  shipped  to  New  Orleans  for  use. 
Today,  the  1900-O/CC  shows  clear  evidence  of  the  “CC” 
letters  beneath  the  “O.”  Thus,  it  can  rightly  be  considered 
part  of  the  Carson  City  series  as  well  as  the  New  Orleans 
series — a  dollar  with  a  link  to  two  different  mints,  widely 
separated  geographically. 

1900-O/CC  MS-64.  Brilliant . 550.00 

1900-O/CC  MS-64  (PCGS).  Pale  golden  toning 

on  lustrous  surfaces . 550.00 

1900-O/CC  MS-63.  One  of  the  most  interesting 

varieties  in  the  series.  Brilliant . 335.00 

1 900-O/CC  MS-63  (PCGS).  A  glittering  lustrous 

gem,  choice  for  the  grade . 335.00 

1900-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Radiant  cartwheel  lustre 
and  pale  golden  toning  add  to  the  overall  aes¬ 
thetic  charm .  1,550.00 

1900-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  full  mint 
brilliance . 375.00 


1901  Proof-62.  Brilliant.  A  very  attractive  speci¬ 
men  of  the  second  scarcest  (after  1895) 
Philadelphia  Mint  Morgan  dollar  in  higher 
grades.  As,  for  all  practical  purposes,  Mint  State 
coins  are  unavailable,  this  Proof  will  enable  you 
to  make  an  “end  run"  and  obtain  a  nice  speci¬ 


men  for  reasonable  cost . 2,750.00 

1901  AU-53.  Brilliant . 275.00 

1901-0  MS-65.  Brilliant . 239.00 

1901-0  MS-63  PL.  Brilliant . 55.00 

1901-0  MS-63.  Brilliant . 35.00 

1901-0  MS-62.  Brilliant . 27.00 


Magnificent  1901-S  $1 


1901-S  MS-66  (PCGS).  At  this  grade  level  the 
1901-S  emerges  as  a  key  issue  in  the  series.  The 
present  coin  will  be  a  highlight  in  the  finest 
Morgan  dollar  collection.  Finding  an  equal 
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specimen,  not  only  from  a  technical  grading 
standpoint  but  from  an  aesthetic  viewpoint, 
would  be  difficult  indeed . 14,900.00 

1902  MS-65  (PCGS).  Satiny  pale  gold. ...  595.00 

1902-0  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 185.00 

1902-0  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 185.00 

1902-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  popular  New  Orleans 

issue . 55.00 

1902-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 32.00 

1902- S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 550.00 

1903  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 250.00 

1903  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 250.00 

1903- 0  MS-65  (PCGS).  Fully  lustrous.  A  satiny 

gem . 365.00 

Until  the  mid  20th  century,  the  1903-0  was  considered 
to  be  a  prize  rarity,  particularly  in  Uncirculated.  In  the  early 
1960s,  all  this  changed.  The  Treasury  Department  released 
bags  of  Uncirculated  Morgan  dollars  to  the  public,  and  the 
1903-0  was  among  them. 


1903-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 219.00 

1903-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 185.00 

1903-0  MS-62.  Brilliant . 180.00 

1903- S  EF-40.  Desirable  in  all  grades.  Deep  silver 

gray  with  gold  highlights . 275.00 

1904  Proof-62  (PCGS).  Splendid,  with  light  lilac, 
gray,  and  iridescent  toning.  Scarce.  .  1,895.00 
1904  MS-64  (NGC).  Rose  toning  on  satiny  sur¬ 
faces . 595.00 

1904  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 595.00 

1904  MS-60.  Brilliant . 69.00 

1904- 0  MS-64.  Brilliant . 49.00 

1904-0  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49.00 

1904-0  MS-63.  Brilliant . 32.00 

1904-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 32.00 

1904-S  AU-50.  Brilliant . 550.00 

1904-S  VF-30.  Brilliant . 49.00 

1921  Morgan.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  155.00 

1921-D  MS-64.  Brilliant . 75.00 

1921-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 75.00 

1921-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 32.00 

1921-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Radiant  cartwheel  lustre 

and  a  splash  of  iridescent  gold  enhance  the 

overall  effect.  Scarce  this  nice . 1,250.00 

1921-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 159.00 

1921-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 159.00 


Peace  Dollars 


_ 1921-1935 _ 

Peace  dollars  arc,  in  our  opinion,  among  the  best 
values  in  today’s  marketplace.  Coins,  such  as  those 
rhat  we  offer,  with  brilliant,  choice  surfaces,  strong 


strikes,  and  attractive  lustre,  are  available  for  only  a 
fraction  of  their  former  prices.  Use  this  listing  to 
start  a  collection  of  Peace  dollars,  or  add  to  your 
present  set.  We  offer  Premium  Quality  specimens. 

1921  Peace.  MS-65  (PCGS).  From  the  first  year  of 
the  Peace  dollars  series.  Struck  in  high  relief  in 

1921  only.  Frosty  pale  gold . 1,750.00 

1921  Peace.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 460.00 

The  High  Relief  Peace  dollar  of  1921  is  rightfully  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  a  different  design  type  and  is  quite  unlike  the 
low-relief  style  of  1922-1935. 

1921  Peace.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 250.00 

1921  Peace.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 250.00 

1921  Peace.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 250.00 

1921  Peace.  AU-58  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 99.00 

1921  Peace.  AU-50.  Brilliant . 85.00 

1921  Peace.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Fully  brilliant  and 

fairly  well  struck . 460.00 

1922  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 215.00 

1922  High  Relief  Proof  Rarity 


1922  High  Relief.  Matte  Proof-64  (NGC).  Beau¬ 
tiful  gray  sandblast  surface.  High  Relief  as  in 
1921.  Very  little  information  is  available  re¬ 
garding  this  issue,  although  Mint  records 
indicate  a  total  of 35, 401  business  strike  1922 
High  Relief  dollars  were  coined.  Apparently 
these  were  all  later  melted,  although  one  ex¬ 
ample  is  known  in  circulated  condition, 
possibly  from  this  mintage.  An  additional  10 


to  20  Proof  examples  are  believed  to  have  been 
struck.  This  coin  is  fully  as  rare  as  the  1804 
dollar.  The  ultimate  Peace  dollar  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  collector! . 49,500.00 

1922-D  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 485.00 

1922-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 69.00 

1922-D  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 32.00 

1922-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Very  elusive  this  nice.  A 
lustrous,  satiny  specimen  with  splashes  of  cham¬ 
pagne  toning . 1,695.00 

1922-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 325.00 

1922- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 42.00 

1923  MS-64.  Brilliant . 49.00 

1923  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 49.00 

1923- S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 325.00 

1923- S  MS-60.  Brilliant . 21.00 

1924- S  MS-64  (NGC).  Very  scarce  at  the  gem 

grade  level.  Satiny  surfaces  exhibit  warm  cham¬ 
pagne  toning  highlights.  Strong  cartwheel 
lustre . 1,050.00 

1924-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1,050.00 

1924- S  AU-50.  Brilliant . 59.00 

1925  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 215.00 

1925  MS-63.  Brilliant . 29.00 

1925  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 29.00 

1925- S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 635.00 

1925-S  MS-64  (NGC).  A  popular  San  Francisco 

issue  at  the  gem  grade  level.  Lustrous  surfaces 
with  attractive  light  toning.  Aesthetically  ap¬ 
pealing . 635.00 

1925-S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 129.00 

1925-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 129.00 

1925- S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 70.00 

1926  MS-65.  Brilliant . 540.00 

1926  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 540.00 

1926  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 540.00 

1926  MS-64.  Brilliant . 56.00 

1926- D  MS-65  (NGC).  Frosty,  pale  golden 

gem . 795.00 

1926-D  MS-64.  Brilliant . 210.00 

1926-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 210.00 


Looking  for  a  beautiful  Peace  dollar  for  your  type  set? 
If  so,  you  will  want  to  buy  one  of  the  gems  we  offer 
here — from  a  sparkling,  hand-picked  group  we  recently 
purchased.  1925  is  one  of  the  more  available  dates  in  the 
series.  As  such,  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  design  at 
a  good  price.  Buy  one  for  $215.00,  or  take  a  4%  dis¬ 
count  if  you  buy  three,  (limit:  three  per  buyer) 


1925  MS-65 


A  Nice  “T^pe”  Peace  $1 
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HELEN  L.  CARMODY  recently  sent  us  a  copy  of  an 
advertisement  from  a  rare  coin  dealer,  which  offered  the 
following:  “$20  1985  Federal  Reserve  Note,  choice  crisp 
Uncirculated.  The  reserve  is  entirely  blank.”  Of  course, 
reverse  was  intended.  Helen  commented:  “It  does  worry  me 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  is  entirely  blank!”  If  you  are  a  new 
reader,  please  don’t  consider  your  editor  to  be  pretentious 
when  reprinting  the  typographical  errors  seen  in 
various  publications,  for  I  hasten  to  note  that  we 
have  our  share  in  our  own  periodicals.  J ust  the 
other  day,  our  Graphics  Department  re¬ 
minded  me  of  one  from  a  long-ago  cata¬ 
logue,  in  which  a  particularly  nice  gem 
was  referred  to  as  a  “Germ  Proof’! 

=4  4  A 

A  RECENT  LETTER  from  Stephen 
Merrill,  governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
sent  along  a  clipping  from  The  Wall  Street 
Journal ,  in  which  governors  of  various  states 
were  rated  on  their  fiscal  policy.  Gov.  Merrill 
was  one  of  just  three  receiving  an  A.  While  most 
governors  in  states  are  swimming  in  red  ink,  New 
Hampshire  has  done  remarkably  well  over  the  years.  The  “tax 
and  spend”  philosophy  used  in  so  many  other  states  does  not 
hold  water  here.  Things  like  this  are  why  a  lot  of  people  like 
to  move  to  New  Hampshire.  On  the  other  hand,  to  circum¬ 
vent  a  rush  to  our  state,  let  me  mention  that  on  my  home 
weather  station  in  February  I  observed  a  record  low  reading 
of  minus  23  degrees  one  morning!  Perhaps  its  best  to  stay  in 
California,  or  Florida — or  where  ever  you  are — after  all! 

■4  4  4 

JOHN  KENNEDY  was  analyzed  in  an  issue  of  Illustrated 
News  we  came  across  the  other  day.  Based  upon  his  hand¬ 
writing,  he  was  said  to  have  “boldness  and  force  of  thought  ” 
Further,  “Mr.  Kennedy  is  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  has 
always  taken  the  world  easily.”  The  reference  was  not  to  the 
John  Kennedy  whose  memory  we  know  so  well  now,  but  to 
another  John  Kennedy,  the  author  of  such  works  as  Swallow 
Barn,  Horse  Shoe  Robinsomnd  Rob  ofthe  Bowl.  Thedateofthe 
Illustrated  News  in  question  was  January  1 5,  1853. 

4  4  4 

FROM  A  BULLETIN  sent  out  by  a  local  church,  we 
noted  that  recipes  would  he  available  at  a  forthcoming  event, 


and  this  phrase,  “no  chocolate  ants,  we  prom¬ 
ise.”  Apparently,  therein  lies  a  tale,  but  we  don’t 
know  what  it  is  about.  We  do  recall,  however,  an 
incident  about  30  years  ago  when  someone 
brought  into  our  office  a  gift  of  chocolate- 
covered  honey  bees.  The  box,  with  delicious- 
appearing  contents  facing  the  viewer,  was  on  J  im 
Ruddy’s  desk.  Our  printer  came  in,  saw  the 
lovely  chocolates,  and  asked  if  he  could  have 
one.  Jim,  who  was  on  the  telephone  at  the  time, 
nodded  his  assent — but  was  busy  talking  to  a 
client  and  didn’t  say  anything  else.  Our  printer 
found  the  chocolates  delicious,  and  asked  what 
kind  they  were.  By  that  time  Jim  was  off  the 
phone,  and  explained  they  were  chocolate-cov¬ 
ered  honey  bees,  at  which  time  our  printer 
became  very  angry.  Just  one  of  those  things. 

4  4  4 

WILLIAM  H.  WOODIN,  one-time  secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  but  best  known  to  numismatists  for  his  name  on  the  title 
page  of  a  book  on  patterns  published  by  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Society  in  1913,  also  composed  five  symphonies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  article  in  The  Numismatist,  by  Pete  Smith. 
Further,  he  wrote  several  popular  tunes  including  the  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  March.  Obviously,  he  was  a  man  of  many  talents. 

4  4  4 

FRACTIONAL  COINAGE  IN  AMERICA: 
Admission  to  Barnum’s  American  Museum, 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Ann  Street,  New 
York,  in  January  1853  was  12-1/2C  for  chil¬ 
dren  under  ten.  Rather  than  being  paid  for 
in  coins,  including  an  American  half  cent, 
typically  the  admission  was  paid  for  by  a 
Spanish-American  one-real  or  silver  “bit” 
piece — which  at  the  time  were  much  more 
plentiful  in  American  circulation  than  half 
dimes,  dimes,  or  quarters. 

4  4  4 

THIS  REMINDS  US  that  in  the  1930s,  The 
Coin  Bug  Song  was  sung  at  nearly  every  annual  American 
Numismatic  Association  convention.  Apparently,  the  trick  was 
to  make  up  verses  about  collectors,  sort  of  like  the  “You  can’t  get 
to  heaven”  lines  of  our  childhood.  Does  the  sheet  music  survive 
for  The  Coin  BugSongi ’Ifso,  perhaps  Donn  Pearlman,  Ed  Reiter, 
or  another  of  our  numismatists  who  also  has  comedy  talent  at 
the  genius  level  can  write  some  new  versions  about  today’s 
hobby  notables. 

4  4  4 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER  commented  years  ago:  A 
library  is  not  a  luxury  but  one  of  the  necessities  ol  life. 

4  4  4 

PAUL  L.  KOPPENHAVER,  long-time  executive  secretary 
of  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild,  retires  in  summer 
1994.  It  has  been  our  pleasure  to  have  worked  with  Paul  for 
many  years.  In  his  retirement,  which  will  probably  mean  that  he 
will  have  more  time  to  devote  to  his  coin  business,  we  wish  him 
the  best  of  continued  success.  Also,  congratulations  go  to  Paul 
for  receiving  the  American  Numismatic  Association’s  President's 
Award. 

4  4  4 

PERHAPS  THE  CERTIFICATION  SERVICES  should 
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get  together  and  develop  some  standard  terminology.  Now  we  have  the 
Numismatic  Guaranty  Corporation  (NGC)  beginning  on  January  15, 
1994,  with  a  new  designation,  “Ultra  Cameo,’’  which  is  said  to  apply 
to  certain  Proot  Lincoln  cents,  Jefferson  nickels,  Roosevelt  dimes, 
Washington  quarters,  and  Franklin  half  dollars  (but,  presumably,  not 
to  other  series).  One  of  the  questions  we  often  get  around  here  is  this: 
“What  do  all  of  the  grading  terms  mean?”  Particularly  puzzling  are 
designations  such  as  prooflike  (PL),  “deep  mirror  prooflike”  (DMPL), 
etc.  There  seems  to  be  no  universally  accepted  definition  as  to  how  and 
where  these  should  be  applied,  and  what  coins  qualify.  Taking  a  page 
from  George  Orwell’s  Animal  Farm ,  we  note  that  it  has  been  our 
experience  that  some  DMPL  coins  are  more  DMPL  than  others. 

t  *  * 

“DO  AS  I  SAY,  NOT  AS  I  DO”  DEPT:  “The  IRS  flunks  a  test  of 
its  own  financial  management  and  record  keeping.  A  report  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  a  congressional  watchdog  agency,  found 
‘significant  weaknesses’  in  the  way  the  IRS  managed  its  finances 
in  fiscal  1992.  The  GAO  said  it  couldn’t  even  audit  about 
$4.3  billion  of  the  $6.7  billion  the  IRS  reports  spending 
because  the  IRS  ‘could  not  account  for  all  of  the 
funds. ’“  Wall  Street  Journal. 

A  A  A 

GOOD  SIGN:  “We  anticipated  60  or  so  kids 
for  the  Young  N umismatists  program  on  Saturday 
at  the  Florida  United  Numismatists  Convention, 
but  as  the  room  filled  with  more  than  120  people, 
we  stopped  counting.  ”  Report  by  Cindy  Grellman, 

Secretary  of  the  F.U.N.  organization. 

Hi 

IT’S  STILL  BEING  DONE:  Writing  new  ragtime 
tunes,  that  is.  As  you  may  know,  ragtime  was  first  popularized 
in  the  1890s  with  The  Maple  Leaf  Rag  (Scott  Joplin),  At  a  Georgia 
Campmeeting  {Kerry  Mills),  and  other  tunes.  After  about  World  War  I, 
ragtime  faded  from  the  scene,  and  primarily  became  the  purlieu  of 
collectors  and  historians.  Then  came  Robert  Redford’s  movie,  The  Sting, 
with  Joplin’s  The  Entertainer,  which  launched  a  ragtime  revival.  Since 
then,  a  number  of  people  have  written  ragtime  tunes,  prominent  among 
whom  is  Glenn  Jenks,  of  PO  Box  811,  Camden,  ME  04843.  Why  am 
I  mentioning  this?  Because  the  other  day  a  friend  sent  me  a  copy  of  his 
new  cassette  recording,  Ragtime  Alchemy,  featuring  a  number  of  his  new 
melodies.  Drop  Glenn  a  note  and  ask  him  howyou  can  order  one  of  these 
tapes;  you’ll  enjoy  it. 

*  &  * 

GREENBACK  LANE  is  the  street  address  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Civil  War  Token  Society — quite  appropriate,  in  our  opinion,  as 
federal  “greenbacks”  (government  paper  money)  first  appeared  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War.  This  gives  us  the  excuse  to  suggest  that  if  you  are 
interested  in  Civil  War  Tokens,  send  your  check  for  $7  to:  Jeff 
Shevlin,  7829  Greenback  Lane,  Suite  250,  Citrus  Heights,  Ca 
95610.  We  have  no  financial  connection  with  this  offer.  It  is  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  to  which  we  have  enjoyed  belonging  to  for  quite 
a  few  years.  P.S.:  You’ll  enjoy  The  Civil  War  Token  Journal,  published 
regularly  by  the  Society. 

II  II  I 

WHERE  ARE  THEY?:  “Given  the  rather  erratic  bookkeeping  of 
the  early  years,  one  of  the  best  figures  available  comes  from  the  Early 
American  Coppers  publication,  Penny-Wise.  They  account  for  ap¬ 
proximately  1  56,844,474  large  cents  [as  having  been  minted].  Of  that 


number,  the  Mint  lists  1 1 8  million  as  still  on  the  books,  or  unredeemed. 
Undoubtedly  a  large  percentage  of  that  figure  represents  coins  that 
were  melted  down  for  copper  in  the  early  1800s.”  (Alan  Herbert  in 
Numismatic  News) 

*  A  4 

A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  PESSIMISTS:  Being  less  cheerful  and 
optimistic  is  a  key  to  longevity,  according  to  data  from  the  Terman 
Life-Cycle  study  of  more  than  1 ,200  men  and  women  reported  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Harvard  Mental  Health  Letter.  Further,  conscien¬ 
tious  people  seem  to  live  longer.  “Conscientious  people  may  be  better 
at  avoiding  stress  and  danger;  they  may  develop  health  habits  that 
prevent  heart  disease  and  cancer  and  comply  better  with  medical 
treatment  when  they  become  ill.  ”  About  the  pessimists?  “Overoptimistic 
people  may  underestimate  all  kinds  of  risks  and  feel  more  upset  when 
their  expectations  are  not  fulfilled.”  Seemingly,  it  pays  to  be  a  consci¬ 
entious  pessimist.  Whoa!  Not  so  fast!  See  the  next  item! 

A  A  A 

— ~ WANT  T O  LIVE  TO  BE  1 00?  The  American  Medical 
Association  has  looked  into  the  reasons  centenarians 
give  for  their  long  lives.  It  didn’t  come  up  with  any 
sure  answers — and  even  found  conflicting  life-styles 
among  the  respondents.  The  AMA  does  pass  along 
these  traits,  though,  as  ones  that  most  of  the  men 
and  women  seem  to  have  in  common:  An  easy¬ 
going  disposition,  a  quick  sense  of  humor,  and  the 
desire  to  keep  as  busy  as  possible — physically  and 
mentally.  (From  Bits  &  Pieces  March  1994)  Wait  a 
minute!  There  may  be  a  better  way.  See  the  next  item! 

A  A  A 

A  GLASS  OF  RED  WINE  each  day  may  help  increase 
longevity  by  decreasing  heart  ailments.  Now,  here’s  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  that  may  not  be  too  hard  to  take.  ( USA  Today) 

i  A  A 

“NOAH  "WEBSTER,  greatest  lexicographer  of  all  time  and  father 
of  the  American  dictionary,  contributed  only  one  word,  ‘demoralize,’ 
to  the  American  language.”  {Granite  State  News,  Dec.  14,  1951) 

A  A  A 

“IF  YOU  ARE  BOTHERED  WITH  FLIES,  you  should  know 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  the  housefly  actually  influenced  the 
adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  July  4,  1776  was  a  hot, 
sticky  day  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  flies  were  out  in  force.  Jefferson  said 
it  was  the  flies  biting  the  legs  of  the  delegates  through  their  thin 
stockings  that  forced  the  gentlemen  to  vote  promptly  and  adjourn.” 
{Granite  State  News,  Mar.  29,  1957) 

H  H 

“I  HAVE  NEVER  BEEN  HURT  by  anything  I  didn’t  say.”  (Calvin 
Coolidge)  This  reminds  us:  Have  we  ever  mentioned  in  this  column  that 
in  Coolidge’s  home  town,  Northampton,  MA,  there  are  movie  theatres 
named  Calvin  and  Coolidge?  “Silent  Cal’s”  birthplace  was  Plymouth, 
VT.  Following  the  death  of  President  Warren  G.  Harding,  Vice- 
President  Coolidge  took  the  oath  of  office  as  the  chief  executive.  One  of 
the  first  things  he  did  was  drink  a  glass  of  Moxie. 

A  A  A 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  is  said  to  have  had  a  coin  collection, 
which  he  donated  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  1 805.  I  he 
Society  in  turn  sold  it  privately  to  Joseph  Moss  in  1967.  Question? 
Does  anyone  know  more  about  this  presidential  numismatist?  What 
did  he  collect?  Where  are  the  coins  now?  Does  an  inventory  exist? 
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1926-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 99.00 

1926-S  MS-63  (NGC).  Champagne  toning  on 
the  obverse  with  a  blush  of  pale  rose  on  the 

reverse . 1,175.00 

1926-S  MS-64.  Brilliant . 189.00 

1926-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 189.00 

1926-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 189.00 

1926-S  MS-63.  Brilliant . 49.00 


1927  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  gem  specimen  of  this 


elusive  issue . 2,395.00 

1927  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 325.00 

1927  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 99.00 

1927  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 99.00 

1927  MS-62  (NGQ.  Brilliant . 70.00 

1927  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 70.00 

1927-D  MS-64  (PCGS).  One  of  the  scarcest  issues 

in  the  series  in  Mint  State . 650.00 

1927-D  MS-63.  Brilliant . 210.00 

1927-D  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 210.00 

1927-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 210.00 

1927-D  MS-62.  Brilliant . 139.00 

1927-D  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 139.00 

1927-D  MS-61  (PCGS).  These  MS-61  coins  have 


been  hand-selected  for  their  brilliance,  lustre, 
and  quality.  Indeed,  they  are  as  nice  as  some 
pieces  we  have  seen  graded  higher.  We  know 

you’ll  be  delighted! . 1 19.00 

1927-S  MS-64  (NGC).  One  of  only  three  dates  in 
the  Peace  series  with  a  mintage  of  less  than  one 
million  pieces  (866,000),  and  the  only  branch 
mint  issue  with  less  than  a  million  minted. 
Satiny  surfaces  display  strong  cartwheel  lustre 


and  a  splash  of  champagne . 815.00 

1927-S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 169.00 

1927-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 169.00 


Gem  1928  Peace  $1 


1928  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  gem  specimen  of  this 

famous  scarce  date . 2,625.00 

1928  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 575.00 


famous  scarce  date . 2,625.00 

1928  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 575.00 


1 928  MS-63.  Brilliant  and  lustrous,  with  the  satiny 
surface  that  is  characteristic  of  this  date.  Lowest 


regular  mintage  in  the  Peace  series . 315.00 

1928  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 315.00 

1928  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 315.00 

1928  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 210.00 

1928  MS-60.  Brilliant . 185.00 

1928  AU-55.  Brilliant . 155.00 

1928-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Scarce  at  the  gem  level. 
Intense  cartwheel  lustre  and  pale  rose  high¬ 
lights . 1,175.00 

1928-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 325.00 

1928-S  AU-50.  Brilliant . 55.00 

1934  MS-64.  Brilliant . 259.00 

1934  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 259.00 

1934  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 259.00 

1934  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 109.00 

1934  AU-55.  Brilliant . 35.00 

1934-D  MS-65  (NGC).  A  satiny  gem  from  the 
final  year  of  Peace  dollar  coinage  from  the 
Denver  Mint.  Pale  golden  tones  and  strong 

cartwheel  lustre . 1,475.00 

1934-D  AU-55.  Brilliant . 40.00 


Elusive  Mint  State  1934-S  Dollar 


1934-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Although  the  1934-S  does 
not  have  the  lowest  mintage  in  the  series,  in 
Mint  State  it  has  proved  to  be  the  most  elusive 
issue.  For  several  decades,  this  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  greatest  object  of  desire  within  the 
series,  an  issue  which  is  scarce  in  all  Mint  State 
levels.  This  will  be  a  centerpiece  in  your  collec¬ 


tion . 5,650.00 

Gem  1934-S  Peace  $1 
1934-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 3,295.00 


Choice  1934-S  Peace  $1 
1934-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  A  choice  and  lustrous 
specimen  of  the  key  date  in  the  Peace  dollar 

series.  Pale  golden  surfaces . 2,395.00 

1934-S  AU-50.  A  most  pleasing  specimen  of  the 
prime  key  date  in  the  Pea^e  dollar  series.  Much 
original  mint  lustre  remains  on  frosty  pale  golden 


surfaces.  A  nice  coin  for  the  grade . 510.00 

1935  MS-65  (NGC).  A  lustrous  pale  golden  gem 

from  the  final  year  of  the  series . 665.00 

1935  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 189.00 

1935  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 189.00 

1935  AU-50.  Brilliant . 29.00 

1935-S  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 375.00 

1935-S  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 245.00 


1935-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 245.00 

1935-S  3  Rays.  AU-55.  Brilliant . 69.00 

1935-S  3  Rays.  AU-50.  Brilliant . 59.00 


Trade  Dollars 


_ 1873-1885 _ 

Trade  dollars  are  fast  becoming  a  popular  series, 
after  years  of  comparative  neglect.  Slightly  heavier 
than  a  Morgan  silver  dollar,  and  every  bit  as  inter¬ 
esting  and  historical,  trade  dollars  were  produced 
for  circulation  from  1873  to  1878  inclusive,  and 
then  in  Proofformat  for  several  lateryears.  Business 
strikes  were  struck  at  the  Philadelphia,  Carson 
City,  and  San  Francisco  mints.  Although  some 
were  scarce,  all  are  readily  collectible. 

We  recently  purchased  a  very  nice  old-time  col¬ 
lection  of  trade  dollars,  including  some  pieces  that 
had  been  purchased  from  B.  Max  Mehl  in  the 
1930s.  Use  this  offering  to  begin  or  add  to  your 
collection. 

Quick  guide  to  trade  dollar  types:  Type  I  obverse 
used  1873-1876:  Ribbon  ends  below  LIBERTY 
point  toward  the  left.  Type  II  obverse  used  1876- 
1885:  Ribbon  ends  below  LIBERTY  point 
downward.  Type  I  reverse  used  1873-1876:  Berry 
under  eagle’s  claw.  Type  II  reverse  used  1875- 
1885:  No  berry  under  eagle’s  claw. 

1873  MS-62  (PCGS).  Satiny,  brilliant.  1,495.00 
1873-S  MS-60  (PCGS) . 950.00 


1 874  Proof-63  (PCGS).  Elusive  and  undervalued; 
second  rarest  (after  1873)  Proof  trade  dollar  of 
the  1873-1 883  era  in  terms  of  availability  on  the 

market.  A  classic  in  the  series . 2,350.00 

1874  MS-63  (PCGS).  Deep  gold  and  gray  toning. 
Philadelphia  Mint  trade  dollars  of  this  vear  are 
difficult  to  locate  in  Mint  State.  A  find  for  the 
specialist . 1 ,695.00 
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What  is  a 
B  Number? 


by  Mark  Borckardt 


Today’s  coinage  facilities  are  designed  to  produce  large 
quantities  of  monotonous  coinage.  In  1990,  for  example, 
the  Philadelphia  Mint  produced  over  nine  billion  United 
States  coins,  along  with  an  additional  quantity  of  coins  for 
foreign  governments.  Assuming  that  this  mint  operated 
around  the  clock,  every  day  of  the  year,  the  output  amounts 
to  approximately  300  coins  per  second!  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  striking  errors,  every  one  of  these  coins,  in  a  given 
series,  is  virtually  identical. 

Had  the  early  Philadelphia  Mint  been  able  to  produce 
coins  at  today’s  speed,  numismatics  would  not  be  the  same. 
At  300  coins  per  second,  the  entire  mintage,  through  all 
denominations,  for  the  year  1794  would  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  about  one  hour.  Fortunately  for  numismatists 
today,  this  was  not  the  case. 

Our  nation’s  first  coinage  for  general  circulation  was 
issued  in  1793.  At  that  time,  the  basic  procedure  was,  for  an 
engraver  working  with  a  design  concept,  to  use  various 
engraving  tools  and  cut  each  coinage  die  by  hand.  These  dies 
would  then  be  put  in  a  screw  press  operated  by  horse  power, 
striking  one  coin  at  a  time.  Each  die  would  be  very  slightly 
different  and  each  coin  would  reflect  the  appearance  of  these 
dies,  obverse  and  reverse. 

Much  time  is  spent  today  in  the  pursuit  of  these  minor 
differences.  By  studying  the  coins  in  existence,  we  know 
exactly  what  each  original  die  looked  like  and  can  often 
determine  the  exact  order  in  which  these  dies  were  used.  A 
variety  represents  a  coin  struck  from  a  specified  obverse  and 
reverse  die  pair.  This  term  is  sometimes  replaced  by  the 
phrase  die  marriage.  As  the  coinage  dies  were  used,  they 
showed  signs  of  wear  and  tear.  These  dies  cracked  or  broke, 
leaving  raised  lines  (cracks)  or  raised  masses  (breaks)  of  metal 
on  the  surface  of  the  coin.  Clash  marks  occurred  when  the 
two  dies  came  together  without  a  blank  coin  planchet  in 
between.  Such  damage  to  the  dies  caused  one  or  both  dies  to 
receive  details  from  the  opposite  die.  Clash  marks  appear  on 
coins  struck  later  as  incused,  reversed  design  elements  from 
the  opposite  die.  Dies  sometimes  buckled  (bent)  creating 
uneven  surfaces  on  the  coin  struck  from  them.  After  serious 
defects,  dies  would  sometimes  be  lapped  or  resurfaced  (ground 
down  to  remove  defects).  Coins  struck  from  lapped  dies 
would  show  less  of  the  defects  which  had  previously  occurred 
and  would  often  show  weakened  design  details.  Despite  the 
o<  <  asional  belief  that  these  various  defects  to  the  surface  of  the 


die  represent  damage  to  the  coin,  each  of 
these  defects  are  positive,  presenting  a  more 
historical  and  desirable  coin.  The  collective 
term  for  the  various  defects  to  a  pair  of  dies, 
as  they  are  represented  on  a  given  coin,  is  die 
state.  The  die  state  of  a  coin  is  used  to 
determine  the  order  in  which  the  coins  were 
struck  and,  ultimately,  the  order  in  which  the 
various  dies  were  used. 

Consider  the  following  hypothetical  situ¬ 
ation: 

Obverse  die  1  and  Reverse  die  A  are  in  the 
coinage  press  striking  four  cent  pieces  (yes, 
I  know  no  such  coins  exist  in  American 
numismatics).  A  crack  develops  in  the  ob¬ 
verse  die  through  the  three  lowest  stars  on 
the  left  (stars  1  through  3).  Additional  coins 
are  struck  as  the  crack  eventually  extends  to  the  top  star  on  the 
left  (star  7).  The  dies  clash,  leaving  heavy  details  of  the  reverse 
die  on  the  obverse  surface  and  faint  details  from  the  obverse  die 
on  the  reverse  sur¬ 
face.  Obverse  die  1  is 
removed  from  the 
press  and  replaced 
with  Obverse  die  2 
which  is  now  mated 
with  Reverse  die  A 
(complete  with  clash 
marks  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  variety)  and 
more  coins  are 
struck.  While  these 
additional  coins  are 
being  struck,  mint 
personnel  attempt  to 
lap  Obverse  die  1  and 
it  breaks  into  5  small 
pieces.  This  die  will 
never  be  used  again 
and  is  destroyed,  or 
perhaps  taken  to  the 
junk  yard. 

The  short  process  described  above  has  resulted  in  two  distinct 
varieties  known  as  Variety  1  (Obverse  die  1  and  Reverse  die  A) 
and  Variety  2  (Obverse  die  2  and  Reverse  die  A).  We  know  for 
sure  that  Variety  1  came  first  as  this  variety  exists  with  perfect 
obverse  and  reverse  dies  (Die  State  I)  and  exists  with  both  the 
obverse  and  reverse  dies  clash  marked  (Die  State  VII).  Variety  2 
only  exists  with  the  reverse  clash  marks  that  occurred  when  this 
die  was  used  with  the  previous  obverse  die.  Thus,  the  emission 
sequence  is  Variety  1  first  and  Variety  2  second. 

Most  early  series  of  United  States  coins  have  reference 
books  which  provide  extensive  details  regarding  these  varieties 
and  often  include  additional  notes  about  the  various  die  states. 
Historically,  the  numbers  assigned  by  the  various  authors  for 
these  varieties  are  prefaced  with  the  author’s  initial.  This  has 
developed  from  a  shorthand  notation  to  virtual  numismatic 
tradition.  It  is  much  easier  to  record  a  series  of  varieties  as  S- 
1,  S-2,  S-3,  and  S-4  rather  than  using  Sheldon- 1,  Sheldon-2, 
Sheldon-3,  and  Sheldon-4.  The  following  bibliography  of  the 
most  generally  recognized  numbering  systems  used  today  for 
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the  early  period  (1793-1838)  begins  with  half  cents  and  follows 
through  silver  dollars.  I  have  elected  to  leave  out  colonial  coinage, 
which  would  be  a  good  topic  for  an  additional  article,  and  have  left 
out  gold  coinage  which  is  in  dire  need  of  an  up-to-date  reference 
work.  Several  excellent  references  have  also  recently  been  written 
which  cover  the  next  period  of  our  coinage  (1838-1891),  although 
these  are  also  not  included  here. 

Comprehensive  reference: 

Ency-numbers  (sometimes  E-numbers  or  B-numbers) 

Breen,  Walter  H.  Walter  Breen ’s  Complete  Encyclopedia  ofU.  S.  and 
Colonial  Coins.  New  York:  Doubleday,  1988.  xiv,  754  pp.,  ill. 

Half  Cents: 

B-numbers 

Breen,  Walter  H.  Walter  Breen ’s  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Half 
Cents,  1793-1857.  South  Gate,  California:  American  Institute  of 
Numismatic  Research.  1983.  x,  501  pp.,  12  color  plates,  ill. 

C-numbers 

Cohen,  Roger  S.  American  Half  Cents  -  the  “Little  Half  Sisters.  ” 
Bethesda,  Md.:  The  Author,  1971.  105  pp.,  ill. 

2nd  edition:  Arlington,  Virginia:  The  author,  1982. 

Large  Cents:’ 

S-numbers 

Sheldon,  William  H.  Penny  Whimsy.  New  York,  1958.  340  pp.,  51 


plates. 

Reprints:  Iola,  Wis.,  1965.  Lawrence,  Mass.:  Quarterman  Publica¬ 
tions,  1976. 

Reprint  with  additional  information:  New  York:  Durst  Publica¬ 
tions  Ltd.,  1990. 

N-numbers 

Newcomb,  Howard  R.  United  States  Copper  Cents,  1816-1857.  Ed. 
by  George  Clapp.  New  York,  1944.  284  pp.,  ill.,  1 1  plates. 

2nd  edition:  New  York,  1956. 

3rd  edition:  New  York:  Numismatic  Review.  1963 

Reprints:  Lincoln,  Mass.:  Quarterman  Publications,  1985;  New 
York:  Sanford  J.  Durst,  1986. 

Half  Dimes: 

V-numbers 

Valentine,  Daniel  W.  The  United  States  Half  Dimes.  New  York: 
American  Numismatic  Society.  1931. 79  pp.,  47  plates.  (Numismatic 
Notes  and  Monographs,  No.  48.) 

Reprint,  with  additions,  Lawrence,  Mass.:  Quarterman  Publica¬ 
tions,  1975.  xi,  273  pp.,  ill. 

Dimes: 

JR-numbers  (sometimes  JRCS-numbers  or  Davis-numbers) 

Davis,  David  J.,  et  al.  Early  United  States  Dimes,  1796  -  1837. 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.:  John  Reich  Collectors  Society,  1984.  xv,  279 
pp.,  ill.  (continued  on  the  next  page) 


The  1930s:  Coins  in  Circulation 


by  Carl  Robine 


I  would  like  to  take  you  on  a  trip  back  in  time 
to  the  1930s  when  we  were  in  a  deep  economic  depression. 

I  had  a  sister,  a  brother,  and  a  widowed  mother,  who  took  in 
washing  and  ironing  to  support  the  family.  House  rent  was  $10  a 
month  and  everyone  worked  before  or  after  school.  I  worked  on  a  milk 
truck  from  4  a.m.  until  8  a.m.  for  50C,  and  then  went  to  school  all  day. 
Summers  were  spent  working  on  the  milk  truck  and  mowing  lawns  for 
25C  Social  Security  was  non-existent  and  relief  was  a  disgrace. 

On  the  milk  truck,  both  of  my  pockets  were  bulging  with  herds  of 
buffalos  and  tribes  of  Indians.  I’ll  never  know  how  many  14-D’s,  1909- 
S  V.D.B.’s  and  Standing  Liberties  went  through  my  hands.  Even  if  I 
had  known  the  value  of  those  coins,  I  couldn’t  have  exchanged  any  at 
50<t  a  day  wages. 

Why  not  just  help  myself  to  a  few  pennies  or  a  dime?  The  boss 
wouldn’t  have  known  the  difference.  No,  he  probably  wouldn’t,  but 
that  just  wasn’t  done  in  those  days.  You  see,  most  families  were 
financially  poor,  but  were  morally  wealthy.  We  just  didn’t  know  it  at 
the  time. 

Every  kid  in  the  neighborhood  knew  there  was  money  in  those  bottles 
on  the  front  porch,  but  we  never  had  a  complaint  about  missing  money. 
The  1 2  or  13  cents  in  the  bottle  would  buy  two  candy  bars  or  a  ticket  to 
the  Saturday  afternoon  matinee.  Anyone  caught  on  the  neighbor’s  front 
porch  was  marched  home  by  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Dad  was  the  juvenile 


judge,  prosecutor,  juror,  and  jailer.  And,  he  meant  business. 

After  high  school,  I  got  a  job  with  the  local  gas  company;  not 
gasoline,  but  natural  gas  that  was  piped  into  the  home  or  business.  My 
job  was  to  read  the  meters  in  the  basements.  Most  people  had  a  quarter 
meter  in  which  they  put  a  coin  in  the  slot,  turned  a  small  handle  and 
got  several  days  or  a  week  of  service. 

No  one  locked  their  doors  in  those  days.  I  would  knock  on  the  back 
door,  call  out  “gas  man,”  go  to  the  basement,  read  the  meter  and  leave. 
On  Mondays,  the  lady  would  be  in  the  basement  doing  the  laundry  and 
on  Tuesdays  she  would  be  in  the  kitchen  doing  the  ironing.  The  other 
days  would  be  spent  shopping,  house  cleaning,  and  doing  other  chores. 

Each  month  I  would  empty  the  coin  box  on  the  meter,  put  the 
quarters  in  an  envelope,  and  enter  the  amount  and  meter  reading  on  the 
front  side.  At  the  end  of  the  day  I’d  have  several  hundred  dollars  in 
quarters  in  a  canvas  shoulder  bag.  I  never  worried  about  being  robbed 
or  knocked  in  the  head  in  some  musty  basement  or  cellar.  Again,  just 
how  many  Standing  Liberties  went  through  my  hands  I’ll  never  know. 

Unfortunately,  Tojo  and  Hitler  brought  that  era  to  a  close. 

About  the  author: 

A  long-time  collector  Carl  Robine  shares  his  recollections  of  the 
“good  old  days.”  We,  too,  wonder  how  many  rarities  once  went 
through  his  hands. 
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Quarters: 

B-numbers 

Browning,  A.  W.  Early  Quarter  Dollars  of  the  United  States,  1796- 
1838.  New  York,  1925.  36  pp.,  8  plates. 

Reprints:  1962;  New  York,  1975.  36  pp.,  ill.;  New  York:  S.  Durst, 
1977. 

Reprint  with  additional  information  by  Walter  Breen:  Wolfeboro, 
NH:  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.  1992.  166  pp.,  8  plates,  ill. 

Half  Dollars: 

O-numbers 

Overton,  Al  C.  Early  Half  Dollar  Die  Varieties,  1794-1836.  Revised 
edition,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  1970.  xii,  274  pp.,  ill. 

3rd  edition:  Edited  by  Don  Parsley.  Escondido,  California,  1990. 
xxx,  676  pp.,  ill. 

Dollars: 

B-numbers 

Bolender,  Milferd  H.  The  United  States  Early  Silver  Dollars  From 
1794  to  1803.  Freeport,  Ill.,  1950.  75  pp.,  9  plates. 

Reprint:  Omaha:  Bebee,  1969 

2nd  revised  edition:  Omaha:  Bebee,  1975. 

5th  revised  edition:  Iola,  Wisconsin:  Krause  Publications,  Inc., 
1988. 

BB-numbers 

Bowers,  Q.  David.  Silver  Dollars  and  Trade  Dollars  of  the  United 
States,  A  Complete  Encyclopedia.  Wolfeboro,  NH:  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries,  Inc.  1993.  2  volumes,  xx,  2163  pp.,  ill. 


While  considering  the  potential  rewards  of  bidding  on  an  auction 
lot,  the  description  will  generally  provide  the  collector  with  details 
regarding  the  specific  variety  of  the  coin.  The  following  half  dollar 
listing  was  included  in  our  company’s  sale  of  the  Norweb  Collection, 
Part  III,  November  14-15,  1988: 

3090  1828  0-107.  Curl  Base  2  With  Knob.  AU-50,  partially 
prooflike.  Mostly  brilliant  surfaces  with  light  heather  toning. 

This  particular  coin  was  offered  as  lot  number  3090  in  the  above 
mentioned  sale.  The  coin  is  an  1 828  half  dollar  listed  by  Al  Overton  as 
variety  number  107  for  this  coinage  year  (Overton  started  each  year 
with  variety  number  101).  In  the  date,  the  digit  2  has  a  curl  base 
(curved)  and  the  upper  curve  terminates  in  a  knob  or  ball.  The  coin 
grades  AU-50  with  surfaces  which  are  slightly  reflective.  These  prooflike 
surfaces  display  a  very  light  trace  of  heather  colored  toning. 

Many  additional  references  are  in  print  providing  today’s  numis¬ 
matic  scholar  with  more  information  than  ever  existed  before.  The 
casual  collector  and  the  dealer  are  also  much  better  informed,  thanks 
to  this  wealth  of  information.  Aaron  Feldman  once  stated:  “Buy  the 
book  before  the  coin.”  Today,  we  might  rephrase  this  to:  “Buy  the 
books  and  the  coins.” 

About  the  author: 

Mark  Borckardt,  a  member  of  the  Bowers  and  Merena  staff,  is  one 
of  America’s  most  knowledgable  professional  numismatists.  Cur¬ 
rently,  he  is  working  to  complete  the  manuscript  started  by  Walter  H. 
Breen  on  1793-1814  large  cents,  with  the  help  of  many  members  of 
the  Early  American  Coppers  Club. 


Collecting  by  Design  Types  Revisited 


by  James  R.  Barry 


While  most  coin  collectors  can  never  hope  to 
have  one  coin  from  every  mint  in  a  series,  most  can  at  least  enjoy  the 
fun  of  building  a  collection  of  most  types  of  coins  from  the  beginning 
of  the  republic  to  the  present. 

The  real  fascination  with  building  these  sets  today  is  the  amount  of 
excellent  and  very  enjoyable  reading  that  is  currently  available  for 
collectors  of  just  about  any  type  of  coin.  While  many  years  ago  there 
were  only  a  few  books  dealing  with  coin  types — such  as  Early  Half 
Dollar  Die  Varieties,  1794-1836  by  Al  Overton,  or  more  recently 
Norman  Stack’s  lavishly  illustrated  United  States  Type  Coins,  today’s 
marketplace  has  enough  special  interest  books  to  please  a  type  coin 
collector  for  a  lifetime..  The  books  by  Dave  Bowers  alone  could  fill  a 
numismatic  library.  These  and  a  host  of  others  should  not  only  supply 
the  necessary  information  for  collecting  quality  coins  but  provide  a 
large  part  of  the  enjoyment  and,  yes,  entertainment  that  gives  the 
incentive  for  the  pursuit  of  the  coins  every  collector  wants  to  own. 

As  a  historian,  the  early  coins  of  the  United  States  and  the  times  and 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  produced  is  fascinating  to  me 
personally.  So,  too,  are  the  commemorative  coins  of  1  892-1954.  While 
these  earlier  commemoratives  may  lack  the  technical  sophistication  of 
present  commemorative  offerings,  most  of  them  make  up  for  these 
shortcomings  in  their  artistic  merit.  Many  current  collectors  would 


agree  that  the  commemoratives  of  recent  years,  with  few  exceptions, 
look  more  like  mediocre  medals  than  coins  that  illustrate  the  creative 
talents  of  a  great  nation. 

The  real  pleasure  of  the  type  collector  is  the  certainty  that  a  lifetime 
of  collecting  lies  ahead  as  you  move  from  exploring  one  type  set  and 
then,  upon  its  completion,  moving  on  to  another. 

About  the  author: 

James  R.  Barry  has  had  a  long-term  interest  in  collecting  United 
States  coins  by  design  types.  When  the  call  was  issued  for  articles  for 
Rare  Coin  Review  No.  100,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond. 


Jim  Ruddy  Writes 


James  F.  Ruddy,  our  business  partner  for  many  years,  recently  wrote 
from  California: 

“I  took  the  Quiz  in  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  98  and  got  all  1 0  right, 
plus  the  bonus  question.  Of  course,  I  was  there  when  many  of  the 
subjects  of  the  quiz  took  place. 

“I  also  enjoyed  your  humorous  cover,  with  the  Albert  Einstein 
caption  being  my  favorite.” 
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1874-CC  MS-60.  Sharply  struck.  A  particularly 
nice  example.  The  reverse,  if  graded  separately, 
would  merit  MS-64 . 1,295.00 


Gem  1874-S  Trade  $1 


1874-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  An  attractive,  lightly  toned 
specimen  of  a  variety  that  emerges  as  a  rarity  at 
the  MS-64  level.  One  of  just  two  we  have  seen 
in  MS-64  in  the  past  10  years.  The  trade  dollar 
specialist  will  enjoy  owning  this  one.  The  rarity 
of  this  coin  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  numismatic  interest  in  mintmarked 
trade  dollars  at  the  time  of  issue,  and  examples 
were  rapidly  cireulated  (in  America  and  in  the 
Orient,  for  the  earlier  years  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion) . 4,995.00 


1874-S  Large  Mintmark 


1874-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Large  S.  The  “Large  S” 
mintmark . 2,650.00 

Three  different  mintmark  sizes  have  been  noted  for  the 
1 874-S  trade  dollar. 


American 

Express- 


Telephone  Your  Order! 

See  something  of  interest?  Call  now 
toll-free  1-800-222-5993 
to  reserve  your  order  or  to  charge  it 
to  your  Visa,  MasterCard  or 
American  Express  account 
(in  NH:  569-5095). 


1874-S  MS-62  (NGC).  A  very  attractive  speci¬ 


men .  1,595.00 

1874-S  MS-61 . 625.00 

1874-S  MS-61  (PCGS).  Medium  S . 625.00 

1874-S  AU-55  (PCGS).  Large  S . 325.00 


1875  Type  I/II.  Proof-63  (PCGS).  One  of  the 
harder-to-find  issues  in  Proof  format.  Lightly 


toned  and  very  attractive . 2,495.00 

1875-CC  Type  I/I.  MS-61  (NGC).  Brilliant, 
frosty  surfaces.  Put  a  CC  coin  in  your  type 

set! . 1,195.00 

1 875-CC  Type  I/I.  AU-55  (PCGS) . 595.00 


Gem  1875-S  Trade  $1 


1875-S  Type  I/I.  MS-64.  A  lovely  gem  of  uncom¬ 
promising  beauty.  Radiant  cartwheel  lustre  (as 
fresh  as  the  day  it  was  minted)  graces  pale 
golden  surfaces.  If  you  are  currently  seeking  a 
lovely  Uncirculated  trade  dollar  for  your  collec¬ 
tion,  your  search  probably  ends  here.  Rare  this 
nice! . 3,350.00 

On  the  obverse  of  Type  I  trade  dollars,  the  ends  of  Miss 
Liberty’s  scroll  point  distinctly  to  the  left,  while  on  Type  II 
obverse  coins,  the  ends  of  the  scroll  point  down.  On  the 
reverse  of  Type  I  trade  dollars,  a  berry  is  seen  on  the  branch 
beneath  the  eagle’s  claw.  On  Type  II  reverse  coins,  that  berry 
is  missing  from  the  design. 

1875-S  Type  I/I.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant  and 

frosty.  A  very  nice  coin . 1,450.00 

1875-S  Type  I/I.  MS-62.  Brilliant,  lustrous  sur¬ 
faces  with  light  golden  toning . 1,095  00 

1875-S  Type  I/I.  MS-62  (P  'GS).  Fully  lustrous 

with  light  golden  toning . 1,095.00 

1875-S  Type  I/I.  AU-55  (PCGS) . 295.00 

1875- S  Type  I/I.  AU-50  (PCGS) . 259.00 

1876  Type  I/I.  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and 

frosty . 625-00 

1876  Type  I/II.  AU-50.  Gray  toned . 325.00 

1876  Type  I/II.  AU-50  (PCGS) . 325.00 

1 876- CC  Type  I/II.  AU-55  (PCGS).  Lustrous  and 

prooflike.  Scarce  in  higher  grades . 1,395.00 


1876-S  Type  I/I.  MS-64.  Brilliant,  frosty,  and 
very  attractive . 2,950.00 


1876-S  Type  I/I.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant,  frosty 
surfaces  with  light  gray  toning.  A  nice  example 


of  the  issue . 2,950.00 

1 876-S  Type  I/I.  MS-62.  Light  toning  over  deeply 

frosty  and  lustrous  surfaces . 695.00 

1876-S  Type  I/I.  MS-62  (PCGS) . 695.00 

1876-S  Type  I/I.  AU-55  (PCGS) . 295.00 

1876-S  Type  I/II.  MS-61 . 725.00 

1876-S  Type  I/II.  AU-55  (PCGS) . 325.00 


1876-S  Type  II/II  MS-64 


1876-S  Type  II/II.  MS-64  (PCGS).  The  Type  II 
obverse  and  reverse  variety  is  approximately 
three  times  scarcer  than  the  Type  I/I  variety. 
This  example  shows  a  clearly  repunched  6  in  the 
date;  this  is  sometimes  erroneously  called  an 

overdate . 4,650.00 

1 876-S  Type  II/II.  AU-50.  A  scarce  variety.  Much 

lustre  remains  on  frosty  surfaces . 495.00 

1877  MS-63  (PCGS).  Very  attractive  gold,  green, 
and  blue  surfaces.  Although  not  fully  struck,  it 
is  much  sharper  than  most.  Quite  elusive  in 

higher  grades . 1,695.00 

1877  MS-62 . 695.00 

1 877  MS-62  (PCGS).  An  outstanding  specimen  of 
the  variety  and  grade . 695.00 
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1877  AU-55 . 325.00 

1877-CC  AU-50 . 595.00 


Prooflike  Gem  1877-S  Trade  $1 


1877-S  MS-64  (NGC).  With  nearly  full  prooflike 
surfaces,  a  very  rare  situation  for  a  trade  dollar! 

A  prize  coin  for  the  connoisseur . 3,495.00 

1877-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant,  lustrous  sur¬ 
faces . 1,650.00 

1877-S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant,  lustrous. 735.00 
1877-S  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant,  frosty.  .625.00 

1877-S  MS-60  (PCGS) . 575.00 

1877-S  AU-58  (PCGS) . 325.00 

1877-S  AU-55  (PCGS) . 295.00 

1877-S  AU-53  (PCGS) . 275.00 


The  Collector  is  King 

The  collector  is  king  at  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries — and  always  has  been — 
since  we  began  business  in  1 953.  If  you  are 
a  serious  numismatist,  let  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  help  you  find  the  special 
pieces  you’ve  been  looking  for. 


Gem  Proof  1878  Trade  Dollar 


1878  Proof-64.  Rare  and  desirable.  First  of  the 
Proof-only  issues . 3,450.00 

With  this  issue  begins  the  “Proof  only”  era  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  mint  trade  dollar  coinage.  Production  was  very  limited 
from  this  point  onward,  and  examples  were  struck  only  for 
collectors,  not  for  general  circulation.  Today,  each  date  1 878- 
1883  is  a  rarity  and  yet  is  affordable.  The  formation  of  an 
1878-1883  Proof-only  trade  dollar  set  is  an  exciting  and 
rewarding  venture.  The  present  listing  gives  you  a  good  start. 

Gem  1878  Trade  Dollar  Rarity 
1878  Proof-64  (NGC).  A  very  pleasing  speci¬ 
men  of  this  rare  Proof-only  issue;  a  key  to  the 

series . 3,450.00 

1878  Proof-63  (PCGS).  Lilac  toning.  A  very  at¬ 
tractive  coin . 2,495.00 

1878-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Iridescent  lilac  and  gray 

over  slightly  prooflike  surfaces . 1,450.00 

1878-S  MS-62.  Brilliant,  with  delicate  toning. 

Last  year  of  business  strike  mintage.  1,095.00 
1878-S  MS-62  (PCGS).  The  obverse  displays  light 
gold  toning  while  the  reverse  is  fully  brilliant 


and  lustrous . 1,095.00 

1878-S  AU-58  (PCGS) . 325.00 

1878-S  AU-55  (PCGS) . 295.00 

1878-S  AU-50  (PCGS) . 259.00 


1879  Proof-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant,  with  attractive 
light  gold  around  the  borders . 1,495.00 


Gem  Proof  1880  Trade  $1 


1 880  Proof-64  (N GC) .  A  superb  coin  with  splashes 
of  iridescent  toning  over  light  golden  mirror 
surfaces.  Popular  Proof-only  date.  ...3,450.00 
1880  Proof-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant,  with  delicate 
iridescent  toning  around  the  borders.  1,895.00 


Superb  Gem  1882  Trade  $1 


1882  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Gorgeous  lilac  and  irides¬ 
cent  toning  over  mirror  surfaces.  A  beautiful 
specimen  of  this  low-mintage  date.  .6,750.00 


BOWERS  AND  MERENA  PRESENTS  A  UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY! 


Bowers  and  Merena 
Limited  Edition  Medals 


Over  the  past  ten 
years,  Bowers  and 
Merena  has  created  a 
collection  of  beauti¬ 
ful,  low-mintage  silver 
medals. 

Designed  by  Frank  Gasparro, 
these  lovely  medals  are  made  of 
one  ounce  of  .999  fine  silver,  re¬ 
flecting  the  highest  standards  of 


1991 
“America 


design,  engraving 
and  minting. 

Each  one  is  a  bril¬ 
liant  Proof  example 
of  medallic  art.  Once 
the  pieces  have  been 
struck,  we  destroy  the  dies,  mak¬ 
ing  these  gems  true  rarities.  And, 
each  comes  with  a  1 00%  money- 
back  guarantee  of  satisfaction! 


For  Fastest  Service ,  Call  Foil-Free:  1-800-222-5993 


r 


u 

u 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Yes!  Please  send  me  the  following 
Bowers  and  Merena  medals: 

□  1983  Virgil  Brand  (486  pcs.) . 

□  1984  Salute  to  the  Olympics  (350  pcs. 

□  1983  Auc.  Pgm.  w/ 1984  Rev.  (200  pcs 

□  1984  Ronald  Reagan  (700  pcs.) . 

□  1984  Walter  Mondale  (600  pcs.) . 

□  1985  Frank  Gasparro  (320  pcs.) . 

□  1986  President  Lincoln  (280  pcs.) . 

□  1986  Jefferson  Davis  (265  pcs.) . 

Q  1987  George  Washington  (252  pcs.) .. 

□  1988  Theodore  Roosevelt  (200  pcs.) .. 

□  1988  Harry  Truman  (200  pcs.) . 

□  1988  George  Bush  (300  pcs.) . 

□  1988  Michael  Dukakis  (300  pcs.) . 

1989  George  Washington  (500  pcs.)  .. 

1990  Spirit  of  Liberty  (800  pcs.) . 

U  1991  “America”  (250  pcs.) . 

LI  1992  “America"  (300  pcs.) . 

LI  1992  Columbus  Discovery  (300  pcs.) . 

LI  1993  B&M  40thAnniversary  (300  pcs.) 


CITY  STATE  ZIP 

□  Check  (end)  DVisa  □  Mastercard  D  Ami  x 


■\ 


$49.95 

$49.95 

$49.95 

$4995 

$4995 

$49.95 

$49.95 

$49.95 

$4995 

$4995 

$49.95 

$39.95 

$39.95 

$39.95 

$39.95 

$39.95 

$39.95 

$39.95 

$39.95 


CARD  NUMBER 


l-XP  DAT1 
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UNITED  STATES  GOLD 

Coins  for  Sale 


$1  Gold  Pieces 


_ 1849-1889 _ 

1852  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  A 
splendid  coin  for  a  type  set . 1,895.00 


Notable  1846-D  $2.50 


1846-D  AU-50.  A  superb  specimen  of  this  highly 
prized  issue.  Lustrous  and  attractive.  2,695.00 

Notable  1855-C  $2.50 


$3  Gold  Pieces 


1854-1889 


Choice  1852-0  Gold  $1 


1852-0  MS-63  (PCGS).  A  sharp,  brilliant  and 
lustrous  specimen  of  this  early  New  Orleans 
issue.  Much  more  elusive  than  its  Philadelphia 
Mint  counterpart . 4,400.00 

At  the  time  the  1852-0  gold  dollar  was  struck,  there  was 
not  a  single  numismatist  in  America  desiring  to  collect  gold 
coins  by  mintmark  varieties.  Accordingly,  all  the  pieces 
slipped  unnoticed  into  circulation. 

1855-C  F-12.  A  rare  and  desirable  Type  II 
branch  mint  issue.  Struck  from  heavily 
clashed  dies  on  a  poor  quality  planchet, 
typical  for  this  date.  A  great  opportunity  at 
this  price  level . 695.00 


Quarter  Eagles 


_ 1796-1929 _ 

1843-0  EF-40.  Small  Date  variety . 315.00 

Superb  1846-D  Rarity 


1 846-D  AU-53  (PCGS).  Bright  yellow  gold.  Out¬ 
standing  quality.  Rare . 2,995.00 


1855-C  AU-50  (PCGS).  One  of  just  3,677  quarter 
eagles  coined  in  Charlotte  this  year,  and  a 
notable  rarity  in  all  grades.  In  AU  and  higher,  it 
becomes  one  of  the  most  elusive  dates  in  the 

entire  quarter  eagle  series . 5,500.00 

1860-C  EF-40  (PCGS) . 1,950.00 

1 871  -S  EF-45.  Scarce  and  underrated.  A  pleasing 
specimen  from  a  total  mintage  of  only  22,000 

pieces . 375.00 

1873-S  EF-40 . 575.00 

1897  MS-62  (PCGS) . 575.00 

1913  MS-63  (NGC) . 1,095.00 

1914  AU-58  (NGC).  A  noted  sleeper  in  the  Indian 

quarter  eagle  series . 350.00 


1914-D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant,  frosty,  lus¬ 
trous.  Not  an  easy  issue  to  find  at  this  grade 
level . 2,495.00 

1914-D  MS-62  (PCGS).  A  lustrous  and  frosty 
specimen . 955.00 

1926  MS-62  (PCGS) . 415.00 

1927  MS-62  (PCGS) . 415.00 

1928  MS-62  (PCGS) . 415.00 

1929  MS-63  (PCGS).  From  the  final  year  of  the 

U.S.  quarter  eagle  series  (1796-1929).  A 
choice  coin  for  the  grade,  with  deeply  frosted 
surfaces  exhibiting  warm  gold  and  olive  ton¬ 
ing  highlights.  A  few  tiny  marks  from 
perfection . 1,295.00 

1 929  MS-62  (PCGS).  A  lustrous  and  frosty  quarter 
eagle . 4 1 5.00 


Sharp  1855-S  $3 


1 855-S  EF-40.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  first  $3 
issue  from  the  recently  opened  (in  1854)  San 
Francisco  Mint.  Much  original  mint  lustre  is 

still  seen  in  protected  areas . 2,250.00 

1878  MS-60  (NGC).  Lustrous  surfaces  display 
attractive  rose  toning  highlights.  Perhaps  con¬ 
servatively  graded  by  NGC . 1,995.00 


Half  Eagles 


_ 1795-1929 _ 

1848  VF-35  (PCGS) . 235.00 

Lustrous  1858-C  $5 


1858-C  AU-50  (PCGS).  A  prized  rarity  in  all 
grades,  and  particularly  so  at  AU  and  higher. 
This  lustrous  specimen  would  be  an  important 
addition  to  any  half  eagle  collection.  4,550.00 
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j§  Dahlonega  Half 
Eagle  Rarity 

A  Collector’s  View 


by  Carl  N.  Lester 

Dahlonega  Mint  gold  coins  have  long  been  a  favorite  with 
collectors.  Indeed,  half  eagles  may  well  be  the  most  popular  of 
the  four  denominations  produced  by  that  colorful,  short¬ 
lived  mint.  This  article  discusses  the  relative  rarity  of  Dahlonega 
half  eagles,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  total  number  of 
specimens  (absolute  rarity)  and  the  average  grade  (condition 
rarity),  a  technique  used  by  David  Akers  in  his  landmark 
studies  of  gold  coinage.  I  decided  to  use  the  Professional  Coin 
Grading  Service  (PCGS)  Population  Report  for  January  1994 
as  the  basis  for  this  study.  I  believe  that  an  adequate  number 
of  specimens  have  been  graded  by  PCGS  to  give  an  accurate 
comparison  of  the  relative  rarity  of  the  half  eagles. 

Chart  1  illustrates  the  relative  absolute  rarity  based  on  the 
total  number  of  specimens  graded  for  each  of  the  27  varieties 
of  Dahlonega  half  eagles  recognized  by  PCGS.  In  addition  to 
the  24  “normal”  varieties  for  each  year  the  mint  produced  half 
eagles,  the  additional  varieties  include  the  1842-D  Large 
Date,  the  1846-D/D,  and  the  upstart  1848-D/D.  Although 
the  chart  speaks  for  itself,  I  will  focus  the  discussion  on 
the  1 0  rarest  varieties.  In  the  order  of  rarity,  with  the  total 
number  graded  in  parentheses,  are  the  1848-D/D  (5), 
1856-D  (22),  1861-D  (22),  1840-D  (30),  1842-D 
Large  Date  (3 1 ),  1 848-D  Normal  Mintmark  (32),  1 846- 
D  Normal  Mintmark  (33),  1839-D  (34),  1850-D  (35), 
and  1859-D  (35). 

Similarly,  Chart  2  shows  the  relative  condition  rarity 
based  on  the  average  grade  of  each  of  the  27  varieties.  The 
rarest  1 0  by  condition,  with  the  average  grade  in  parenthe¬ 
ses,  are  the  1842-D  large  date  (33.2),  1846-D  Normal 
Mintmark  (36.6),  1839-D  (36.9),  1850-D  (38.3),  1842- 
D  Small  Date  (39.02),  1844-D  (39.03),  1843-D  (39.1), 

1 848-D  Normal  Mintmark  (39.2),  1852-D  (39.7),  and 
1856-D  (39.8). 

If  one  considers  both  absolute  rarity  and  condition 
rarity,  the  following  coins  appear  in  both  top  ten  lists: 
1839-D,  1842-D  Large  Date,  1846-D  Normal 
Mintmark,  1 848-D  Normal  Mintmark,  1850-D,  and 
1856-D. 

Thejuly4,  1994  Coin  WorldT rtnds  lists  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices  for  these  six  coins  in  EF-40:  1 839-D  ($2250), 

1 842-D  Large  Date  ($6250),  1 846-D  ($  1 250)  1 848-D 
($1500),  1850-D  ($1850),  and  1856-D  ($1425).  The 
data  clearly  indicate  all  of  the  five  varieties  are  rare  dates 
and  in  EF-40  to  45  are  above  average  in  available 


condition.  Concerning  the  1846-D  Normal 
Date,  one  might  argue  that  it  is  not  as  rare  if 
one  adds  in  the  available  specimens  of  the 
1 846-D/D,  but  the  same  could  be  said  of  the 
1 842-D  Large  Date  (if  one  adds  in  the  1 842- 
D  Small  Date).  Recently,  I  spoke  to  Douglas 
Winter,  who  indicated  that  he  plans  to  de¬ 
vote  separate  pages  to  the  1846-D  Normal 
Mintmark  and  the  1 846-D/D  in  his  upcom¬ 
ing  Dahlonega  Mint  gold  coins  book. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  readers,  I  make  a  few 
comments  about  the  1848-D/D,  because  of 
its  seemingly  ultra  high  rarity  (only  five  speci¬ 
mens  graded  by  PCGS).  This  variety  was  not 
mentioned  by  David  Akers  or  Walter  Breen 
but  has  recently  attracted  the  interest  of 
Dahlonega  specialists.  My  view  is  that  the 
1848-D/D  is  not  nearly  as  rare  as  the  PCGS  data  indicate 
(although  it  may  be  rare  in  higher  grades,  where  the  double- 
punched  mark  may  be  more  distinguishable).  I  did  a  search  of 
auction  catalogues  and  discovered  many  1848-D/D  varieties 
which  were  not  listed  as  such.  I  have  also  seen  at  least  two  1 848- 
D/D  coins  in  PCGS  holders,  which  were  not  identified  as  the 
double-punched  mark. 

Congratulations  to  Bowers  &  Merena  on  the  occasion  of  this 
historic  hundredth  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review.  I  am  indeed 
honored  to  be  one  of  its  contributors. 

Editor’s  note:  PCGS  data  comprise  part  of  the  story  of  rarity. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  such  numbers  are  sometimes 
(often?)  distorted  by  the  resubmission  of  identical  coins,  that 
numerous  coins  exist  that  have  not  been  certified,  that  in  general 
a  high-grade  or  more  valuable  coin  is  more  likely  to  be  certified 
than  a  lower-grade  piece,  and  that  NGC  and  ANACS,  to  name 
just  two  other  grading  services,  may  have  seen  coins  not  viewed 
by  PCGS.  As  the  author  says,  such  data  are  relative. 

DAHLONEGA  HALF  EAGLES  (PCGS  JANUARY  1994) 
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PCGS  1994.  All  rights  reserved.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
Subscriptions  to  the  PCGS  Population  Report  are  available  through  Professional  C  oin  Grading  Service.  P  O. 
Box  9458,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.  92658  (800)  447-8848. 
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UNITED  STATES  GOLD  COINS 


Very  Rare  1859-D  $5 


1859-D  EF-45  (PCGS).  A  sharp  and  attractive 
specimen  struck  in  light  yellow  gold.  Small 
mintage  of  10,366  pieces.  Attractive,  popular, 
rare! . 2,650.00 


Mint  coinage  in  the  Liberty  $5  series.  A  pleasing 
specimen . 425.00 


Rare  191 1-D  $5 


191 1-D  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant,  lustrous  sur¬ 
faces.  A  very  attractive  specimen  of  one  of  the 
rarest  half  eagles  at  this  grade  level,  an  issue 
which  is  typically  seen  in  the  VF  and  EF 


range . 6,875.00 

1912  AU-58  (PCGS) . 330.00 

1913- S  AU-55  (PCGS) . 535.00 

1914- S  AU-55 . 395.00 


1901  MS-63  (NGC) . 1,250.00 

1907  Indian.  MS-60  (ANACS  Cache).  Brilliant, 

frosty  surfaces . 495.00 

1908  No  Motto.  MS-61  (NGC) . 895.00 

1908-D  With  Motto.  EF-40  (PCGS) . 525.00 

1913  AU-55  (PCGS) . 399.00 


Double  Eagles 


1860-D  EF-45  (PCGS).  Low  mintage  of  14,635, 
nearly  all  of  which  have  been  destroyed.  Only 
occasionally  do  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  choice  specimen  such  as  this  for  our 

inventory . 2,350.00 

1868-S  VF-35.  Rare  in  all  grades.  No  Mint 
State  examples  have  been  graded  by  PCGS 

or  NGC . 895.00 

1868-S  VF-30  (PCI) . 795.00 

1882-CC  F-15 . 295.00 

1882-S  MS-63  (NGC).  The  1882-S  is  relatively 
available  in  lower  grades,  but  in  MS-63  preser¬ 
vation  relatively  few  exist.  A  prize  item  for  the 
specialist . 1,750.00 


Gem  1886-S  $5  Gold 


1886-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  Sharply  struck,  and  with 
gorgeous  satiny  lustre.  One  of  the  very  finest 
known  to  exist  of  this  issue . 4,150.00 

Nearly  all  known  specimens  of  the  1886-S  are  in  lower 
grades,  as  no  particular  effort  was  made  by  numismatists  to 
save  these  for  collecting  purposes.  Accordingly,  this  gem  MS- 
64  is  a  rarity. 


Gem  1906-D  Half  Eagle 


1906- D  MS-64  (NGC) . 3,250.00 

First  issue  of  the  Denver  Mint;  undoubtedly  struck  from 
metal  from  the  Cripple  Creek  Gold  District  about  75  miles 
to  the  southwest,  on  the  back  side  of  Pikes  Peak. 

1907- D  MS-62  (NGC).  The  final  year  of  Denver 


_ 1795-1933 _ 

1 840  EF-40.  A  sharp  and  very  attractive  specimen 

of  this  early  issue . 675.00 

1881-CC  EF-45  (NGC).  Much  original  mint  lus¬ 
tre  still  remains . 975.00 


1890  MS-61  (PCGS).  A  very  scarce  and  underrated 

date,  particularly  in  Mint  State . 2,650.00 

PCGS  has  certified  just  10  at  MS-61,  with  only  11 
higher. 

1893-0  MS-60  (PCGS).  One  of  just  17,000  eagles 
coined  in  New  Orleans  this  year,  and  very 
desirable  at  the  Uncirculated  grade  level.  Radi¬ 
ant  cartwheel  lustre  or  frosty  surfaces.  An 

attractive  coin  for  the  grade . 850.00 

1895-0  MS-61  (PCGS).  Typically  encountered  in 
grades  of  EF  to  AU,  and  quite  desirable  at  this 
level.  Frosty  surfaces  display  strong  cartwheel 

lustre . 895.00 

1895-0  MS-60  (PCGS).  A  popular  date  from  our 

southernmost  mint.  Frosty  surfaces  display  warm 

cartwheel  lustre . 795.00 

1901  MS-63  (PCGS) . 1,250.00 


_ 1849-1933 _ 

If  double  eagles  are  your  forte,  you  have  come  to 
the  right  place.  We  guarantee  you  will  be  pleased 
with  our  quality  and  the  value  obtained  for  the  price 
paid.  We  offer  an  attractive  selection  of  19th-  and 
20th-century  issues. 


1874-CC  AU-55  (NGC).  Catalogues  $7,000  in 
MS-60  in  the  Guide  Book.  This  lovely  AU 


comes  fairly  close . 2,875.00 

1877  AU-50  (NGC) . 695.00 


1877- S  MS-61  (NGC).  Very  scarce  in  Uncircu¬ 

lated  grades,  despite  a  moderately  high  mintage 
of  nearly  1.8  million  coins.  Satiny  surfaces 
display  attractive  golden  lustre.  A  choice  coin 
for  the  grade . 1,395.00 

1878- S  MS-60  (NGC).  A  sleeper  date  that  is  very 
difficult  to  locate  in  Uncirculated  grades.  A 
lustrous  and  attractive  specimen,  much  nicer 
than  the  typically  encountered  coin.  1,150.00 

1889- CC  EF-45  (PCGS).  Low  mintage  of  30,945 

pieces . 995.00 

1890- CC  AU-58  (NGC).  A  brilliant  and  lustrous 

double  eagle . 1,595.00 

1894  MS-61  (PCGS) . 675.00 


Great  Books  for  Sale ! 

See  our  book  section  in  this  issue  for 
some  really  great  buys  on  interesting  and 
valuable  reference  books.  There  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  knowledge,  as  they  saw 
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Coins  That 
Never  Were 


by  Ken  Bressett 


In  the  world  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  things  were  not 
always  what  they  seemed  to  be.  Reality  needed  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  for  what  looked  true  was  often  false  and  some  things 
that  seemed  artificial  were  real.  There  are  some  intriguing 
parallels  among  United  States  coins  in  pieces  that  should 
exist,  but  do  not,  or  that  somehow  do  exist  despite  never 
having  been  officially  issued. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  about  some  of  these  mystery  coins 
without  giving  them  much  thought.  They  cover  a  wide  range 
of  items  from  half  cents  to  double  eagles.  Thus,  they  should 
be  part  of  your  collecting  interest,  even  if  you  have  never  run 
into  one.  You  won’t  find  many  of  them  listed 
catalogues  or  offered  at  auctions,  even  though 

they  are  on  the  secret  want  lists  of  m 
many  collectors.  Each  has  a 
tale  to  tell. 


in  com 


There  are  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  missing  U.S.  coins 
that  should  ex  ist  based  on 
Mint  records.  Coins  like 
the  1799  half  cent,  1873- 
S  Liberty  Seated  silver  dol¬ 
lar,  1841-0  half  eagle,  as  well 
as  1804  and  1805  silver  dol¬ 
lars.  When  collecting  was  in 
its  infancy  in  this  country, 
people  searched  diligently  for 
such  coins.  It  was  not  until 
recent  times  that  a  more  en¬ 
lightened  hobby  came  to  re¬ 


alize  that  early  Mint  records  often  re¬ 
ported  the  number  of  coins  distributed  in 
a  given  year  rather  than  the  number 
made  with  specific  dates. 

In  the  case  of  the  1804  dollars,  the 
missing  date  was  later  supplied  by  the 
Mint  itself  under  bizarre  circumstances  that 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  But  it  was  left  to 
charlatans  to  create  the  dollar  dated  1805. 
That  was  done  by  altering  the  date  on  an 
early  piece  to  make  it  appear  to  be  something 
new  and  rare. 

Si  milarly  altered  coins  have  often  been  made 
for  cents  dated  1  8 1  5,  to  fill  the  space  for  the  only 


year  when  no  U.S.  cents  were  made.  Some  of 
these  are  well  produced,  but  others  have  been 
made  from  coins  dated  1845,  and  are  of  a  type 
completely  different  than  the  early  style  coins. 

Among  the  coins  that  should  not  exist  are 
such  rarities  as  the  1 884  and  1 885  trade  dollars, 
the  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  and  the  1 933  $20 
gold  piece.  J  ust  why  they  were  ever  made,  or  how 
they  got  into  the  hands  of  collectors  is  still  a 
mystery. 

If  you  get  confused  over  the  scarce  Proof  half 
cents  dated  from  1840  to  1849,  you  are  not 
alone.  They  have  always  been  a  puzzlement  to 
collectors.  Obviously  they  were  created  for  the 
collector  market,  but  when,  why,  and  by  whom 
may  never  be  fully  understood. 

Cents  like  the  1793  Strawberry  Leaf  variety, 
and  the  1795  Jefferson  Head,  are  also  mysteries.  It  is  doubtful 
that  either  is  a  genuine  Mint  product,  even  though  it  may  have 
circulated  right  alongside  other  coins.  Today  these  varieties  have 
values  as  high  or  higher  than  the  rarest  of  genuine  cents. 

The  1943  copper  (instead  of  zinc-coated  steel)  Lincoln  cent 
is  a  legendary  rarity  that  actually  does  exist,  even  though  none 
should  have  ever  been  made.  The  few  that  escaped  Mint 
inspection  were  struck  in  error  on  blanks  left  over  from  previous 
years.  An  even  more  curious  wartime  coin  is  the  1944  nickel 
without  the  distinctive  P  mintmark.  No  such  coin  was  ever 
made  by  the  government,  but  plenty  of  counterfeits  were 
produced  by  someone  who  did  not  understand  the  significance 

of  the  large  mintmark.  The  coins  are 
so  well  made  that  they  fooled  the 
public  for  a  long  time. 

Similar  interesting  counterfeits 
are  dimes  dated  1923-D  and  1930- 
D,  half  dollars  dated  1928-D,  half 
eagles  of  1 9 1 5-D,  and  double  eagles 
dated  1918  and  1919.  No  genuine 
coins  of  these  dates  were  ever  made, 
and  the  deceptive  fakes  have  become 
popular  additions  to  collections. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  half  dollar 
dated  1 838  with  the  old  reverse  type 
showing  “50  C.”,  or  a  Capped  Bust 
type  half  dated  1 840  or  1 842?  Well 
they  are  not  quite  what  they  seem, 
and  they  are  definitely  not  patterns. 
These  and  many  other  unusual  coins 
that  should  not  exist  have  become  traditional  collectors'  items 
despite  their  less  than  legitimate  origin.  They  are  all  part  of  a 
universe  of  “coins  that  never  were’’  regardless  of  what  seems  to 
be  contrary  evidence. 

About  the  author: 

Kenneth  E.  Bressett,  the  editor  of  A  Guide  Book  of  U.S. 
Coins,  has  enough  numismatic  credentials  for  a  dozen  accom¬ 
plished  people!  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  over  the  years  he  has  made 
many  important  numismatic  discoveries,  has  written  many 
articles  and  books,  and  has  participated  in  numerous  coin 
collecting  organizations  (in  1994,  he  is  vice-president  ol  the 
ANA,  for  example).  He  is  a  winner  of  the  Farran  Zerbe  Award, 
the  highest  honor  given  by  the  ANA. 


If  you  get  confused 
over  the  scarce 
Proof  half  cents 
dated  from  1840  to 
1849,  you  are  not 
alone.  They  have 
always  been  a 
puzzlement  to 
collectors. 
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UNITED  STATES  GOLD  (DINS 


1897  MS-61  (PCGS) . 675.00 

Exceptional  1907-D  $20 


1907-D  Liberty.  MS-65  (NGC).  Lustrous,  satiny, 
frosty  surfaces.  One  of  the  very  finest.  5,450.00 
1907  Saint-Gaudens.  MS-64  (NGC).  Arabic  nu¬ 
merals.  Lustrous  mattelike  golden  surfaces 
display  attractive  rose  and  olive  toning  high¬ 
lights.  A  popular  date,  the  first  in  the  Saint 
Gaudens  double  eagle  series  to  display  the  date 
in  Arabic  numerals  (rather  than  Roman  numer¬ 
als).  A  lovely  coin  for  the  grade . 1,650.00 

1907  Saint-Gaudens.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Arabic 
numerals.  Brilliant  and  lustrous;  outstanding 


quality . 995.00 

1907  Saint-Gaudens.  MS-62  (NGC).  Arabic  nu¬ 
merals.  Radiant  cartwheel  lustre  and  pale  olive 
toning  highlight  the  overall  appeal  of  this  at¬ 
tractive  coin.  Virtually  as  nice  as  many  MS-63 
specimens  offered  in  today’s  numismatic  mar¬ 


ket . 695.00 

1908  No  Motto.  MS-63  (PCGS) . 675.00 

1908-D  No  Motto.  MS-62  (PCGS).  A  frosty  ex¬ 
ample  of  No  Motto  $20  coinage . 595.00 


1908-D  No  Motto.  MS-61  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and 
lustrous;  a  particularly  nice  specimen.  575.00 


1909/8  Overdate.  MS-61  (NGC).  A  brilliant, 
lustrous  specimen  of  the  only  overdate  among 


Saint-Gaudens  double  eagle . 2,295.00 

1909- S  MS-63  (PCGS) . 825.00 

1910- S  MS-63  (NGC).  A  frosty,  brilliant  speci¬ 
men . 875.00 


191 0- S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Considerably  scarcer  than 

the  1910  and  1910-D  issues  despite  a  mintage 
that  is  nearly  five  times  as  large!  Satiny  golden 
surfaces  display  attractive  olive  toning  and  strong 
cartwheel  lustre . 575.00 

191 1  -D  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  lustrous,  brilliant 
gem . 995.00 

191 1- D  MS-62  (PCGS).  A  lustrous  golden  speci¬ 

men  of  a  popular  Denver  Mint  double  eagle 
issue . 575.00 

191 1  -S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Pale  rose  toning  high¬ 
lights  on  lustrous  golden  surfaces.  Choice  for 
the  grade . 595.00 

1913- S  MS-62.  A  brilliant,  lustrous,  and  very 

attractive  specimen  of  one  of  the  lowest-mint- 
ages  (only  34,000  struck)  issues  in  the 
Saint-Gaudens  series.  First  order  gets  it  for 
only . 1,895.00 

1914  MS-63  (PCGS).  Long  accorded  “common 

date”  status,  the  1914  double  eagle  is  actually 
quite  scarce  at  the  the  choice  Uncirculated 
level .  1,850.00 

1914- S  MS-62  (PCGS).  Strong  cartwheel  lustre  on 

brilliant  golden  surfaces . 575.00 

1915  MS-61  (PCGS) . 715.00 

1915- S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Frosty  surfaces  display 

strong  cartwheel  lustre . 650.00 

1922- S  MS-61  (NGC).  Sharply  struck,  lustrous, 

brilliant,  and  quite  scarce . 975.00 

1923- D  MS-63  (PCGS).  Lustrous . 675.00 

1924  MS-63  (NGC) . 650.00 


Choice  1924-S  $20 


1924-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  Well  struck  and  espe¬ 
cially  frosty  and  lustrous.  One  of  the  nicest 
you’ll  ever  see  at  this  grade  level,  or  near  it. 
Traditionally,  one  of  the  most  desired  rarities 


of  the  1920s . 4,950.00 

1925  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  satiny  gem.  Attractive 

rose  and  olive  toning  highlights . 1,295.00 

1925  MS-63  (NGC) . 650.00 

1925  MS-63  (PCGS) . 650.00 

1926  MS-62  (NGC) . 650.00 

1927  MS-64  (NGC).  A  lustrous  gem . 750.00 

1927  MS-63  (NGC) . 650.00 

1928  MS-63  (NGC) . 650.00 


We  have  just  acquired  a  nice  group  ot  nearly  a  dozen 
splendid  MS-63  (NGC)  coins,  hand-picked  for  quality'.  It 
you  have  been  looking  for  a  particularly  nice  example  for  a 
type  set,  you  search  ends  right  here. 


More  On  Morgan  Dollars 


Dear  Dave, 

I  was  absolutely  delighted  to  read  Henry 
T.  Hettger’s  article  in  RCR# 99  concerning 
the  questionable  existence  of  business  strike 
1895-P  Morgan  dollars.  The  article  abso¬ 
lutely  proves,  to  my  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  least,  my  earlier  hy¬ 
pothesis  (quoted  in  your  sil¬ 
ver  dollar  Encyclopedia )  that 
no  1895-P  business  strikes 
were  ever  made,  and  that  the 
12,000  pieces  traditionally 
listed  for  the  date  were  ei¬ 
ther  a  bookkeeping  entry  or 
leftover  1 894’s. 

The  fact  that  all  of  the 
requests  fof  same  were  re¬ 
turned  by  the  Mint  unfulfilled  is  very  telling. 
I  remember  viewing  the  Emery-Nichols 
Collection,  which  you  later  auctioned,  as  a 
representative  of  the  ANA  on  behalf  of  the 
heirs  of  Nichols  (who  was  a  member  of  the 
ANA)  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  heirs  in 
upstate  New  York.  As  you  will  recall,  among 
the  many  notes  that  accompanied  the  coins 
were  instructions  from  Nichols’  father-in- 
law  on  how  to  order  coins  directly  from  the 
superintendent  of  each  mint.  The  superin¬ 
tendents,  or  their  staffs,  were  very  accommo¬ 
dating,  and  the  coins  selected  were  invari¬ 
ably  choice. 


Unfortunately,  it  was  the  father-in-law’s 
practice  beginning  around  1895  to  order 
only  Proofs  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  rather 
than  business  strikes,  and  so  the  notes  from 
the  collection  will  probably  not  mention  the 
unavailability  of  business 
strikes.  However,  if  you  still 
have  access  to  the  notes,  you 
might  wish  to  explore  this 
possibility. 

I  still  believe  that  the  700 
1873-S  Seated  Liberty  (sic) 
silver  dollars  recorded  for  that 
date  were  nothing  more  than 
leftover  1872-S  coins  held 
back  because  there  were  not 
enough  of  them  to  make  up 
an  even  $  1 ,000  face  bag,  as  the  San  Francisco 
Mint  was  wont  to  issue  in  this  era,  subse¬ 
quently  released  in  1 873  after  the  design  was 
discontinued.  The  fact  that  some  of  the 
leftover  1894  dollars  issued  in  1895  were 
submitted  as  assay  coins  :n  1895  supports 
my  belief  that  the  San  Francisco  Mint  stan¬ 
dard  dollars  submitted  as  assay  coins  in  1873 
could  just  as  well  have  been  dated  1872. 

With  any  luck  this  letter  will  appear  in  the 
100th  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review.  Con¬ 
gratulations  on  making  the  century  mark! 
Sincerely, 

Tom  DeLorey 
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RICK  WILCOX 
EVALUATES 


Your  silver  dollar  book  is  just  outstanding! 
It’s  an  outstanding  accomplishment  which  I 
doubt  can  ever  be  matched.  Thanks  again! 
Sincerely, 

Rick  Wilcox. 

With  such  a  nice  letter,  I  could  not  help 
but  publish  his  analysis! 

The  chart  is  given  below. 


Liberty  Seated 
Silver  Dollars 


Recently  I  received  a  very  nice  letter 
from  Rick  Wilcox.  It  is  reprinted  here¬ 
with: 

Dear  Dave, 


QDB  NOTES:  I  am  prompted  to  make 
some  commentary  as  way  of  explanation  to 
present  readers: 

The  Philadelphia  Mint  versions  of  these 
dollars  were  struck  in  Proof  finish.  The  avail¬ 
ability  of  Proof  coins,  especially  for  years  after 
the  mid- 1850s  (when  Proofs  were  made  in 
larger  quantities),  skews  the  market  price  for  coins  in  VF-20  to  AU-58,  as  the  total 
population  of  the  date  has  increased  somewhat.  Thus,  a  coin  such  as  the  1865 
Liberty  Seated  dollar,  of  which  I  estimate  that  just  260  to  400  are  known  in  VF-20 
to  AU-58  grade,  had  a  market  value  in  AU-50  of  $800  in  1992  because  several 
hundred  Proofs  exist.  The  same  comment  can  be  made  for  most  other  dates. 


Last  fall  I  started  reading  your  book, 
Silver  Dollars  and  Trade  Dollars  of  the 
United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia. 
Due  to  my  schedule,  I  was  only  able  to 
read  a  few  hundred  pages  of  it  until  fairly 
recently.  I  am  now  able  to  spend  more 
time  with  this  book  and  I  probably  will 
finish  reading  it  during  the  summer.  Last 
week  I  finished  the  Seated  Liberty  series 
and  I  was  very  fascinated  with  the  rarity  of 
these  dollars.  I  sat  down  to  my  computer 
and  built  the  enclosed  worksheet.  For 
each  of  these  silver  dollars  I  compared 
your  estimated  population  to  the  actual 
mintage  and  also  to  its  market  value.  I 
found  the  results  very  interesting,  as  it 
points  out  those  silver  dollars  which  are 
undervalued.  I’m  sending  this  to  you  as 
you  may  find  it  interesting  enough  to 
include  in  one  of  your  future  issues  of  Rare 
Coin  Review. 

I’m  close  to  finishing  the  first  volume 
of  your  silver  dollar  book.  I  have  read  the 
majority  of  your  books,  but  this  book  and 
your  commemorative  book  top  every  book 
ever  written  on  the  subject  of  coins.  This 
silver  dollar  book  is  loaded  with  interest¬ 
ing  information,  easy  to  read  and  very 
enjoyable  reading.  You  have  a  style  of 
writing  which  makes  every  topic  you  write 
about  enjoyable.  You  have  given  me  so 
much  through  your  books,  especially  your 
silver  dollar  book  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  greatly  appreciate  this.  I  enjoy  Ameri¬ 
can  history  and  your  printed  historical 
events  for  each  year  is  also  very  enjoyable 
reading.  The  whole  book  is  interesting 
and  fun  reading!  Next  year  I  will  read  the 
two  volumes  for  a  second  time. 


However,  Proofs  are  much  rarer  for  issues  from  1840  through  about  1857. 

On  the  other  hand,  coins  struck  at  the  Carson  City,  New  Orleans,  and  San 
Francisco  mints,  did  not  have  Proof  equivalents,  and  the  survival  of  pieces  today  is 
a  matter  of  chance.  This  accounts  for  the  higher  values  assigned  to  certain  pieces 
from  these  mints. 


LIBERTY  SEATED  SILVER  DOLLARS  1840-1873 


Information  taken  from  Silver  Dollars  and  Trade  Dollars  of  the  United  States  by  Q.  David  Bowers 


Sequence 

of 

Rarity 

Sequence 

per 

Mintage 

Sequence 

per 

Market 

Value 

DATE 

Actual 

Mintage 

Bowers’ 
Estimated 
Coin  Pop, 
VF20AU58 

Characteristic 
of  Striking 
Overall 

Market 

Value 

1992 

AU50 

1 

1 

1 

1870-S 

unknown 

9 

Average  strike 

110,000 

2 

3 

5 

1851 

1,300 

10  to  20 

Varies 

12,000 

3 

2 

4 

1852 

1,100 

30  to  60 

Varies 

12,500 

4 

5 

2 

1873-CC 

2,300 

50  to  70 

Usually  well  struck 

32,500 

5 

4 

3 

1871-CC 

1,376 

60  to  100 

Usually  well  struck 

18,500 

6 

6 

7 

1872-CC 

3,150 

100  to  150 

Usually  well  struck 

7,250 

7 

18 

10 

1854 

33,140 

130  to  200 

Varies 

3,700 

8 

22 

24 

1867 

46,900 

130  to  225 

Varies 

1,075 

9 

29 

17 

1857 

94,490 

175  to  300 

Usually  weakly  struck 

1,400 

10 

15 

11 

1855 

26,000 

175  to  325 

Varies 

3,400 

11 

28 

15 

1861 

77,500 

200  to  300 

Varies 

1,750 

12 

27 

16 

1856 

63,500 

200  to  350 

Usually  weakly  struck 

1,700 

13 

32 

28 

1868 

162,100 

225  to  325 

Usually  well  struck 

800 

14 

10 

14 

1870-CC 

11,758 

260  to  350 

Usually  well  struck 

2,500 

15 

21 

28 

1865 

46,500 

260  to  400 

Usually  weakly  struck 

800 

15 

41 

28 

1869 

423,700 

260  to  400 

Varies 

800 

15 

8 

12 

1872-S 

9,000 

260  to  400 

Varies 

2,950 

18 

38 

36 

1873 

293,000 

260  to  500 

Varies 

600 

19 

16 

22 

1863 

27,200 

275  to  400 

Usually  well  struck 

1,200 

19 

23 

24 

1866 

48,900 

275  to  400 

Usually  weakly  struck 

1,075 

21 

17 

20 

1864 

30,700 

300  to  450 

Usually  well  struck 

1,250 

22 

9 

17 

1862 

11,540 

350  to  450 

Usually  well  struck 

1,400 

23 

7 

6 

1850 

7,500 

350  to  500 

Usually  well  struck 

8,250 

23 

37 

19 

1859 

256,500 

350  to  500 

Usually  weakly  struck 

1,300 

25 

36 

26 

1860 

217,600 

500  to  800 

Usually  well  struck 

950 

26 

11 

20 

1848 

15,000 

600  to  1,000 

Usually  well  struck 

1,250 

27 

12 

26 

1844 

20,000 

700  to  1,000 

Usually  well  struck 

950 

27 

20 

33 

1853 

46,110 

700  to  1,000 

Usually  well  struck 

695 

29 

12 

8 

1859-S 

20,000 

750  to  1,250 

Usually  well  struck 

4,300 

30 

19 

9 

1850-0 

40,000 

800  to  1,200 

Varies 

3,750 

31 

14 

22 

1845 

24,500 

900  to  1,400 

Usually  well  struck 

1,200 

32 

34 

35 

1841 

173,000 

1,000  to  1,500 

Varies 

650 

32 

24 

13 

18464) 

59,000 

1,000  to  1,500 

Varies 

2,750 

34 

25 

32 

1840 

61,005 

1,200  to  1,800 

Usually  well  struck 

725 

34 

40 

40 

1870 

415,000 

1,200  to  1,800 

Varies 

175 

36 

26 

34 

1849 

62,600 

1,400  to  2,000 

Varies 

675 

37 

30 

31 

1846 

110,600 

2,000  to  4,000 

Usually  well  struck 

750 

37 

39 

39 

1859-0 

360,000 

2,000  to  4,000 

Varies 

485 

39 

42 

40 

1860-0 

515,000 

2,500  to  4,500 

Usually  well  struck 

a'5 

40 

44 

40 

1872 

1,105,500 

2,500  to  5,000 

Varies 

175 

41 

31 

.38 

1847 

140,750 

3,000  to  5,000 

Usually  well  struck 

500 

42 

43 

40 

1871 

1,073,800 

3,000  to  6,000 

Varies 

475 

43 

35 

44 

1842 

184,618 

3,500  to  5,000 

Usually  well  struck 

450 

43 

33 

37 

1843 

165,100 

3,500  to  5,000 

Varies 

550 

Vive  id) 
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In  Remembrance 
of  Walter  Breen 


by  Jack  Collins 


Walter  H.  Breen  made  his  entrance  onto  the  numismatic 
stage  in  1950,  after  a  historic  meeting  with  John  J.  Ford,  Jr., 
in  New  York  City.  In  turn,  Ford  introduced  Breen  to  Wayte 
Raymond  shortly  thereafter,  and  those  two  fateful  encounters 
would  forever  change  the  course  of  numismatics  in  the  United 
States. 

Even  then,  Breen  was  considered  an  anomaly,  with  a 
phenomenal  memory  that  could  digest  an  entire  page  of  a 
Manhattan  telephone  directory  in  just  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  moments  later  recite  upon  command  any  address  and 
telephone  number  when  prompted  with  the  resident’s  name. 

Then,  the  capacity  of  his  mind  was  virtually  limitless.  Fie 
was  capable  of  speaking  and  writing 
in  at  least  five  languages.  In  his  search 
for  religious  reason  and  truth,  he 
familiarized  himself  with  the  texts  of 
a  number  of  sacred  writings  of  many 
religions.  He  never  found  any  one 
religion  that  could  give  him  the  an¬ 
swers  he  was  seeking.  In  fact,  after  his 
incarceration  as  a  child  in  an  orphan¬ 
age  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  he 
was  quick  to  express  his  intense  dis¬ 
like  of  Catholicism — and  most  other 
organized  religious  organizations. 

For  the  most  part  of  his  adult  life, 
especially  his  later  years,  he  was  a 
lonely  and  depressed  man,  with  long 
bouts  of  suicidal  contemplation.  He 
only  found  solace  in  classical  music, 
to  which  he  was  chronically  addicted 
all  during  his  waking  hours.  To  com¬ 
bat  loneliness,  he  became  a 
workaholic,  endlessly  researching, 
writing  and  rewriting.  During  his 

dark  emotional  period,  he  produced  much  of  his  classic 
work — his  opus  on  United  States  half  cents,  followed  with  his 
research  on  California  gold,  his  masterpiece:  The  Complete 
Encyclopedia  ofU.S.  and  Colonial  Coins ,  and  last,  a  soon-to- 
be-published  work  on  the  history  of  the  dollar. 

Walter  was  possessed  of  a  very  complex  personality,  as 
appears  to  be  the  case  with  most  geniuses.  Bizarre  and 
eccentric  personality  traits  appear  to  be  inherent  in  being  a 
genius.  When  it  came  to  numismatics,  he  was  a  genius 


Walter  H.  Breen 
1930-1993 


without  peer — quite  possibly  the  first  and  only 
one  to  ever  appear  in  the  field  of  numismatics. 
Over  more  than  four  decades,  no  one  person  has 
contributed  more  to  further  the  knowledge  of 
numismatics  than  Walter  Breen — and  no  one 
has  received  less  for  his  efforts.  Many  of  those 
collectors  and  dealers  who  have  long  profited 
from  Walter’s  writings  and  researches  were 
among  the  first  to  condemn  him  for  his  personal 
failings. 

The  following  is  a  brief  recollection  ofW  alter 
Breen  from  the  first  time  we  first  met,  more  than 
30  years  ago. 

In  1960,  I  attended  a  California  State  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Association  convention  at  the  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  Hotel,  in  San  Diego.  I  had  along  with 
me  a  MCMVII  double  eagle  in  Satin  Finish 
Proof  from  the  F.C.C.  Boyd  estate,  which  I  had  recently 
acquired  from  a  Kreisberg-Schulman  auction  in  New  York. 
Several  friends  had  examined  the  piece  and  concluded  that  it  was 
no  different  from  a  regular  business  strike — its  Proof  status 
could  not  be  confirmed.  Someone  pointed  out  a  tall,  bushy- 
haired  individual  wearing  a  dirty  white  antique  automobile  car 
duster,  carrying  a  small  paper  bag  with  a  large  grease  stain  on  the 
side.  I  was  told  that  was  Walter  Breen,  and  he  could  confirm  or 
deny  whether  my  coin  was  a  Proof.  I  approached  him  shyly, 
introduced  myself,  and  told  him  about  the  coin  in  question,  and 
offered  it  for  his  examination.  His  response  was  “I’ll  look  at 
anything  once.”  Over  the  years  that  I  came  to  know  Walter,  I 
_  was  to  hear  him  utter  that  line  innu¬ 
merable  times — it  virtually  became 
his  signature  line.  He  handed  the 
piece  back  and  stated  that  he  did  not 
have  enough  information  yet  to  ren¬ 
der  an  opinion  about  those  so-called 
satin-finish  Proofs.  I  watched  him  as 
he  turned  and  left  the  bourse  room 
and  walked  to  the  center  of  the  hotel 
lobby,  where  he  sat  down  on  a  round 
tufted  velvet  banquette,  opened  his 
paper  bag,  extracted  a  large  pork  chop, 
and  ate  it  in  a  flash,  leaving  a  few 
scattered  fragments  in  his  beard. 

I  saw  Walter  Breen  several  years 
later  at  a  convention  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  at  the  Jack  Tar  Hotel.  In  the 
early  1960s,  that  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  shows  on  the  convention  cir¬ 
cuit,  and  was  not  to  be  missed.  I  was 
standing  at  the  table  of  my  late  friend, 
Steve  Kosoff,  when  Walter  ap¬ 
proached  and  looked  through  his  dis¬ 
play  case  with  careful  scrutiny.  Steve  barked  at  him  that  there 
was  nothing  of  interest  in  there  for  him.  His  tone  was  such  that 
there  was  no  mistaking  his  intent — and  Walter  got  the  point. 
There  had  been  some  recent  friction  between  them  over  a  review 
that  Walter  wrote  about  his  father  Abe  Kosoff s  then-current 
catalogue  of  the  Dr.  Judd  Collection,  Illustrated  History  of 
United  States  Coins.  Walter  said  in  print  something  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  not  a  history  at  all,  but  a  price  list  disguised  as  such, 
and  that  most  of  the  pieces  were  patterns,  not  coins — and  that 
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little  information,  if  any,  could  be  derived  from  it. 

Sometime  about  that  same  year,  1  heard  from  a  mutual  friend, 
Jon  Hanson,  that  Walter  had  come  into  Beverly  Hills  to  examine 
auction  lots  at  the  Coin  Gallery,  operated  by  Abner  Kreisberg  and 
Jerry  Cohen,  on  Beverly  Drive.  They  had  just  renovated  the  store, 
including  the  installation  of  an  ex¬ 
pensive  new  red  carpet.  Jon  pulled 
up  in  front  to  let  Walter  out  of  the 
car  while  he  looked  for  a  parking 
space.  It  was  during  a  pouring  rain¬ 
storm,  and  Walter  landed  with  both 
feet  in  a  river  of  rainwater  at  the 
curb.  He  ran  in  to  the  store,  sat 
down  on  a  small  stool,  took  off  both 
sandals  and  socks,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  wring  the  wet  socks  out  on 
the  new  red  carpet.  Kreisberg, 

Cohen,  and  their  secretary,  Harriet, 
all  watched  aghast  with  their  mouths 
and  eyes  open  wide  in  complete  dis¬ 
belief.  Walter,  as  many  know  who 
knew  him  well,  was  totally  oblivious  of  the  world  around  him.  He 
had  no  concept  of  exactly  what  he  was  doing,  only  that  he  had  to  get 
those  wet  socks  off. 

In  late  1966,  Walter  published  a  plea  for  assistance  with  his  book 
project  covering  the  late-date  large  cent  series  from  1816-1857.  I 
decided  to  telephone  him  at  his  home  on  Staten  Island,  and  volunteer 
my  help.  We  talked  for  several  hours  about  this  and  that,  but  mostly  the 
large  cents  that  I  was  then  very  much  involved  in  collecting.  I  found 
him  to  be  a  fascinating,  multi-faceted  individual,  with  an  intellect  far 
beyond  that  of  anyone  I  had  ever  encountered  before.  He  could  discuss 
almost  any  subject  you  could  think  of  in  great  depth.  After  that,  we 
talked  periodically,  mostly  about  large  cents  and  the  like. 

Several  years  after  that,  Walter  began  attending  the  Long  Beach 
conventions  on  a  regular  basis,  and  needed  a  place  to  stay.  Knowing 
that  he  was  almost  always  without  funds,  I  offered  to  let  him  stay  at  my 
house.  This  continued  for  over  20  years  whenever  there  was  a  major 
convention  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  We  shared  a  common  love  for 
classical  music;  mine  in  particular  was  for  the  works  of  Ludvig  von 
Beethoven.  He  seemed  not  to  play  favorites  with  his  tastes  in  classical 
music.  He  enjoyed  anything  and  everything  that  came  under  the 
banner  of  classical.  The  only  category  of  music  he  didn’t  care  for  was 
country-western.  I  knew  that  he  possessed  a  phenomenal  memory,  but 


when  it  came  to  classical  music,  he  would  have  to  hear  at  most  a  bar  or 
two  before  correctly  identifying  both  the  composer  and  the  title.  In 
fact,  during  one  of  his  first  visits  to  my  home,  I  was  listening  to  an  opera 
in  which  the  libretto  was  in  archaic  German,  and  Walter  proceeded  to 
translate  it! 

Walter  never  had  too  much  luck  in  getting  his  works 
published.  He  had  completed  manuscript  drafts  on  New 
Jersey  cents,  patterns,  half  cents,  large  cents  from  1816 
onward,  and  a  number  of  other  series.  Many  of  these 
unfinished  texts  and  notes  were  stolen  from  him  while  he 
was  working  in  New  York  in  the  late  1960s.  About  that 
time,  I  tried  to  purchase  the  text  for  the  Proof  coins  book, 
which  had  been  sold  to  Bowers  and  Ruddy,  but  had  no 
success.  I  came  up  with  the  idea  of  producing  a  series  of 
books  on  American  coinage,  with  Walter  as  the  principal 
author.  Over  the  years,  we  discussed  many  times  publishing 
an  encyclopedia  on  every  denomination  of  United  States 
coinage.  The  first  was  the  half  cent  book,  which  has  been  in 
print  for  several  years;  the  second  was  the  large  cent  book 
from  1793-1814,  for  which  he  was  able  to  create  a  fine 
manuscript;  the  third  and  final  book  was  the  history  and 
genealogy  of  the  1794  dollar,  scheduled  to  be  published  October  15, 
1994 — hopefully — on  the  day  of  the  bicentennial  of  the  coining  of 
the  first  United  States  dollar. 

At  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  alone  and  penniless,  and  his  estate  was 
left  deep  in  debt. 

He  saw  a  void  in  the  knowledge  of  numismatics  and  filled  it.  In  every 
sense  of  the  word,  Walter  Breen  was  a  true  genius,  as  his  works  touched 
every  one  of  us  for  the  enrichment  of  all.  Without  the  light  of  his  efforts, 
the  numismatic  stage  would  be  a  darker  place,  indeed. 

With  the  impact  that  Walter  Breen  had  on  numismatics,  it  is 
doubtful  that  there  will  ever  again  be  anyone  to  tread  in  his  footsteps. 
He  was  unique  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  we  were  fortunate  to  have 
shared  his  time  here  with  us.  He  lit  a  candle  in  the  darkness,  and  the 
glow  from  that  lamp  of  knowledge  will  shine  on  in  numismatics  for 
generations  to  come. 

About  the  author: 

Jack  Collins  is  one  of  America’s  best-known  numismatic  personali¬ 
ties,  and  a  prolific  author.  He  was  instrumental  in  having  Walter  H. 
Breen’s  half  cent  book  published,  and  has  been  involved  in  numerous 
other  projects.  He  has  written  on  subjects  ranging  from  large  cents  to 
the  rare  1884  and  1885  trade  dollars,  to  numismatic  books. 


He  lit  a  candle  in 
the  darkness,  and 
the  glow  from  that 
lamp  of  knowledge 
will  shine  on  in 
numismatics  for 
generations  to 
come. 


A  Delighted  Consignor  Writes 


The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Dr.  Richard  A.  Bagg,  our  director 
of  auctions,  by  the  consignor  of  the  Hudgens  Collection  to  our  recent 
auction  sale: 

Dear  Rick: 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  delighted  I  am  about  the  catalogue 
highlighting  the  sale  of  my  father’s  coins.  My  sister  shares  my 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  you  have  done  in  putting  that  together. 

What  is  most  impressive  to  me  is  the  special  care  you  and  your  staff 
have  taken  in  assessing  the  quality  and  describing  the  virtues  of  each 
coin.  I  was  told  by  knowledgeable  coin  people  a  couple  of  years  ago 


that  Bowers  and  Merena  was  noted  for  the  reliability  of  its  grading 
and  catalogue  descriptions,  so  that  potential  buyers  can  rely  on  your 
word.  You  don’t  over-praise  anything.  Each  piece  gets  its  due. 

I  am  so  happy  to  have  consigned  my  father’s  collection  to  you.  The 
presentation  of  these  coins  could  not  have  been  more  attractive,  and 
I  am  especially  grateful  for  your  including  the  photograph  and 
biographical  sketch  of  him.  I  know  he  would  feel,  as  I  do,  that  we  have 
done  exactly  the  right  thing. 

Please  feel  free  to  use  any  part  of  this  letter  in  promotional  material 
or  as  you  see  fit. 
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COMMEMORATIVE 

Coins  for  Sale 


Commemorative 
Silver  Coins 


1892-1954 

We  offer  a  selection  of  commemorative  coins  of 
outstanding  quality.  Check  our  selection,  match  it 
against  your  want  list,  and  order  the  pieces  that  you 
need — with  the  assurance  that  you  will  be  getting 
superb  coins.  Try  us  for  ONE  commemorative  half 
dollar,  and  you’ll  come  back  to  complete  your  set! 

Unless  otherwise  described,  all  of  the  following 
commemorative  silver  coins  are  attractive,  brilliant 
specimens.  Each  has  been  carefully  selected  noting 
lustre,  strike,  and  surfaces  to  represent  the  best 
possible  quality  for  the  grade. 

Gem  1893  Isabella  25<f 


1893  Isabella  quarter.  MS-66  (NGC).  The  1893 
Isabella  quarter  represents  the  first  commemo¬ 
rative  silver  coin  of  this  denomination,  and  was 
struck  to  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Man¬ 
agers  for  sale  at  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition.  The  limelight  was  taken  by  the 
larger  and  more  impressive  1892-1893 
Columbian  half  dollars  and  the  quarters  fell 
into  limbo.  Accordingly,  relatively  few  were 
minted  and  fewer  still  were  sold.  Today,  this 
translates  into  the  Isabella  quarter  being  quite 
scarce,  particularly  in  the  superb  grade  offered 
here . 3,850.00 

To  Order:  800-222-5993 


1893  Isabella  quarter.  MS-65  (NGC).  A  satiny 
silver  specimen  with  attractive  light  golden  ton¬ 
ing . 2,295.00 


1893  Isabella  quarter.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 2,295.00 

1893  Isabella  quarter.  AU-55  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 255.00 


I  Like  Commemoratives ! 

by  Dave  Bowers 

I  have  always  enjoyed  commemoratives. 
Some  years  ago,  Ray  Merena  and  I  put 
together  the  Bowers  and  Merena  Refer¬ 
ence  Collection  of  Commemorative  Coins, 
which  has  been  displayed  at  national  shows, 
and  will  be  a  feature  of  the  Florida  United 
Numismatists  Convention  in  Orlando  next 
January. 

In  the  course  of  collecting  commemo¬ 
ratives  and  writing  about  them,  I  have 
come  to  appreciate  what  wonderful  coins 
these  are — each  with  its  own  history,  often 
spiced  with  intrigue  and  adventure.  For 
me,  reading  about  a  commemorative  coin 
vastly  enhances  the  enjoyment  of  owner¬ 
ship. 

If  you,  too,  like  commemoratives,  I 
recommend  that  you  consider  our  Com¬ 
memorative  Coin  Club.  You  will  like  the 
combination  of  excellent  aesthetic  quality 
and  reasonable  price,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  watching  your  collection  grow  coin  by 
coin,  month  by  month. 


1900  MS-66  Lafayette  Dollar 


1900  Lafayette  dollar.  MS-66  (NGC).  A  superb 
specimen,  one  of  the  finest  in  existence,  display¬ 
ing  delicate  golden  and  iridescent  blue  toning 
over  frosty,  lustrous  surfaces.  A  visual  treat  as 
well,  a  connoiseur’s  delight  in  every  aspect. 
Exceedingly  rare  at  this  grade  level.  14,500.00 

Of  all  commemorative  silver  coins,  the  Lafayette  dollar 
is  one  of  the  rarest  in  high  grades.  The  large  surfaces  of  this 
coin,  its  heavy  weight,  and  the  fact  that  the  mintage  was  put 
into  cloth  bags  of  1 ,000  coins  each  and  jostled  together,  have 
resulted  in  most  examples  being  in  lower  grades.  A  typical 
Lafayette  dollar  grades  from  AU-55  to  MS-60.  Even  in  MS- 
63  (true,  quality,  aesthetically  pleasing  MS-63,  that  is)  it  is 
decidedly  scarce.  In  MS-66  the  Lafayette  dollar  is  so  rare 
that  a  span  of  years  may  elapse  between  our  having  one  in 
stock. 


Gem  1900  Lafayette  $1 


1900  Lafayette  dollar.  MS-65  (NGC).  An  attrac¬ 
tive  commemorative  dollar  with  satiny  silver 

surfaces  and  warm  rose  toning . 9,750.00 

1900  Lafayette  dollar.  MS-64  (NGC).  Lustrous 

gold  with  deep  golden  highlights . 3,695.00 

1900  Lafayette  dollar.  MS-63.  Brilliant  and  lus¬ 
trous  with  a  whisper  of  gold  toning.  One  of  the 
nicest  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time,  from  an 

aesthetic  viewpoint . 1,850.00 

1900  Lafayette  dollar.  MS-63  (NGC).  Frosty  iri¬ 
descent  rose  surfaces  display  deeper  toning  at 
the  rims . 1,850.00 
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Another  Case 
of  Mistaken 

Identity? 


by  Ken  Spatola 


The  150th 
Anniversary 

of 

The  Battle 

of 

Bennington 


Readers  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  and  Dave  Bowers’  Com¬ 
memorative  Coins  of  the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia 
are  now  familiar  with  the  correct  name  of  the  commemorative 
half-dollars  issued  from  1951-1954.  Issued  as  a  follow-up  to 
the  unsold  (and  later  melted)  Booker  T.  Washington  halves, 
the  Carver-Washington  half-dollars  were  incorrectly  called 
Washington-Carver  halves  in  The  Guide  Book  ofU.S.  Coins 
until  recent  times.  This  name  still  lingers  in  some  advertise¬ 
ments  and  listings  even  today. 

If  we  look  back  to  those  early  Guide  Book  issues,  it  is  easy 

to  imagine  what  might  have  hap¬ 
pened.  Commemorative  issues 
were  listed  by  year  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion.  Authorized  in  September 
1951,  it  was  not  until  December 
1951  that  the  first  Carver-Wash¬ 
ington  half-dollars  were  struck.  If 
we  look  at  the  6th  edition  Guide 
Book  (1953),  we  see  what  appears 


PROGRAM 

BENNINGTON 

SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 

Celebrating 


i 


Vermont’s 
Independence 
as  a  State 
and  the 

Adoption  of  its 
Constitution 


1777—1927 


August  1 3,  14,  15, 16,  1927 


BENNINGTON.  VERMONT 


IMPORTANT  INFORMATION 


to  be  an  expedient  listing  of  the  new  issue  at 
the  end  of  the  B.T.W.  issue,  using  the  wrong 
name,  without  photo  or  description.  T  his 
error  continued  until  the  1992  Guide  Book. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  contemporary 
U.S.  commemorative  dealers  such  as  Ruth 
Green  of  Chicago,  IL  and  Aubrey  and  Adeline 
Bebee  of  Omaha,  NE,  did  not  perpetuate  the 
error.  Similarly,  the  leading  author  on  the 
history  of  U.S.  Commemoratives,  Don  Taxay, 
in  his  1967  text,  also  provided  the  issue’s 
correct  name. 

It  was  only  upon  reviewing  these  ad$  of  the 
1 950s  and  Taxay’s  text,  that  I  noted  that  both 
Green  and  Taxay  call  the  Guide  Book’s'Net- 
montSesquicentennial”  by  other  names.  Ruth 
Green  called  the  issue  the  1927  Bennington 
while  Don  Taxay  called  it  the  Bennington-Vermont  Sesquicen- 
tennial.  In  the  latter,  I  learned  that  this  issue  was  actually  a  “dual” 
commemorative  issue.  In  searching  for  information  on  this 
issue,  I  came  across  an  original  Sesquicentennial  Program  flyer 
dated  August  13-16,  1927.  Its  cover  page  and  back  page  are 
reproduced  here.  Thus,  for  the  record,  the  proper  name  of  the 
sesquicentennial  and  its  dual  theme  are  presented  clearly. 

It  appears  the  Guide  Book  has  again  perpetuated  a  mistaken 
identity  that  continues  to  this  day.  And,  Dave  Bowers,  who  calls 
it  the  Vermont-Bennington  half  dollar,  not  too  far  off  the  mark, 
might  want  to  take  note  as  well,  for  a  future  edition  of  his 
Encyclopedia.  In  1927,  contemporary  issues  of  The  Numismatist 
variously  referred  to  the  coin  as  the  Bennington-Vermont  (twice 
in  the  index)  and  Vermont-Bennington  (once). 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Carver-Washington  issue,  the  1927 
Bennington  (Battle  of)-Vermont  (Independence  of)  Sesquicen¬ 
tennial  has  been  incorrectly  called  simply  the  1927  Vermont. 
Lest  we  forget  the  primary  focus  of  the  actual  sesquicentennial 
celebrated  on  August  13-16,  1927  was  to  commemorate  the 
Battle  of  Bennington  fought  on  August  16,  1777; 
a  renaming  may  be  in  order.  Bennington-Ver¬ 
mont  half  dollars,  anyone? 


Bennington  is  on  Daylight  Time,  one  hour  earlier  than  Standard 

Bennington  Battle  Monument  will  be  Hood  lighted  (hiring  the  celebration. 

Services  at  various  markers  are  under  the  control  of  (lie  Bennington  Battle 
Monument  and  Historical  Association. 

Bennington  is  entertaining  the  Vermont  General  Assembly  of  1927  during 
the  celebration. 

Bennington  is  entertaining  the  Vermont  Association  of  Florida  during  the 
celebration. 

A  squadron  of  airplanes  from  Mitchell  field,  N.  Y.  and  Boston  Airport, 
will  lly  o\cr  the  line  of  march  during  the  parade  on  Tuesday,  August  16th. 
Airplanes  from  Boston  will  be  here  from  August  12th  to  17th.  Airplanes 
under  command  of  Major  Ira  A.  I.onganccker.  Bennington  Air  Port  at  Warren 
Field,  so  called  To  reach  air  port,  follow  Troy  Road,  enter  turning  right  at 
General  John  Stark  Camp  Ground  marker,  Ol<l  Bennington.  One-way  traffic 
maintained. 

Amplifiers  will  lie  provided  at  Monument  Grounds  for  historical  program. 

Get  your  Scsu| ul •Centennial  Half  Dollar,  while  you  arc  here,  as  a 
souvenir. 

Ample  provision  is  made  for  feeding  those  who  attend  the  celebration,  by 
the  hotels  and  restaurants. 

A  special  caterer  has  I  men  engaged  by  the  committee  and  provisions  have 
Ih-cii  made  for  dining  facilities,  under  canvas,  at  various  places  in  town. 

Free  lurking  spaces  are  provided  for 

I  rue  camping  sites  with  pure  water  and  other  facilities  are  also  provided  for. 

Fur  rooms  see  the  Chandler  of  Commerce  Information  Bureau,  Hotel 
Putman  Block. 

When  in  doubt  ask  anyone  with  tin  Information  Badge. 


KKI  SI-  MAN  It  IIKNNKTT.  INC..  I’M  I  NT  K  Its 
HKNNI \! TfoN.  VT. 


About  the  author: 

Ken  Spatola,  formerly  a  member  of  our  staff,  is 
a  long-time  collector  and  enthusiast  in  the  United 
States  series. 


Candie  Stayton  Writes 

Dear  Dave  and  Ray, 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  100th 
anniversary  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review.  I 
thoroughly  enjoy  the  imaginative  layouts  and 
photos  of  bygone  years  that  you  intersperse 
throughout  the  issues.  As  a  trivia  person  my 
favorite  part  would  have  to  be  the  “This  & 
That”  column.  So  many  inconsequential,  yet 
truly  amazing  facts! 

You  and  your  entire  staff  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  putting  out  such  an  interesting 
volume  for  collectors. 

Congratulations, 

Candie  Stayton,  Coin  World 
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1900  Lafayette  dollar.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Attractive 
lustrous,  silver  gray  surfaces.  Nice  strike.  Avery 
appealing  specimen  of  one  of  the  scarcer  to  find 

issues  at  this  level . 1,830.00 

1900  Lafayette  dollar.  MS-62.  Brilliant.  ..793.00 


1921  Alabama  2x2.  MS-65.  Attractive  light  ton¬ 
ing.  Very  well  struck.  One  of  the  nicest  we  have 
seen  of  this  issue,  one  of  the  toughest  of  all 
commemorative  halves  at  this  grade.  3,950.00 
1921  Alabama  2x2.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 1 ,295.00 

1921  Alabama  2x2.  MS-63  (NGC).  Glittering  pale 
golden  surfaces . 750.00 


1921  Alabama  Plain.  MS-65  (NGC).  In  MS-65 
grade  the  1921  Alabama  half  dollar  is  a  key  issue 
in  the  set.  In  fact,  pleasing  MS-64  coins  are  rare 
and  desirable  as  well.  The  reason  for  the  rarity  is 
that  these  were  not  handled  with  care  at  the  time 
of  issue,  and  most  quickly  acquired  marks.  This 

piece  is  a  marvelous  exception . 3,950.00 

1921  Alabama  Plain.  MS-64  (PCGS).  From  the 
concept  of  VALUE,  MS-64  represents  a  truly 
terrific  buy,  in  our  opinion,  as  the  price  is  but  a 
fraction  of  the  MS-65  level,  and  yet  the  grade 
comes  very  close.  Accordingly,  MS-64  is  one 
our  favorite  grade  levels,  not  only  among  com- 
memoratives,  but  among  all  United  States  coins 
in  which  there  is  a  great  differential  between  the 

MS-64  and  MS-65  price . 1,150.00 

1921  Alabama  Plain.  MS-63  (PCGS).  A  very  at¬ 
tractive  specimen,  lustrous,  and  displaying  many 
of  the  attributes  of  a  higher  grade,  but  at  a  much 

lower  price . 665.00 

1936  Albany.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  1,295.00 

During  the  modeling  for  this  piece,  sculptor  Gertrude  K. 
Lathrop  kept  a  live  beaver  in  her  studio.  Lathrop  also  designed 
the  1938  New  Rochelle  issue. 

1936  Albany.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  pleas¬ 
ing  light  golden  toning . 760.00 

1936  Albany.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 375.00 

1 937  Antietam.  MS-65  (PCGS).  An  attractive  gem 

with  beautiful  golden  toning . 750.00 

1937  Antietam.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Pale  golden  sur¬ 
faces  with  strong  cartwheel  lustre . 575.00 

1935  Arkansas.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant.  495.00 


1935  Arkansas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Obverse  has  lus¬ 
trous  rose  toning,  while  the  reverse  has  a  whisper 

of  golden  coloration . 495.00 

1935  Arkansas.  MS-64  (NGC).  Lustrous  with  light 

golden  toning . 129.00 

1935  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with 
light  golden  highlights . 129.00 

1935  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .99.00 

1935-D  Arkansas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  495.00 

1935-D  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  129.00 

1935-S  Arkansas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Highlighted 

with  a  faint  light  blue  coloration . 525.00 

1935- S  Arkansas.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant.99.00 

1936  Arkansas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Attractive  pale 

yellow  toning . 695.00 

1936  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  129.00 

1936  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Smooth  surfaces 

with  a  hint  of  toning . 99.00 

1 936- D  Arkansas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  495.00 

1 936-D  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  The  obverse  has 

light  traces  of  golden  toning,  while  the  reverse 

surfaces  have  a  hint  of  pale  blue . 129.00 

1 936-D  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.99.00 

1 936-D  Arkansas.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.97.00 
1936-S  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  129.00 

1936- S  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  99.00 

1937  Arkansas.  MS-65  (NGC).  The  obverse  has 

exquisite  rainbow  toning  surrounding  the  de¬ 
vices.  The  reverse  is  brilliant  with  a  whisper  of 
light  golden  color . 595.00 

1937  Arkansas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Attractive  cham¬ 
pagne  surfaces . 595.00 

1937  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  139.00 
1937  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  1 15.00 

1937  Arkansas.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  105.00 

1937- D  Arkansas.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant.  595.00 

1937-D  Arkansas.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  139.00 

1937-D  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  139.00 

1937-D  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  1 15.00 

1937-S  Arkansas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 139.00 

1937-S  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  139.00 
1937-S  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  1 15.00 

1937- S  Arkansas.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  105.00 

1938  Arkansas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant. 895.00 

Just  3,156  were  minted,  with  the  actual  release  being 
3, 1 50,  with  the  odd  6  being  reserved  for  assay. 

1938  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant. 275.00 

1938  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Silvery  surfaces 
with  a  whisper  of  light  golden  color.  ..  160.00 

1938- D  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  325.00 

1938-D  Arkansas.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant.  160.00 

1 938-D  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  160.00 

1938- S  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  170.00 

1939  Arkansas.  MS-64.  Very  low  mintage  of  just 

2, 1 40  pieces,  with  a  distrib  'tion  of  just  2, 1 00 — 
one  of  the  lowest  production  figures  for  any 
legal  tender  United  States  coin  of  the  present 
century . 425.00 

1939  Arkansas.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant.  325.00 
1939  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant. 325.00 

1939- S  Arkansas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  425.00 

1939-S  Arkansas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  325.00 
1936-S  Bay  Bridge.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with 

a  hint  ot  light  gold  toning . 465.00 


1936-S  Bay  Bridge.  MS-64  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant . 2 1 0.00 

1936-S  Bay  Bridge.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 210.00 

1936-S  Bay  Bridge.  AU-53.  Brilliant . 107.00 

1934  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant....  1 19.00 

1935  Boone.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Smooth  satiny  surfaces 

with  deep  golden  peripheral  toning . 210.00 

1935  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Nice  cartwheel  lustre 

with  splashes  of  fiery  orange  toning . 125.00 

1935  Boone.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant....  105.00 
1935  Boone.  Small  1934.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Indeed, 
it  would  be  possible  to  expound  for  1 5  minutes 
on  this  1934-D  Boone!  . 185.00 

1935  Boone  Small  1934.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 105.00 

1935-D  Boone.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 129.00 

1935-D  Boone.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 105.00 

1935-D  Boone.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  105.00 
1935-D  Boone.  Small  1934.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 365.00 

Of  all  issues  in  American  numismatics,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  and  controversial.  Also,  with  a  mintage  of 
2,003  it  has  the  smallest  production  figure  of  any  commemo¬ 
rative  half  dollar.  This  and  the  related  1935-S  with  small 
1934  were  the  linchpin  of  the  commemorative  abuses  of  the 
1930s — a  fascinating  tale  of  greed,  intrigue,  machinations, 
distortion,  misrepresentation,  promotion,  and  more! 

1935-S  Boone.  Small  1934.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 950.00 

1935-S  Boone.  Small  1934.  MS-65  (NGC).  Tiny 
mintage  of  just  2,004  coins,  second  smallest  in 
the  commemorative  half  dollar  series.  Highly 

prized . 950.00 

1935-S  Boone.  Small  1934.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 365.00 

1935- S  Boone.  Small  1934.  MS-62.  Ridiculously 

cheap,  in  our  opinion! . 345.00 

One  of  just  2,004  minted  (of  which  2,000  were  distrib¬ 
uted;  the  odd  four  coins  went  to  the  Assay  Commission). 

1936  Boone.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 210.00 

1936  Boone.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Light  gray  surfaces 

with  overtones  of  gold . 210.00 

1 936  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lightly  toned  with  a 

champagne  iridescence . 129.00 

1936  Boone.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 99.00 

1936  Boone.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 99.00 

1936  Boone.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Pale  golden  sur¬ 
faces . 99.00 

1 936- D  Boone.  MS-65  (NGC).  Smooth  satiny 

surfaces  with  just  a  hint  of  light  golden  ton¬ 
ing . 2 1 0.00 

1 936-D  Boone.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 129.00 

1 936-D  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  129.00 
1 936-D  Boone.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lus¬ 
trous  with  a  hint  of  pale  yellow . 99.00 

1 936-D  Boone.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  96.00 

1936-S  Boone.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 129.00 

1936-S  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  129.00 
1936-S  Boone.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .99.00 

1937  Boone.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ...675.00 

1937  Boone.  MS-65  PL  (NGC).  A  brilliant,  mir¬ 
rorlike  gem.  Very  rare.  The  first  we  have  had  in 
years . 1,585.00 

1937  Boone.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 185.00 
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193"  Boone.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 1 19.00 

193"  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Gorgeous  mint  lus¬ 
tre  with  a  halt  moon  of  smoky  amber  toning  on 

obverse  and  reverse . 1 19.00 

193"  Boone.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 103.00 

193"  Boone.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 105.00 

1937  Boone.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant....  105.00 
1937-D  Boone.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Attractive  light 

toning . 560.00 

1937-D  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  365.00 
1937-D  Boone.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  325.00 
1937-S  Boone.  MS-65  (NGC).  Deep  golden  ton¬ 
ing  at  the  rims . 560.00 

1937-S  Boone.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Smooth  satiny 
surfaces  with  a  hint  of  deep  gold . 560.00 

1937- S  Boone.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  325.00 

1938  Boone.  MS-65  (NGC).  A  pale  golden  gem 

with  satiny  surfaces . 750.00 

1938  Boone.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Frosty  gem  with 
warm  golden  highlights . 750.00 

From  a  low  mintage  of  just  2,100  pieces,  one  of  the 
smallest  figures  in  the  entire  commemorative  series. 

1938  Boone.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ...425.00 

1938- D  Boone.  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  lustrous,  pale 

golden  gem!  . 750.00 

Mintage:  just  2, 1 00  pieces,  one  of  the  smallest  quantities 
in  the  commemorative  series. 

1938-S  Boone.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Lustrous,  matte 
surfaces  with  pale  golden  toning . 850.00 

Mintage:  only  2,100  pieces,  similar  to  the  Philadelphia 
and  Denver  Mint  issues  of  the  same  year. 

1938-S  Boone.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Wonderful  rain¬ 
bow  iridescence . 365.00 

1936  Bridgeport.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  475.00 

1936  Bridgeport.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 189.00 

1925-S  California.  MS-65  (NGC).  A  glittering 
gem  of  outstanding  quality.  Highly  lustrous 
surfaces . 1,050.00 

F rom  an  artistic  viewpoint,  this  piece,  designed  by  sculp¬ 
tor  Jo  Mora,  is  one  of  the  nicest  in  the  commemorative  series. 
The  field  backgrounds  are  somewhat  irregular,  almost 
“sculpted”  as  one  would  find  on  a  has  relief  or  plaque.  The 
designs  are  well  done,  and  in  a  high  grade  such  as  this,  are 
shown  to  their  finest  advantage.  A  romantic  issue  with  a  motif 
tied  directly  to  the  Gold  Rush  era  and  intended  to  celebrate 
the  75th  anniversary  of  California’s  statehood. 


1925-S  California.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 450.00 

1925-S  California.  MS-63  (NGC).  Bluish  gray 
toning  over  lustrous  surfaces . 275.00 


1951  Carver-Washington.  MS-60.  Brilliant.  25.00 

Putting  together  a  complete  set  of  Carver-Washington 
half  dollars  minted  from  1951  through  1954  is  a  pleasant 
pursuit,  and  one  which  is  quite  affordable  today,  even  though 
the  mintages  of  some  issues  are  quite  low.  In  fact,  compared 
to  modern  commemoratives  (of  the  1990s),  certain  Carver- 
Washington  issues  are  great  rarities!  A  complete  set  consists  of 
one  each  from  the  three  mints  (Philadelphia,  Denver,  and  San 
Francisco)  of  the  years  1951,  1952,  1953,  and  1954,  for  a 
total  of  12  specimens.  The  present  listing  gives  you  a  good 
opportunity. 

1 95 1  -D  Carver  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 195.00 

1 95 1  -D  Carver  Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 59.00 

1951  -D  Carver  Washington.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 35.00 

1951  D  Carver-Washington.  MS-60 . 25.00 

1 951  -S  ( .arver  Washington.  MS-66  (NGC).  Bril¬ 


liant . 625.00 

1951- S  Carver  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 85.00 

1952  Carver-Washington.  MS-65.  Bril¬ 
liant . 65.00 

1952  Carver  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 65.00 

1952  Carver-Washington.  MS-64.  Brilliant.  29.00 
1952  Carver  Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 29.00 

1952  Carver  Washington.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 25.00 

1952  Carver  Washington.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 23.00 

1952- D  Carver  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 195.00 

1952-D  Carver  Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 85.00 

1952-S  Carver  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 1 10.00 

1952-S  Carver  Washington.  MS-65  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant . 1 10.00 

1952- S  Carver  Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 65.00 

1953  Carver  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 250.00 

1953  Carver  Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 85.00 

1953  Carver  Washington.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 35.00 

1953- D  Carver  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 275.00 

1953-D  Carver  Washington.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 39.00 

1953-S  Carver  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril- 


1 953- S  Carver  Washington.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 29.00 

1954  Carver  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 225.00 

1954  Carver  Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 49.00 

1954  Carver  Washington.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 39.00 

1954- D  Carver  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 275.00 

1954-D  Carver  Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 49.00 

1954-D  Carver  Washington.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 39.00 

1954-S  Carver  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 85.00 

1954-S  Carver  Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 39.00 

1954-S  Carver  Washington.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 29.00 

1936  Cincinnati.  MS-65  (PCGS) . 795.00 

The  Cincinnati  issue  of  1 936  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  the  year.  The  sponsor  was  Thomas  G.  Melish,  a 
well-known  Cincinnati  numismatist,  who  desired  to  create 
and  control  the  distribution  of  the  issue.  Seeking  something 
to  commemorate,  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  1 936  being  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Cincinnati  as  “a  musical  center  of  America.” 
While  Cincinnati  is  indeed  well  musically  endowed,  what 
with  various  orchestral  groups,  organizations,  and  even  the 
founding  of  the  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Company  (in  1856),  no 
research  in  the  commemorative  series  has  ever  been  able  to 
find  anything  significant  or  special  that  happened  in  1 886,  to 
be  commemorated  50  years  later  in  1936.  At  the  time, 
distributors  could  fairly  well  set  their  own  asking  prices. 
Melish  charged  $7.75  for  the  set  of  three  coins,  the  highest 


charge  for  a  new  issue  up  to  that  point. 

1936  Cincinnati.  MS-64  (PCGS) . 410.00 

1936  Cincinnati.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 315.00 

1936  Cincinnati.  MS-63  (PCGS) . 315-00 

1936-D  Cincinnati.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Attractive 
rose  and  blue  toning . 795.00 


liant . 85.00 

1953-S  Carver  Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 39.00 


One  of  onr  Favorite 
Commemoratives 

The  1936  Elgin  Centennial 


The  Elgin  Centennial  half  dollar 
really  is  one  of  our  favorites,  perhaps 
because  of  a  very  nice  correspon¬ 
dence  Dave  Bowers  had  with  Mrs. 
Gloria  Rovelstad  (widow  of  the 
coin’s  designer)  during  the  writing  of 
his  Commemorative  Coins  of  the 
United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclope¬ 


dia.  Over  the  past  year,  we  have  been 
buying  all  of  the  nice  Elgin  commems 
we  can  find,  as  we  feel  the  price  is  very 
good  right  now.  We  have  found  some 
very  nice  coins  (although  not  as  many 
as  you  would  think)  and  offer  you  a 
certified  MS-65  specimen  for  only 
$365.00  (limit  one  per  buyer) 


Just  $365 
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Money  in  the 
Common  Citizen’s 

Pocket:  1869 


by  Harry  E.  Salyards 

As  collectors  familiar  with  the  rich  heritage  of  19th- 
century  United  States  numismatics  know  well,  the  compari¬ 
son  of  those  precious  metal  coins  with  the  contents  of  our 
pockets  can  drive  us  to  angry  frustration  or  even  self  pity:  why 
couldn’t  we  have  been  there,  when  a  dollar  was  REALLY  a 
dollar  in  gold — if  not  for  the  sake  of  monetary  principles,  then 
at  least  for  the  aesthetics  of  those  antique  coinages?  As 
Cornelius  Vermeule  summed  it  up  disdainfully  in  his  Numis¬ 
matic  Art  in  America, 

“The  dignity  of  silver  as  a  deep  surface  texture  and  a 
shimmering  aesthetic  pleasure  disappeared  from  the  half 
dollar,  quarter,  and  dime  in  1965.  The  perpetuation  of 
designs  then  current  in  greasy  base  metals  has  only  served  the 
emphasize  the  need  for  an  imaginative  break  with  the  past.” 
(1971,  p.  219) 

But,  were  the  pockets  of  our  forebears  really  replete  with 
those  marvelous  pieces,  the  high-grade  survivors  which  we  so 
treasure  today?  For  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  for  much  of  the  19th-century,  the 
answer  is  no.  I’d  like  to  choose  one  year, 

1869,  to  illustrate  this. 

The  year  of  the  completion  of  the  first 
transcontinental  railroad,  it  was  also  a 
time  which  saw  increasing  settlement  of 
the  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  including  south  central 
Nebraska,  where  I  live.  Thus,  this  ques¬ 
tion  occurred  to  me:  just  what  would 
.  those  new  settlers  on  the  plains  have 
brought  with  them  by  way  of  money? 

What  sort  of  change  would  they  have  had 
in  their  pockets?  What  was  their  relation 
to  banking  in  that  era? 

To  begin  with,  neither  the  bank  fail¬ 
ures  that  followed  the  Panic  of  1857,  nor 
the  inflation  of  the  Civil  War  years,  were 
really  behind  these  people.  These  were 
still  current  events.  Remember  that,  from 
the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson’s  veto  of  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  in  July  1832,  until  the  National 
Banking  Act  of  March  1 863,  there  were 
no  national  banks.  In  effect,  this  meant 
that  during  this  era,  there  were  no  federal 


capital  requirements  for  setting  up  a  bank, 
and  no  reserve  requirements  to  maintain 
once  the  bank  was  in  business.  Such  was  done 
on  a  state-by-state  basis,  and  with  great  differ¬ 
ences  both  in  requirements  and  enforcement. 
Furthermore,  any  territory  in  the  early  phases 
of  settlement  tends  to  be  long  on  schemes  for 
the  future,  and  short  on  accumulated  capital. 
Inevitably  perhaps,  all  one  really  needed  to 
open  a  bank  in  some  areas  were  reams  of 
impressively-engraved  bank  notes.  As  one 
early  historian  of  banking  in  Nebraska  terri¬ 
tory  commented: 

“1  he  bills  are  quite  captivating.  Miss  Co¬ 
lumbia,  at  the  top  of  the  ones,  is  leaning  over 
to  tickle  with  the  rod  of  Mercury  the  ribs  of 
a  very  Greek-like  Indian,  and  from  opposite 
ends  of  the  fives,  James  Buchanan  seems  to  be  carrying  on  a 
flirtation  with  a  lackadaisical  girl,  who  has  curly  hair  and  bare 
feet.”  (A.  G.  Warner,  1887) 

As  the  financial  panic  spread  in  the  summer  of  1857,  all  such 
institutions  in  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  eventually  failed.  In 
one  instance,  the  county  sheriff  reported  the  sale  of  the  following 
assets  of  the  bank  of  Nebraska,  by  writ  of  execution:  “Thirteen 
sacks  of  flour,  one  large  iron  safe,  one  counter,  one  desk,  one 
stove  drum  and  pipe,  three  arm  chairs,  and  one  map  of  Douglas 
County.”  Such  outcomes  were  the  rule  not  the  exception. 
Sometimes  there  were  no  assets  at  all:  when  the  Bank  of  T ekama 
failed  in  1858,  it  was  advertised  for  in  the  local  papers — that  is, 
an  effort  was  made  to  find  someone  responsible — with  the 
county  sheriff  adding  the  following  epitaph  to  the  legal  record: 
“not  found.” 

This  insolvency  even  extended  to  the  Territory  itself,  as  the 
following  treasury  warrant  shows: 


Pictured  above  is  the  obverse  of  a  Territorial  Warrant  and  shown  below  is  the 
reverse  with  the  words  “Not  paid  for  want  of  funds.” 
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I’he  point  ol  all  this  for  the  settlers  of  1 869  is  that  such  occurrences 
were  not  remote  financial  history,  but  part  of  common  contemporary 
experience.  And  yet,  they  did  not — could  not — find  refuge  in  a  return 
to  a  “hard  money’  economy  because  of  the  inflation  of  the  Civil  War. 
Their  pockets  were  full — to  the  extent  they  were  full  at  all — with  a  host 
of  substitutes  for  precious  metal. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  gold  and  silver  vanished  from 
circulation  (except  on  the  Pacific  slope,  which  was  something  of  a 
world  unto  itself)-  As  regards  silver,  it  would  be  more  precise  to  say  that 
half  dimes  to  half  dollars  vanished;  silver  dollars  had  not  been  seen  since 
the  early  1850s,  when  the  great  outpouring  of  gold  from  California 
raised  the  price  of  silver  relative  to  gold.  From  that  time  forward  until 
the  early  1870s,  the  Liberty  Seated  dollars  of  the  era  contained  more 
than  a  dollar's  worth  of  silver  at  the  moment  of  their  minting.  Still,  that 
had  been  a  gradual  disappearance  of  a  seldom-seen  denomination, 
while  all  the  other  gold  and  silver  denominations  disappeared  with  a 
vengeance  in  the  first  winter  of  the  War. 

According  to  A.  Barton  Hepburn’s  A  History  of  Currency  in  the 
United  States,  circulation  of  specie  in  1862  was  one-tenth  what  it  had 
been  in  1861;  and  by  1 864,  the  average  gold  value  of  a  paper  dollar  was 
49  cents — the  low  for  that  year  was  only  38  cents!  And  while  the  wild 


inflation  of  the  War  years  was  subsiding  by  1 869,  the  average  gold  value 
of  a  paper  dollar  in  that  year  was  still  only  75  cents.  (Hepburn,  1915, 
pp.  204,  227) 

So,  you  can  forget  the  fantasy  of  that  settler’s  pocket  jangling  with 
rare  half  eagles  and  silver  dollars  of  the  1860s — it  wasn’t  so. 

What  he  had  instead,  for  the  larger  denominations,  was  paper — 
federal  greenbacks,  just  as  we  have  them!  And,  he  likely  would  have  had 
some  of  the  new-style  national  bank  notes,  “redeemable  on  demand  in 
lawful  money.’’  In  an  effort  to  consolidate  control  over  the  paper 
currency,  the  Congress  had  used  its  power  to  tax  the  issues  -of  state 
banks.  The  original  National  Bank  Act  of  March  30,  1863  placed  this 
tax  rate  at  2% — in  other  words,  for  every  $100  of  bank  notes  you  put 
in  circulation,  you  pay  us  $2.  This  tax  was  increased  to  1 0%  by  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1 865.  At  the  same  time,  capital  requirements  were  fixed  at 
$50,000  for  places  with  populations  of  less  than  6,000,  rising  incre¬ 
mentally  to  $200,000  for  cities  over  50,000  in  population.  The  banks 
were  required  to  deposit  United  States  bonds  with  the  Treasury  to 
secure  their  issues  of  paper  money,  and  keep  a  15%  reserve  on 
circulation  and  deposits.  Under  these  laws,  there  were  638  national 
banks  by  the  end  of  1864,  1 582  at  the  end  of  1865.  (Hepburn,  op.cit., 
pp.  308-31 1)  (continued  on  the  next  page) 


Half  Pence  Circulation  Problems  in  Massachusetts  in  1750 


by  Eric  P.  Newman 


It  is  well  known  that  on  September  18,  1749, 
the  ship  Mermaidarnved  in  Boston  with  £1 83,649,  2s  sterling  value  in 
Spanish  silver  coin  and  English  copper  coin  to  repay  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  for  expenditures  in  military  actions  against  the  French  in 
Canada.  The  circulating  value  of  the  paper  money  of  the  Colony  had 
been  heavily  depreciated,  and  the  payment  enabled  the  Colony  to 
exchange  its  paper  money  at  a  small  portion  of  its  face  value  and  to  re¬ 
establish  lawful  money  at  6  shillings  Massachusetts  money  of  account 
for  one  Spanish  dollar.  The  copper  coins  in  the  shipment  were 
contained  in  100  casks  weighing  10  tons  in  the  aggregate  and  had  a 
sterling  value  of  £21 1 1,  4s.,  8d.  consisting  of  815,776  halfpence  and 
424,032  farthings,  all  dated  1749. 

The  worry  concerning  the  circulation  of  the  coppers  is  not  well 
known. 

A  broadside  (now  very  rare)  was  published  on  January  1,  1749/50  by 
Rogers  and  Fowle  on  Queen  Street  in  Boston  with  the  following  title: 

“An  exact  Table  to  bring  Old  Tenor  into  Lawful  Money.  Also  a 
Table  to  know  the  Value  of  Pistoles,  Guineas,  Johannes,  and  double 
Johannes,  Moydores,  English  Crowns,  Half  Crowns,  Shillings,  and 
Copper-Half  Pence  at  the  rate  of  Dollars  at  six  shillings  a  Piece,  at 
which  invariable  Value  they  are  fixed  by  a  late  Act  of  this  Government. 
The  Act  is  in  Force  from  and  after  the  31st  of  March  1750.’’ 

English  copper  halfpence  are  rated  in  the  tables  in  the  broadside  at 
1 8  to  the  Massachusetts  lawful  shilling  with  a  table  showing  the  value 
of  various  lesser  number  in  pence.  Farthings  are  mentioned  only  once 
in  the  table  and  then  only  in  the  text.  It  can  be  noted  that  farthings  are 
omitred  from  mention  in  the  title.  Counterfeit  halfpence  and  farthings 
are  not  mentioned  at  all. 

f  he  preamble  in  the  broadside  carefully  explains  the  problems  as  to 


halfpence  circulation  and  the  following  applicable  portion  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  those  who  enjoy  the  study  of  small  change  in  early 
America  and  the  fear  that  the  acceptance  of  1 2  English  halfpence  to  the 
lawful  Massachusetts  shilling  and  to  other  moneys  of  account  might  be 
imposed  upon  them: 

Nothing  is  here  said  concerning  the  Rate  that  English  Copper  Half- 
Pence  must  pass  at,  by  Reason  that  the  Government  being  possessed  of 
so  large  a  Quantity,  will  no  Doubt  fix  their  Value:  But  with  humble 
submission,  should  they  put  the  Value  of  a  Penny  on  an  English  Half- 
Penny  (as  it  is  thought  by  some  they  will)  there  is  great  Danger  that  it 
will  be  attended  with  very  fatal  Consequences.  For  any  one,  the  least 
acquainted  with  Trade  and  Business,  must  be  convinced  that  in  a  few 
Years  we  shall  not  have  a  single  Dollar  in  Silver,  with  this  additional 
Misfortune,  that  we  shall  sink  one  Third  Part  of  the  Sterling  Value  of 
the  original  Grant  made  by  his  Majesty  to  this  Province:  For  at  present 
no  Trade  is  so  advantageous  as  shipping  off  Dollars,  either  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  or  Great  Britain  and  importing  Half-Pence  for 
Returns,  provided  those  Half-Pence  are  worth  here  a  Penny  Lawful 
Money.  But  should  the  Government  exchange  them,  and  enact  that 
others  should  take  them  in  a  just  Proportion  with  Dollars,  then  the  true 
Value  of  them  which  is  annexed  to  the  Table  to  know  the  Value  ol 
coin’d  Gold,  &c.  may  be  of  Service. 

About  the  author: 

Eric  P.  Newman  is  one  of  America’s  best  known  and  most  authori¬ 
tative  numismatic  writers.  He  has  earned  more  Heath  Literary  Award 
honors  given  by  the  ANA  than  has  any  other  writer.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  several  books,  on  topics  ranging  from  the  1773  Virginia 
halfpenny  to  the  1804  silver  dollar. 
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Still,  it  bears  emphasis — ’’lawful  money”  in  1 869  meant  government 
greenbacks,  which  were  still  not  on  a  par  with  silver,  much  less  gold. 

So  what  did  that  settler  of  1869  have  in  his  pocket  for  denomina¬ 
tions  of  less  than  a  dollar?  A  pretty  motley  mixture!  He  might  have  had 
a  few  of  the  old  large  cents,  last  coined  in  1857;  he  certainly  would  have 
had  a  number  of  the  copper-nickel  cents  of  1857-1864,  and  the  more 
recent  bronze  issues  of  1864-1869;  though,  far  from  the  Mint  in 
Philadelphia,  the  scarcer  issues  of  the  last  several  years  might  not  have 
been  represented.  He  might  have  had  a  couple  of  nickel  three-cent 
pieces,  probably  dated  1865,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  “outlawed”  Civil 
War  tokens.  None  of  these  were  redeemable  in  any  other  kind  of 
money.  Still,  they  were  accepted  in  commerce.  As  Neil  Carothers  put 
it  in  his  F  r actional  Money,  “the  public  did  not  discriminate  between 
current  and  uncurrent  money,  accepting  all  forms  without  question.” 
(1930,  p.  223) 

For  large  change,  he  probably  had  one  or  more  postage  currency 
notes  or  fractional  currency  notes.  The  former  arose  from  the  wartime 
exigency  of  using  postage  stamps  for  small  change;  Carothers  relates 
that  at  first  the  stamps  were  glued  on  paper — later,  enterprising 
advertisers  put  them  in  mica-windowed  cases,  with  the  advertising 
message  on  the  back — finally  stamp  designs  were  printed  on  paper 
currency:  five  10C  Washington  stamps  on  a  50C  note,  for  example. 
More  than  $20  million  worth  of  these  were  printed  by  May  1863,  and 
almost  half  of  that  was  still  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 


Later  issues  of  fractional  currency,  beginning  in  October  1863,  were 
largely  designed  to  retire  this  postage  currency.  Both  categories  of 
fractional  paper  were  made  redeemable  in  greenbacks,  but  many  were 
never  redeemed — apparently  lost  to  ordinary  wear  and  tear.  Consider 
the  arguments  we  heard  1 5  years  ago,  in  favor  of  the  Anthony  dollar  vs. 
the  paper  dollar;  the  fractional  notes  of  that  era  had  a  comparably 
limited  life  span.  Still,  they  were  not  strictly  a  wartime  measure,  for  a 
1 5C  note  was  added  to  the  series  of  denominations  in — 1869!  (Carothers, 
op.cit.,  pp.  182-184) 

Finally,  that  citizen  of  1869  probably  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  new 
five-cent  nickels — a  denominational  form  more  popular  from  the 
outset  than  the  old  silver  half  dime. 

In  conclusion,  the  settler  of  1 869  brought  a  pocketful  of  fiat  money 
to  the  plains,  and  transacted  his  day-to-day  business  with  it,  just  as  we 
do.  We  may  regret  the  current  debased  status  of  our  coinage,  but 
double  eagles  and  silver  dollars  were  as  much  a  pipe  dream  to  the 
common  citizen  of  125  years  ago  as  they  are  to  us  today. 

About  the  author: 
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including,  in  the  silver  dollar  field,  Q.  David  Bowers’  Silver  Dollars  and 
Trade  Dollars  of  the  U.S.:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia. 
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Kingswood  Holder  Closeouts 


Protect,  store  and  display  your  collection  to 
its  finest  advantage — all  with  our  beautiful 
Kingswood  Display  holders.  Made  of  sturdy 
8x10  Lucite  plastic,  black  with  individu¬ 
ally  stamped  bright  gold  letters,  these 
holders  are  the  finest  on  the  market! 

With  our  special  closeout  prices,  you  can 
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strictly  limited,  so  order  today! 


Kingswood  Discounts 

Regular  List  Price  $28.50 

Special  $24.50  each 

Plus  $3  Shipping  &  Handling 


Type  Collection  Holders 


KW-l  New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver,  1793-1799 
KW-2  New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver,  1800-1830 
KW-3  New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver,  1831-1850 
KW-4  Copper,  Copper-Nickel,  Silver,  1851-1860 
KW-5  New  Issues  Bronze,  Nickel,  Silver  1861-1900 
KW-6  New  Issues  Copper,  Nickel,  Silver  1901-1950 
KW-7  New  Issues  Copper,  Nickel,  Silver  1951  Onward 
KW-8  New  Issues  Gold,  1834-1900 

KW-9  New  Issues  Gold,  1901-1933 
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Regular  List  Price  $28.50 
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Plus  $3  Shipping  &  Handling 

Type  Collection  Holders 


KW-ll 

KW-12 

KW-13 

KW-14 

KW-15 

KW-191 

KW-2 10 
KW-2 11 
KW-2 12 
KW-2 13 
KW-230 
KW-231 
KW-232 
KW-233 

KW-234 

KW-235 

KW-236 

KW-238 

KW-240 


Commemorative  Silver  Issues  1926-1935 
Commemorative  Silver  Issues  of  1936 
Commemorative  Silver  &  Clad,  1937-1986 
New  Issues  Gold  1795-1834 
Commemorative  Gold  Issues  1903-1986 
U.S.  Half  Cents,  Selected  Classic  Head  Types, 
Regular  Issues,  1809-1835 
Liberty  Seated  Half  Dimes  to  20t 
Liberty  Seated  Quarters  and  Half  Dollars 
Liberty  Seated  Coinage,  Silver  Dollars 
Liberty  Seated  Coinage.  Basic  Type  Collection 
United  State"  Half  Cent  Types,  1793-1857 
U.S.  Half  and  Large  Cent  Types,  1793-1857 
United  States  Cent  Types,  1793  to  Date 
United  States  Coinage  Designs— Two,  Three, 
and  Five-Cent  Pieces,  1851  to  Date 
United  States  Half  Dime  Types,  1794-1873 
United  States  Dime  Types,  1796  to  Date 
United  States  Quarter  Types,  1796  to  Date 
United  States  Dollar  Types— Regular  Issues, 
.900  Silver,  1794-1935 
United  States  Dollar  Types,  1794  to  1987 


Date  Collection  Holders 

KW-100  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Cents,  1856-1878. 
KW-l  11  Buffalo  Nickels.  1925-1938. 

KW-130  Standing  Liberty  Quarters,  1916-1923. 
KW-133  Washington  Quarters,  1943-1952. 

KW-140  Liberty  Walking  Half  Dollars,  1916-1919. 
KW-141  Liberty  Walking  Half  Dollars,  1920-1934. 
KW-152  Morgan  Dollars,  1884-1887. 

KW-153  Morgan  Dollars,  1888-1891. 

KW-154  Morgan  Dollars,  1892-1895. 

KW-155  Morgan  Dollars,  1896-1900. 

KW-156  Morgan  Dollars,  1901-1921. 

KW-157  Morgan  Dollars,  20th-Cent  .  Issues  1901-1921 

KW-192  U.S.  Braided  Hair  Half  Cents— Business 
Strike  Issues  1849-1857. 

KW-239  U.S.  20th-Century  Dollars  1878-1987. 

KW- 181  United  States  20th-Century  Liberty  Eagles. 

KW-201  United  States  Silver  Eagles.  Liberty  Walk¬ 
ing  Half  Dollar. 

KW-202  United  States  Gold  Eagles,  Saint-Gaudens 
Double  Eagle. 

KW-203  United  States  Gold  Eagles,  Saint-Gaudens 
Double  Eagle 

KW-260  Morgan  &  Peace  Dollars,  Mint  Collection 
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1936-D  Cincinnati.  MS-64  (PCGS) . 410.00 

1936-D  Cincinnati.  MS-63  (PCGS) . 315.00 

1936-S  Cincinnati.  MS-65  (NGC).  Highly  lus¬ 
trous  with  champagne  toning . 1,450.00 


In  MS-65  grade,  the  1936  San  Francisco  version  of  the 
Cincinnati  half  dollar  is  the  scarcest  of  the  three  varieties  of 
the  year.  At  the  time  of  minting,  these  pieces  were  put  into 
cloth  bags  and  shipped  from  San  Francisco  to  Cincinnati.  No 
particular  care  was  taken  to  protect  the  pieces  from  bagmarks. 
Apparently,  the  journey  overland  was  anything  but  smooth, 
with  the  results  that  coins  grading  MS-65  are  very  elusive 
today.  On  the  other  hand,  Philadelphia  and  Denver  pieces 


seem  to  have  been  handled  more  carefully. 

1936-S  Cincinnati.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 410.00 

1936-S  Cincinnati.  MS-64  (PCGS) . 410.00 

1936-S  Cincinnati.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 315.00 

1936-S  Cincinnati.  MS-63  (PCGS) . 315.00 


1936  Cleveland.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant.  340.00 

Minted  in  large  quantities,  the  1936  Cleveland  has 
always  been  one  of  the  more  available  commemorative  issues 
of  the  1930s.  The  late  Sol  Kaplan,  Cincinnati  dealer,  once 
hoarded  these,  and  amassed  several  thousand  examples,  which 
have  long  since  been  distributed  on  the  market,  to  our 
knowledge. 

1936  Cleveland.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Frosty  and  bril¬ 
liant  with  some  deep  golden  orange  toning  at 

the  rims.  An  attractive  coin . 340.00 

1936  Cleveland.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  125.00 

1936  Cleveland.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 79.00 

1936  Cleveland.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  79.00 
1936  Columbia.  MS-66  (PCGS).  A  satiny  gem 
with  a  whisper  of  gold  at  the  rims.  Highly 

lustrous . 450.00 

1936  Columbia.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant.  299.00 
1936  Columbia.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.299.00 

1936  Columbia.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 259.00 

1936  Columbia.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.259.00 

1936-D  Columbia.  MS-65  (PCGS) . 299.00 

1936-D  Columbia.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Rich  irides¬ 
cent  gold  and  violet  toning  at  the  rims  gives  way 

to  lustrous  silver  centers . 259.00 

1936-S  Columbia.  MS-65  (PCGS) . 299.00 

1936-S  Columbia.  MS-64  (PCGS) . 259.00 

1892  Columbian.  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  gem  speci¬ 
men  of  our  nation’s  first  commemorative  half 

dollar . 825.00 

The  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  was  intended  to 
celebrate  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  great 
explorer  in  America  (whether  he  “discovered”  America  is 
another  question  entirely).  However,  building  plans  pro¬ 
ceeded  more  slowly  than  anticipated,  and  it  was  not  until 
1893,  the  401st  anniversary  of  the  event,  that  the  fair  was 
ready  to  function.  The  1892  Columbian  half  dollars  were 
distributed  at  the  very  end  of  the  1 892  year  and,  mostly,  in 
1 893.  Had  the  fair  not  opened  late,  the  mintage  would  have 
been  limited  to  1 892-dated  pieces.  However,  it  seemed  fitting 
that  the  fair  in  1893  should  have  currently  dated  specimens, 
so  1 893  Columbian  halves  were  made  as  well.  A  couple  of 
years  ago,  in  anticipation  of  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  same 
event,  there  was  a  strong  run-up  in  prices  of  Columbian  half 
dollars  by  speculators.  Today,  prices  have  eased,  with  the 
result  that  really  choice  specimens  can  be  obtained  quite 
reasonably.  The  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  was  widely 
documented  in  print,  and  the  owner  of  an  1 892  or  1 893  half 
dollar  will  find  enjoyment,  as  we  have  numerous  times,  by 
looking  through  some  historical  accounts. 

1  892  Columbian.  MS-64.  Iridescent,  lustrous  sur¬ 
faces.  Doubling  plainly  seen  in  the  reverse 

peripheral  legends  and  date  area . 299.00 

1892  Columbian.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  299.00 


1892  Columbian.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.299.00 

1893  Columbian.  MS-65  (NGC).  Reflective  fields 

and  frosty  devices  lightly  toned  in  shades  of  pale 
gold . 995.00 

1893  Columbian.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  289.00 
1893  Columbian.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.289.00 
1893  Columbian.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant.  1 19.00 
1893  Columbian.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  1 19.00 
1893  Columbian.  MS-62  (NGC).  Brilliant.  85.00 
1893  Columbian.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant. 85. 00 
1935  Connecticut.  MS-65  (NGC).  Attractive  pas¬ 
tel  toning . 735.00 

This  issue,  depicting  the  Charter  Oak,  is  one  of  the 
scarcer  varieties  of  the  decade.  Distribution  was  not  contrived 
but,  rather,  primarily  followed  its  intended  purpose,  to 
celebrate  an  anniversary.  Pieces  have  been  fairly  scarce  since 
the  time  of  issue,  and  we  do  not  recall  ever  having  had  a 
quantity  of  them  at  one  time. 

1935  Connecticut.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant. 385.00 
1935  Connecticut.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant.  269.00 


1936  Delaware.  MS-66  (NGC).  Pleasing  light 
golden  toning . 1,650.00 

The  1 936  Delaware  half  dollar  is  fascinating  inasmuch  as 
it  bears  the  date  1936,  was  struck  in  1937,  and  commemo¬ 
rates  an  anniversary  held  in  1938  (the  1938  date  also  appears 
on  the  coin).  The  logic  is  all  of  this  has  escaped  numismatists 
ever  since. 

1936  Delaware.  MS-65  (NGC).  A  lustrous  speci¬ 
men  with  attractive  toning . 650.00 

1936  Delaware.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Golden  surfaces 

with  strong  cartwheel  lustre . 650.00 

1936  Delaware.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 345.00 

1936  Delaware.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Satiny  lustre  with 
deep  golden  brown  toning  in  places.  The 
church’s  roof,  usually  a  prime  source  of 

bagmarks,  is  unusually  clean . 345.00 

1936  Delaware.  MS-63  PL.  Brilliant . 325.00 

1936  Delaware.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 269.00 

1936  Delaware.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  269.00 
1936  Elgin.  MS-66  (NGC).  A  brilliant,  frosty 

gem! . 1,195.00 

1936  Elgin.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 365.00 

1936  Elgin.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 365.00 

1936  Elgin.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 365.00 

1936  Elgin.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 285.00 

1936  Elgin.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 285.00 

1936  Elgin.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 255.00 

1936  Elgin.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Frosty  and  brilliant 

at  the  centers,  with  rich  golden  tones  at  the 

rims . 255.00 

1936  Gettysburg.  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  satiny  gem 
specimen  with  attractive  toning . 795.00 

The  Civil  War-related  1936-datcd  Gettysburg  half  dol¬ 
lar  has  always  been  one  of  the  favorite  issues  of  the  year, 
depicting  as  it  does  soldiers  of  the  blue  and  gray  on  the  obverse 
and  emblems  of  the  two  conflicting  sides  on  the  reverse.  I  Fic 


fact  that  the  75  th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was 
not  until  1938  did  not  deter  the  backers  of  this  issue,  who 
were  eager  to  cash  in  on  the  commemorative  boom — why 
wait  for  the  real  date? 

1936  Gettysburg.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 399.00 

1936  Gettysburg.  MS-64  (PCGS) . 399.00 

1922  Grant.  No  Star.  MS-65  (NGC).  A  pleasing 
example  of  this  intriguing  issue.  Predominantly 
satin  gold  lustre  with  a  trace  of  light  blue-green 

along  the  obverse  rim . 1,125.00 

1 922  Grant.  No  Star.  MS-65  (PCGS) .  A  lovely  gem 
specimen,  richly  toned  in  deep  shades  of 'orange 
and  violet  at  the  rims.  A  beauty!  . 1,125.00 

The  grading  of  the  1922  Grant  has  been  a  puzzlement, 
and  when  buying  one  of  these,  we  caution  you  to  disregard 
commercial  attributions  and  concentrate  instead  upon  your 
own  feelings  and,  equally  important,  the  overall  aesthetic 
value.  While  this  presently-offered  coin  meets  MS-65  crite¬ 
ria,  in  our  opinion  (our  else  we  wouldn’t  have  bought  it),  it 
has  been  our  experience  there  are  quite  a  few  pieces  “out 
there”  in  the  market  that  fall  far  short  of  the  goals.  In  fact,  this 
is  one  ofseveral  commemorative  issues  that  is  often  overgraded, 
in  our  opinion,  with  MS-65  pieces  lacking  the  market  value 
of  even  an  MS-63  or  MS-64. 

1922  Grant.  No  Star.  MS-64.  Brilliant.  ...435.00 
1922  Grant.  No  Star.  MS-64  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant . 435.00 

1922  Grant.  No  Star.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 435.00 


1922  GrantStar.  MS-64  (NGC).  Iridescent  pastel 
toning  on  frosty  silver  surfaces . 3,650.00 

In  the  1920s,  the  1922  Grant  With  Star  half  dollar  was 
the  key  rarity  in  the  series.  In  fact,  it  still  is,  especially  in  a  high 
grade  such  as  this.  However,  no  one  has  ever  had  a  quantity 
of  them  to  promote,  to  our  knowledge,  and  because  of  this  the 
publicity  for  the  issue  has  fallen  between  the  cracks.  Still,  it 
has  a  very  interesting  history,  and  the  addition  of  a  piece  such 
as  this  to  a  collection  is  a  very  worthwhile  acquisition.  In 
general,  Dave  Bowers,  Ray  Merena,  and  Mark  Borckardt 
ALWAYS  buy  Mint  State  Grant  With  Star  half  dollars  with 
excellent  aesthetic  quality  (important  qualification  here)  when 
they  can. 

1922  Grant.  Star.  MS-63  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant . 1,995.00 

1922  Grant.  Star.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Lustrous  sur¬ 
faces  exhibit  strong  cartwheel  lustre.  1,995.00 


1928  Hawaiian.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant. 2,895.00 

The  1928  Hawaiian  Scsquiicntcnni.il  halt  dollar  was 
struck  to  the  extent  of  10,008  pieces,  the  extra  eight  being 
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reserved  for  the  Assay  Commission.  A  large  percentage  of 
these  coins  went  to  citizens  of  Hawaii,  with  the  result  that 
because  of  the  low  mintage  and  the  method  of  distribution, 
examples  became  scarce  on  the  numismatic  market  almost 
immediately  thereafter.  By  1935-1936,  the  price  had  risen 
from  the  original  issue  cost  of  $2  to  $8,  a  quadrupling.  Thus, 
when  the  1935  Hudson  and  the  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  half 
dollars  were  minted  in  similar  quantity,  their  investment 
potential  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Also  issued  at  $2,  these 
later  two  issues  jumped  in  value  immediately.  Curiously, 
slightly  over  1 00  specimens  of  the  1928  Hawaiian  half  dollar 
were  held  back  from  distribution  in  1928  and  kept  by  the 
Bank  of  Hawaii,  who  held  the  franchise.  A  few  years  ago  this 
same  bank  consigned  them  to  us  for  unreserved  public 
auction  sale,  and  we  issued  a  special  catalogue  featuring  them. 
Thus,  in  a  way  it  can  be  said  that  the  official  distribution  of 
the  1 928  Hawaiian  half  dollar  was  not  completed  until  1986! 
Today,  the  1928  Hawaiian  half  dollar  is  recognized  as  the 
most  difficult  to  obtain  design  type  in  the  half  dollar  series.  As 
such,  it  is  the  key  to  a  48-piece  set  of  commemorative  half 
dollars  of  the  early  or  “classic”  series  1890-1954. 

1928  Hawaiian.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  2,895.00 
1928  Hawaiian.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  1,995.00 
1935  Hudson.  MS-65  (NGC).  Varied  shades  of 
gold  enhance  the  frosty  surfaces . 1,695.00 

With  a  mintage  of  just  1 0,008  pieces  and  a  distribution 
of  just  10,000  (the  extra  8  were  reserved  for  the  Assay 
Commission),  the  1935  Hudson  is  one  of  the  “big  three” 
among  commemorative  design  types — the  others  being  the 
1928  Hawaiian  and  the  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail. 

1935  Hudson.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Lustrous  surfaces 

with  a  hint  of  pale  champagne . 1,695.00 

1935  Hudson.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 850.00 

1935  Hudson.  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  vividly  toned 
specimen  of  a  popular  and  desirable  issue. 
Varying  shades  of  gold  enhance  the  lustrous 

surfaces . 850.00 

1924  Huguenot.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Alustrous,  lightly 
toned  gem! . 850.00 

In  MS-65  grade,  with  excellent  aesthetic  appeal  (impor¬ 
tant  qualification),  the  1924  Huguenot  is  one  of  the  tough 
issues  of  the  series.  Quite  a  few  of  the  certified  pieces  we  have 
encountered  at  various  conventions  and  elsewhere  have  been 
toned  or  stained.  Probably  not  one  out  of  ten  pieces  of  this 
variety  meet  our  standards. 

1924  Huguenot.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 235.00 

1924  Huguenot.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  235.00 

1924  Huguenot.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.235.00 
1946  Iowa.  MS-66  (PCGS).  A  superb  gem 

coin! . 295.00 

1946  Iowa.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 95.00 

1946  Iowa.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 89.00 

1925  Lexington.  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  satiny  gem 
with  pale  gold  and  rose  highlights.  ..  1,295.00 

1925  Lexington.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant.  115.00 
1925  Lexington.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Attractive  light 

toning . 1 15.00 

1925  Lexington.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant. 99.00 
1918  Lincoln-Illinois.  MS-65  (NGC).  An  attrac¬ 
tively  toned  gem . 699.00 

The  1918  Lincoln  issue  has  always  been  one  of  our 
favorites  in  the  commemorative  series,  particularly  the  re¬ 
verse,  which  bespeaks  a  classicism  rare  in  20th-century  issues, 
reminiscent  somewhat  of  the  reverse  designs  of  certain  pat¬ 
tern  coins  of  the  1877-1879  years.  In  our  opinion,  this  was 
John  Sinnock’s  finest  engraving  work  for  an  American  legal 
tender  coin. 

1918  Lincoln-Illinois.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Palegolden 
specimen  with  vivid  cartwheel  lustre.  .  699.00 
1918  Lincoln-Illinois.  MS-64.  Brilliant.  ..250.00 


1918  Lincoln-Illinois.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 250.00 

1918  Lincoln-Illinois.  MS-63.  Brilliant.  ..  115.00 
1936  Long  Island.  MS-65  (NGC).  A  brilliant 
coin . 540.00 

The  1936  Long  Island  half  dollar  is  a  very  egalitarian 
issue.  At  the  time  of  distribution,  an  effort  was  made  to  allot 
quantities  to  various  communities  and  districts  throughout 
Long  Island,  so  that  anyone  who  wanted  one  would  be  able 
to  make  a  purchase.  Because  of  this,  distribution  was  ex¬ 
tremely  wide  at  the  time  (by  contrast,  for  example,  distribution 
of  certain  other  commemorative  issues  of  1935-1936,  the 
1 935  Hudson  being  an  example,  was  very  tight  and  mainly  to 
numismatists). 

1936  Long  Island.  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  satiny  gem. 
Iridescent  surfaces  with  gold  toning.  ..  540.00 

1936  Long  Island.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 149.00 

1936  Long  Island.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  149.00 
1936  Long  Island.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  149.00 
1936  Long  Island.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant.79.00 
1936  Long  Island.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  79.00 
1936  Long  Island.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  75.00 
1936  Lynchburg.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Senator  Carter 
Glass,  living  at  the  time,  is  depicted  on  the 
obverse.  Pale  golden  surfaces  exhibit  rich 
golden  highlights  at  the  obverse  rim,  nearly 
complete  brilliance  on  the  reverse.  A  very 

attractive  coin . 475.00 

1936  Lynchburg.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 325.00 

1936  Lynchburg.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  210.00 
1936  Lynchburg.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  200.00 

1936  Lynchburg.  MS-61.  Brilliant . 195.00 

1920  Maine.  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  lustrous  gem 
with  just  a  hint  of  pale  golden  toning  on  both 
sides . 825.00 

We  have  always  found  the  1920  Maine  to  be  one  of  the 
most  difficult  commemoratives  to  locate  in  high  grades,  espe¬ 
cially  MS-64  and  MS-65.  Most  were  handled  carelessly  at  the 
time  of  issue,  and,  thus,  relatively  few  have  survived.  Interest¬ 
ingly,  the  designer  of  the  1920  Maine  is  unknown.  Medalist 
Anthony  de  Francisci  converted  the  designs  to  model  form, 
but  the  originator  of  the  original  motifs  have  never  been 
identified.  Presumably,  a  search  among  committee  records  of 
the  Maine  State  Legislature  would  turn  up  a  few  clues. 


1920  Maine.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 379.00 

1920  Maine.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant. ...  379.00 
1934  Maryland.  MS-65  (NGC).  A  lustrous  gem. 
Pale  rose  toning  highlights  on  the  obverse, 

nearly  full  brilliance  on  the  reverse . 510.00 

1934  Maryland.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Pale  rose  and 
faint  champagne  highlights  on  lustrous  sur¬ 


faces.  An  appealing  gem . 51 0.00 

1934  Maryland.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 235.00 

1934  Maryland.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.235.00 
1934  Maryland.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.235.00 

1934  Maryland.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 169.00 

1934  Maryland.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  169.00 


Gem  1921  Missouri  50C 


1921  Missouri.  MS-65  (NGC).  A  lovely,  brilliant 
commemorative . 7,950.00 


1923-S  Monroe.  MS-65  (NGC).  Rare  this  nice. 
Highly  lustrous  surfaces  with  warm  golden  ton¬ 
ing  highlights . 3,1 50.00 


A  Commemorative  Hoard 

Booker  T.  Washington  500 


Mark  Borckardt  of  our  staff 
recently  latched  onto  a  splendid 
little  hoard  of  1947  Booker  T. 
Washington  half  dollars,  certified  in 
MS-65,  quite  lustrous  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  We  had  never  seen  such  a 
beautiful  group  before,  and  once 


these  are  gone,  we  probably  won't 
see  their  likes  again. 

In  the  meantime,  you  can  buy 
one  of  these  beauties  for  $109.00,  or 
purchase  a  group  of  five  for  $495.00 
(limit  five  per  buyer,  as  quantities  are 
limited) 


Just  $109 
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Question  & 
Answer  Forum 

by  Q.  David  Bowers 


QI  am  writing  to  you  my  thoughts  on  the 
matter  of  grading.  I’ve  been  collecting  gold 
and  silver  coins  since  1972.  Since  I  have 
several  other  hobbies — radio  controlled 
model  sailboats,  collectors’  sea  shells,  Indian 
art,  and  fine  glassware — I  don’t  seem  to  have  time  (I  am  72) 
to  learn  all  about  coins.  I  prefer  to  deal  with  companies 
whose  grading  I  can  trust.  Yours  is  one  of  those  companies. 

I  feel  if  you  deal  with  top  companies,  their  grading  is  as 
good  as  the  grading  companies.’  As  your  grading  has  been 
excellent,  and  I  have  trusted  it  over  all  others,  I  suggest  that 
you  make  up  your  own  holders,  with  your  own  imprint.  I 
believe  that  they  could  be  more  convenient  in  size  that 
existing  holders,  so  they  would  not  slip  around  in  boxes, 
and  would  be  more  fun  to  collect.  You  might  even  make  up 
special  holders  to  display  groups  of  your  certified  coins. 

I  am  certain  this  idea  isn’t  new  to  you  and  your  excellent 
company.  However,  I  feel  I  should  let  you  know  my 
thinking.  — F.S. 

RELATED  QUESTION:  I  am  a  buyer  of  certified  coins, 
but  I  have  become  very  frustrated  in  my  search  for  high 
quality.  Nearly  all  I  have  found,  except  from  your  com¬ 
pany,  have  been  somewhat  doggy,  necessitating  a  lot  of  my 
time  for  return  postage,  etc.  You  have  advertised  that  you 
cherrypick  for  quality,  and  from  the  coins  I  have  received 
from  you,  I  believe  it.  Would  you  consider,  for  a  fee,  issuing 
a  registration  certificate  for  certified  coins,  listing  the 
number  on  the  holder  (to  prevent  switching)?  In  this  way, 
I  could  submit  coins  to  you,  and  you  could  evaluate  them 
as  to  their  quality,  or  I  could  have 
other  dealers  send  coins  directly  to 
your  firm. — T.H. 

A  Thanks  to  both  of  you  for 
your  suggestions.  While 
issuing  our  own  “slabs” 
might  be  interesting,  one 
advantage  of  the  use  of 
PCGS,  NGC,  and  ANACS  is  that  it  does 
indeed  give  a  third  party  opinion.  I  recall 
that  years  ago  before  there  were  any 
grading  services,  occasionally  one  could 
send  a  very  nice  Proof  coin,  for  example, 
to  a  client,  and  the  client  might  take  it  to 
another  coin  dealer,  and  the  other  coin 
dealer  would  say  “It  is  not  a  nice  Proof.” 

Of course,  this  would  be  similar  to  goingout  and  buyinga  new 
Chevy  and  taking  it  to  your  Ford  dealer  and  asking,  “What  do 


you  think  of  this?”  The  other  dealer  viewed  the 
coin  we  sold  as  competition  to  his  own  business. 

What  we  do  when  buying  slabbed  coins  is  to 
be  sure  that  we  like  them — rejecting  those  that 
we  don't  (and  believe  me,  we  reject  many  as  not 
being  aesthetically  attractive).  Thus,  when  a  piece 
is  offered  in  our  Coin  Collector  or  Rare  Coin 
Review  it  means  that  not  only  has  a  third  party 
graded  it,  but  we  liked  it  also — sort  of  a  double 
check. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject,  a  number  of  our 
clients  prefer  coins  not  in  slabs.  In  such  cases,  if 
they  buy  slabbed  coins  from  us,  we  recommend 
that  they  take  them  out  of  the  slabs  once  they  have  purchased 
them,  or  they  can  send  them  back  to  us  and  for  round  trip 
postage  and  insurance  we’ll  do  that  for  them. 

With  all  that  is  going  around  here,  we  wouldn’t  have  the 
time  to  act  as  a  grade-the-grading-services  company.  Actually, 
you  can  save  some  time  and  do  this  yourself.  Ask  yourself  this 
question:  Is  the  coin  aesthetically pleasing?\{ you  like  it,  then  it 
is  probably  OK.  If  you  think  it  is  unattractive,  why  own  it? 

Jk  i  Jk 


Q  Having  recently  bought  both  an  1877  and 
a  1909-S  Indian  cent,  each  Mint  State, 
from  you  recently,  and  noticing  that  there 
were  852,000  1877  cents  minted  and  only 
309,000  1909-S  Indian  cents,  my  question 
is  this:  Why  was  the  1909-S  so  much  cheaper  than  the 
1877?  — F.D. 

A  At  the  time  the  1877  Indian  cent  was  minted, 
virtually  no  attention  was  paid  to  business  strikes 
by  collectors  or  dealers.  Those  who  wanted 
examples  acquired  Proofs.  Thus,  the  Mint  State 
coins  slipped  quietly  and  virtually  unnoticed 
into  circulation.  By  the  time  that  a  demand  for  them  arose, 
there  were  few  Mint  State  coins  left. 

Further,  there  is  something  peculiar 
about  the  mintage  of  1877  cents  vs.  their 
availability.  Even  though  the  mintage  was 
a  record  low  for  a  Philadelphia  issue, 
specimens  in  ^//grades  are  rarer  than  even 
the  low  figure  of 852,000  would  indicate. 
I  have  never  seen  an  explanation  of  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  1 909-S  Indian 
cent  attracted  attention  in  numismatic 
circles  at  the  time  it  was  minted,  and 
quantities  of  these  were  hoarded.  By  1909, 
there  was  a  much  greater  interest  in  coin 
collecting  than  there  had  been  in  1877, 
and,  in  addition,  there  was  a  great  interest 
in  mintmarks  (following  the  publication 
of  Augustus  G.  Heaton’s  Mint  Marks 

treatise  in  1 893). 

I  don’t  know  how  many  1 909-S  Indian  cents  were  saved  in 
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Mint  State  at  the  time  of  issue,  but  it  must  have  been  on  the  order  of 
a  few  thousand.  I  recall  that  in  the  1950s,  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  dealer 
B.  Max  Mehl  had  at  least  several  dozen  in  stock,  and  sold  me  a  few,  and 
from  their  appearance  the  coins  looked  as  if  they  had  been  kept  together 
for  a  long  time,  probably  since  1909. 

i  i  A 

FOLLOW-UP:  In  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  98,  p.  27,  we  discussed 
that  “possibly  the  first  coins  minted  at  a  branch  mint  were  1 837  cents 
at  New  Orleans.”  This  elicited  the  following  comment  from  well- 
known  numismatic  scholar  R.W.  Julian: 

In  July  1837  Philadelphia  Mint  officials  shipped  three  coining 
presses  to  the  branch  mint  at  New  Orleans.  When  the  presses  were 
readied  for  use  it  was  discovered  that  an  obverse  cent  die  of  1836  had 
been  left  in  one  of  the  presses.  It  was  not  possible  to  strike  cents  because 
there  was  no  reverse  die.  Either  the  press  had  been  tested  with  cent  dies 
before  leaving  Philadelphia  or  it  was  an  old  one  in  which  the  obverse 
die  had  accidentally  been  left  in  place. 

t  t  t 

With  regard  to  identifying  silversmiths’  marks 
on  19th  century  United  States  coins,  a  subject  I 
know  is  one  of  your  specialties,  can  you  recom¬ 
mend  some  sources  of  information?  — S.N.A. 

A  The  best  single  reference  is  A  Directory  of  American 
Silver,  Pewter,  and  Silver  Plate,  by  Ralph  M.  and  Terry 
H.  Kovel.  My  copy  is  the  12th  printing  (wow!),  1979, 
and  bears  a  cover  price  of  $9.95,  but  I  would  be  surprised 
if  the  price  hasn't  risen  since  then,  if  indeed  it  is  still  in 
print.  Contact:  Crown  Publishers,  Inc.,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016,  and  ask  about  ISBN:  0-517-50636X.  The  Kovel  work 
represents  a  series  of  extracts  from  many  specialized  works  on  marks, 
each  cross-referenced  as  to  the  original  source.  This  is  a  good,  handy 
guide. 

The  area  of  early  marks  is  not  as  well  defined  as  it  could  be  in  the 
literature,  and  is  one  that  would  benefit  from  more  research.  As  it  is, 
there  are  a  number  of  really  excellent  monographs  on  specialized  areas. 
An  example  of  a  truly  great  specialized  text  is  furnished  by  The  Heritage 
Foundation  Collection  of  Silver,  With  Biographical  Sketches  of  New 
England  Silversmiths,  1625-1825,  by  Henry  N.  Flynt  and  Martha 
Gandy  Fales,  The  Heritage  Foundation,  Old  Deerfield,  MA,  1968. 

In  the  present  era  of  computerization,  it  would  be  interesting  and 
worthwhile  to  compile  a  data  base  of  all  artisans  and  craftsmen  who 
worked  in  metal,  and  who  may  have  counterstamped  coins  at  one  time. 
Such  would  include  silversmiths  and  goldsmiths,  gunsmiths  and 
munitions  makers,  knife  makers,  producers  of  tools  and  implements, 
blacksmiths,  pewterers,  agricultural  equipment  makers,  etc.  A  few 
years  ago  one  of  our  clients  offered  to  underwrite  the  expense  of 
creating  such,  if  our  firm  could  do  it.  However,  at  that  time,  and  for  the 
foreseeable  future  (until  the  book  on  colonial  coins  is  done,  anyway), 
we  cannot  do  the  data  base.  If  one  of  our  readers  is  interested,  please  let 
me  know,  and  I  will  check  to  see  if  the  financial  aid  offer  is  still  in  effect. 

Having  worked  at  some  length  with  original  1 9th-century  archives, 

I  make  a  suggestion  re  city  and  town  directories.  It  is  not  generally 
recognized  that  a  Boston  or  New  York  City  directory  dated  1837,  for 
example,  generally  contains  data  compiled  in  1836  or  earlier,  and  was 
made  to  be  sold  in  1 837.  Thus,  if  someone  is  listed  in  directories  dated, 


say,  1831  through  1837,  it  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  the  actual 
years  involved  should  be  stated  as  1830-1836. 

Further,  compilers  of  early  directories  were  notoriously  lazy.  They 
were  more  interested  in  creating  a  product  for  sale,  than  providing 
accurate  information.  I  have  seen  many  instances  in  which  someone 
continued  to  be  listed  in  directories  years  after  they  went  out  of 
business,  moved,  or  died!  For  example,  Chisholm 's  White  Mountain 
Guide  Book,  1916  edition,  lists  the  Pavilion  Hotel,  Wolfeboro,  NH,  as 
a  place  to  stay;  never  mind  that  this  rambling  edifice  was  razed  in  1 899! 
Of  course,  such  listings  make  research  a  lot  of  fun. 

Among  the  more  reliable  sources  for  correctly-dated  information 
are  the  decennial  census  records  (the  first  federal  census  was  taken  in 
1 790),  available  on  microfilm,  and  contemporary  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  and  accounts. 

Mi 


QI  have  a  specimen  of  the  1787  Vermont  copper, 
Ryder- 13,  and  have  had  different  opinions  about 
how  to  grade  it.  As  you  know,  the  reverse  was  struck 
from  a  very  worn  die  and  is  indistinct.  Is  it  possible 
for  an  indistinct  coin  to  be  in  AU-50  grade,  which  is 
what  the  obverse  is?  A  friend  suggested  it  should  be  graded  as  AU- 
50/AG-3,  to  reflect  that  the  reverse  is  About  Good.  — K.A. 

A  This  variety  should  be  graded  by  the  obverse  only,  in  my 
opinion.  Grading  represents  actual  wear  or  handling  a 
coin  has  received,  not  the  relief  or  condition  of  the  dies. 

Rather  than  being  struck  from  a  worn  die,  the  reverse 
of  Ryder- 13  was  made  from  a  die  deliberately  created  to 
be  indistinct  in  its  features.  Believed  to  have  been  made  at  Machin’s 
Mills,  near  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  the  die  was  intended  to  be  combined  with 
another  obverse  to  create  counterfeit  British  halfpennies.  The  entrepre¬ 
neurs  at  the  private  coining  factory  believed  that  such  halfpennies,  if 
made  to  appear  “worn”  at  the  outset  by  the  use  of  poor-relief  dies, 
would  pass  better  in  commerce. 

The  grading  of  state  coinage  of  the  1 780s  has  always  been  a  matter 
of  opinion.  My  own  preference  is  to  try  to  determine  the  actual  wear 
the  coin  has  received,  then,  as  appropriate,  make  some  additional 
comment  such  as  “reverse  always  weakly  defined,  as  struck.” 

A  Ip  A 

I  was  hoping  to  talk  with  you  at  last  year’s  American 
Numismatic  Association  show  in  Baltimore,  but  my 
coin  club  arrived  there  by  bus,  and  I  only  had  time  to 
look  around  quickly  and  do  some  buying.  Thus,  I  am 
writing  to  you  with  some  questions.  In  particular,  I 
and  other  coin  club  members  would  like  to  know  why  slabbed 
coins  by  different  certification  services  have  different  values.  1 
currently  own  about  42  certified  coins  done  by  PCGS,  NGC, 
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ANACS,  and  PCI.  My  questions  pertain  to  price  and  grading. 

I  have  some  Franklin  half  dollars  graded  Proof-65  by  PCGS, 
which  bid  $310  in  Certified  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  and  an 
example  by  another  firm  which  bids  $280.  Why  is  there  $13 
difference  when  both  are  graded  Proof-65?  Is  the  PCGS  coin 
graded  better  than  the  other  one?  I  am  aware  that  grading  is 
subjective,  but  can  you  tell  me  which  percent  of  which  grading 
services  might  be  graded,  as  we  say,  accurately  or  properly?  This 
may  have  something  to  do  with  value.  Last  but  not  least,  ifyou  were 
to  rate  the  grading  services,  how  would  you  rate  one  over  the  other. 
Which  are  conservative?  Which  are  loose?  Thank  you  for  your 
help— M.V. 

A  Not  all  grading  services  are  created  equal,  either  in  the 
present  point  of  time  or  in  the  past.  Currently,  a  review 
of  Certified  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  “bid”  prices  shows 
that  numerous  coins  graded  by  PCGS  bring  more 
money  than  coins  graded  by  other  services.  There  are  a 
few  exceptions,  but  generally  PCGS  has  the  lead.  In  our  own  business, 
when  we  buy  coins  for  our  inventory,  we  buy  based  upon  the  coin,  not 
by  the  grading  service.  If  a  coin  is  in  a  PCGS,  NGC,  or  other  holder 
marked  Proof-65,  but  is  not  attractive  to  my  eye,  I  won’t  buy  it  even 
if  it  is  at  half  the  “bid”  levels.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a  superb  coin 
from  an  aesthetic  viewpoint,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  writing  out  a  check 
for  substantially  more  than  “bid”  price  if  need  be. 

It  is  difficult  to  quarrel  with  economic  reality.  Some  have  said  that 
the  market  place  is  the  final  arbiter,  a  part  of  the  immutable  laws  of 
economics.  A  grading  service  can  claim  what  it  will  about  its  service,  but 
the  actual  prices  that  people  will  bid  for  sight-unseen  pieces  reflects 
accuracy,  desirability,  or  call  it  what  you  will,  of  a  given  service.  Under 
this  logic,  PCGS  has  fewer  low-quality  coins  than  do  the  other  services, 
it  would  seem. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  desirability  of  coins  certified,  the  two 
leading  grading  services  at  the  present  time  seem  to  be  PCGS  and 
NGC.  This  is  not  news  from  me,  it  is  a  finding  that  can  be  verified  by 
visiting  any  bourse  floor.  Coins  from  other  services  often  sell  for  a 
discount  from  PCGS  and  NGC,  except  that  for  certain  coins  such  as 
colonials,  early  copper  and  the  like,  there  is  a  very  lively  market  for 
ANACS  coins.  As  noted,  it  doesn’t  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to 
me  whether  a  coin  is  certified  by  ANACS,  PCGS,  or  NGC,  if  the  coin 
is  of  high  quality  and  is  aesthetically  appealing.  However,  the  majority 
of  buyers  do  not  want  to  do  their  homework  in  this  regard,  and  want 
to  rely  only  on  grading  services.  To  them  I  say  “beware!” 

If  you  want  to  do  an  interesting  exercise  on  your  own,  take  some 
coin  varieties  which  are  notorious  for  being  difficult  to  find  with  high 
aesthetic  appeal,  and  personally  examine  samples  from  different  grad¬ 
ing  services.  I  suggest  the  1 924  Huguenot  and  1 926  Sesquicentennial 
half  dollars.  I  have  seen  examples  of  both  pieces  certified  as  MS-65,  but 
so  deeply  toned  and  ugly  that  I  wouldn’t  pay  MS-60  “bid”  for  them! 
A  little  research  on  your  part  will  be  far  more  enlightening  than 
hundreds  of  words  on  my  part! 

As  I  have  said  in  print  many  times  before,  slabs  are  very  fine  and  are 
a  good  tool  in  buying  coins,  but  they  are  not  the  only  tool,  and  should 
be  used  only  in  conjunction  with  good  professional  advice  or,  better 
yet,  experience  and  common  sense. 

I  cannot  resist  repeating  the  essence ofa  telephone  conversation  Ray 
Mcrena  told  me  he  had  the  other  day.  In  a  way,  it  is  funny.  In  a  way, 
it  isn’t. 


It  went  something  like  this: 

Client:  I  have  just  received  the  coin  you  sent,  and  it  is  the  nicest  one 
I  have  ever  seen.  However,  you  charged  me  $325  for  it,  and  the  “ask” 
price  in  the  Certified  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  is  just  $240.  1  can’t  pay 
$325. 

Ray  Merena:  I  am  glad  you  like  the  coin.  However,  $325  is  our  best 
price.  Please  send  it  back  to  us. 

Client:  I  have  spent  five  years  looking  for  a  coin  this  nice,  and  have 
seen  a  dozen  others.  However,  none  compared  to  the  quality  of  the  one 
you  have.  However,  I  can’t  live  with  myself  if  I  pay  $325  for  it,  if  it  is 
in  the  Blue  Sheet  for  just  $240. 

P.S.:  The  customer  kept  the  coin.  However,  wouldn’t  it  have  been 
nice  if  he  had  a  good  feeling  while  doing  so?  By  the  way,  we  paid 
substantially  over  the  Blue  Sheet  listing  when  we  bought  it. 

%  %  i 

MORE  ON  THE  1888/7  CENT:  This  letter  is  from  Sam  Lukes: 

Thank  you  for  printing  the  information  I  sent  you  regarding  the 
“follow-up”  on  the  1888/7  Indian  cent  in  your  Rare  Coin  Review  {Ho.  98). 

You  stated  in  your  footnote  that  a  “Dr.  L.C.  wrote  to  say  that  he  had 
acquired  one  from  us  in  MS-62  grade,  ANA  certified...”  Indeed,  that 
example  was  the  “ANACS  Cache”  coin  which  I  mentioned  in  my  letter. 
By  the  way,  that  piece  is  no  longer  listed  in  the  ANACS  Population 
Report  as  it  was  submitted  to  PCGS  and  was  upgraded  to  MS-63RB, 
which  confirmed  my  own  opinion  that  ANACS  had  undergraded  it  to 
begin  with. 

Since  none  of  the  other  three  Type  I  Mint  State  coins  have  yet  been 
submitted  to  third-party  grading  services,  the  PCGS  example  is  pres¬ 
ently  the  only  Mint  State  piece  listed  among  ANACS,  NGC  and 
PCGS. 

Time  is  bearing  out  that  the  variety  is  much  rarer  than  the  1873 
Closed  3  Doubled  “Liberty”  Type  I  (its  Indian  cousin)  and  rightfully 
deserves  the  title  of,  “King  of  the  Indian  Cents!” 

Nice  “Journey” 

Thefollowingis from  a  Washington  gentleman  who  consigned  to  one 
of  our  recent  auction  sales: 

“Dear  Mr.  Merena: 

“This  letter  is  just  to  follow  up  our  participation  as  consignors  in 
your  Lexington  Collection  sale.  Dr.  Richard  Bagg  was  our  main  contact 
throughout  the  consignor  process,  and  was  more  than  helpful.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  numismatic  world  was  non-existent  in  October  of 
1 993,  at  which  time  we  were  forced  into  it  by  the  misfortune  of  an 
embezzlement  that  consisted  partially  of  a  collection  of  coins. 

“Richard  made  the  “journey”  educational,  profitable  and, 
most  of  all,  comfortable.  He  was  more  than  professional.  He  had 
stated  that  his  goal  first  and  foremost  was  customer  service  and 
satisfaction.  He  surpassed  his  goal.  He  walked  us  from  receiving 
the  coins  right  through  the  final  sale. 

“Your  catalogues  areaworkofart  in  themselves  and  no  doubt  aid 
in  the  sale  of  the  collections  you  handle. 

“Again,  many  thanks  for  making  our  experience  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  one.  If  we  were  required  to  go  through  this  again,  we 
would  certainly  choose  Bowers  and  Merena  with  no  reservations 
(with  any  luck  we  won’t  be  in  this  position  again.). 

“Sincerely, 

“C.L.” 
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1923-S  Monroe.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 450.00 

1923-S  Monroe.  MS-64  (NGC).  A  lustrous  gem, 
highly  desirable  at  this  grade  level.  Pale  rose  and 

medium  gold  toning  highlights . 450.00 

1923-S  Monroe.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.450.00 
1923-S  Monroe.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant.  110.00 
1938  New  Rochelle.  MS-65  (NGC).  Hint  of  pale 

gold  on  highly  lustrous  surfaces . 560.00 

The  1938  New  Rochelle  was  the  brainchild  of  the 
Westchester  County  Club  in  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 
Realizing  that  there  had  been  a  number  of  abuses  in  the 
commemorative  series,  member  of  the  organization  sought  to 
price  and  distribute  the  New  Rochelle  halves  on  an  equitable 
basis,  which  was  accomplished  in  due  course.  By  the  time  that 
this  issue  was  produced,  the  bloom  was  off  of  the  commemo¬ 
rative  investment  rose,  and,  thus,  the  distribution  amounted 
to  just  over  15,000  pieces,  instead  of  25,000  as  planned. 

1 938  New  Rochelle.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Radiant  cart¬ 
wheel  lustre  on  frosty  surfaces . 560.00 

1938  New  Rochelle.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 415.00 

1936  Norfolk.  MS-67  (PCGS).  A  splendid  gem 
coin,  not  only  from  a  technical  grade  viewpoint, 
but  aesthetically  as  well;  the  latter  consideration 
being  as  important  as  the  first.  Delicate  golden 
and  iridescent  toning  at  the  borders.  1,195.00 
In  terms  of  complicated  lettering,  the  1 936  Norfolk  half 
dollar  wins  hands  down.  Close  examination  reveals  that  is  has 
five  different  dates  as  part  of  the  inscription,  and  much  other 
data  as  well! 

1936  Norfolk.  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  satiny  gem  with 


attractive  light  toning . 550.00 

1936  Norfolk.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lustrous  surfaces 

evenly  toned . 525.00 

1926  Oregon  Trail.  MS-65  (NGC) . 295.00 


1926  marks  the  first  year  of  the  long-lived  Oregon  trail 
series,  the  distribution  of  which  changed  during  the  course  of 
years,  as  mintages  progressed  in  an  almost  aimless  manner. 
When  all  was  said  and  done,  production  extended  well  over 
a  decade.  Members  of  the  Society  for  United  States  Com¬ 
memorative  Coins  took  a  poll  a  few  years  ago  as  to  their 
favorite  design,  and  this  won.  Because  of  this,  Dave  Bowers 
used  is  as  his  cover  motif  on  his  book  Commemorative  Coins 
of  the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia.  T oday ,  assem¬ 
bling  a  complete  set  of  1926-1939  Oregon  Trail  halves  is  an 
enjoyable  challenge. 

1926  Oregon  Trail.  MS-65  (PCGS) . 295.00 

1926  Oregon  Trail.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 219.00 

1926  Oregon  Trail.  MS-64  (NGC) . 219.00 

1926  Oregon  Trail.  MS-64  (PCGS) . 219.00 

1926  Oregon  Trail.  MS-63  (PCGS) . 140.00 

1926-S  Oregon  Trail.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Vivid 
pale  blue,  rose  and  golden  highlights  mingle 

nicely . 295.00 

1926-S  Oregon  Trail.  MS-64.  Brilliant.  ..219.00 
1926-S  Oregon  Trail.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 219.00 

1926-S  Oregon  Trail.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 140.00 

1928  Oregon  Trail.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 315.00 

1928  Oregon  Trail.  MS-64  (NGC) . 315.00 

1928  Oregon  Trail.  MS-64  (PCGS) . 315.00 

1933-D  Oregon  Trail.  MS-65  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant . 550.00 

1933-D  Oregon  Trail.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Iridescent 
golden  surfaces  exhibit  deep  golden  toning  at 

the  rims.  A  beauty! . 550.00 

1933-D  Oregon  Trail.  MS-64  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant . 450.00 


1933-D  Oregon  Trail.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 450.00 

1933- D  Oregon  Trail.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 365.00 

1934- D  Oregon  Trail.  MS-65.  Brilliant.  .425.00 
1934-D  Oregon  Trail.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Satiny 

silver  surfaces  with  attractive  toning.  ..425.00 
1934-D  Oregon  Trail.  MS-64  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant . 289.00 

1934-D  Oregon  Trail.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 289.00 

1934-D  Oregon  Trail.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 239.00 

1936  Oregon  Trail.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant. 3 10.00 
1936  Oregon  Trail.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  310.00 
1936  Oregon  Trail.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  225.00 
1936  Oregon  Trail.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  169.00 

1936- S  Oregon  Trail.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 215.00 

1937- D  Oregon  Trail.  MS-65  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant . 295.00 

1937- D  Oregon  Trail.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Deep 

splashes  of  amber  and  gold  add  to  the  aesthetic 
appeal  of  this  satiny  gem . 295.00 

1938  Oregon  Trail.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Satiny  silver 
gray  surfaces  with  a  hint  of  pale  golden  toning 

at  the  rims . 350.00 

1938  Oregon  Trail.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 295.00 

1938  Oregon  Trail.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 290.00 

1938- D  Oregon  Trail.  MS-67  (PCGS).  A  superb 

specimen  of  this  rare,  low-mintage  issue;  only 
6,000  were  distributed . 1,650.00 

1938-D  Oregon  Trail.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 595.00 

1938-D  Oregon  Trail.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 340.00 

1938-S  Oregon  Trail.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 340.00 

1938-S  Oregon  Trail.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 295.00 

1938- S  Oregon  Trail.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 290.00 

1939  Oregon  Trail.  MS-65  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant . 815.00 

1939  Oregon  Trail.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Attractive 
iridescent  rose  and  champagne  toning.625.00 
Low  mintage  of  just  3,004  pieces,  with  a  distribution  of 
just  3,000.  One  of  the  key  issues  in  the  series.  Always  in 
demand. 

1939- D  Oregon  Trail.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 8 1 5.00 

1939-D  Oregon  Trail.  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  satiny 
gem  from  the  final  year  of  Oregon  Trail  half 

dollar  coinage . 625.00 

Low  mintage  of  just  3,004  pieces.  Traditionally  one  of 
the  keys  to  the  series. 

1939-S  Oregon  Trail.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Attractive 

toning  on  lustrous  surfaces . 625.00 

Production  quantity  of  just  3,003  pieces,  making  it  a 
rarity  from  the  very  day  of  coinage. 

1939-S  Oregon  Trail.  MS-63  (NGC).  Lustrous, 
satiny  surfaces  with  warm  gold . 610.00 


1915-S  Panama-Pacific.  MS-65  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant . 3,195.00 

This  particular  issue  represents  American  20th-century 
numismatic  art  at  one  of  its  classical  peaks,  showing  as  it  does 
an  allegorical  figure  of  Columbia  standing,  with  other  em¬ 
blems  of  the  event  being  commemorated.  The  franchise  for 
distributing  commemorative  coins  for  the  1915  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  was  given  to  Farran  Zerbe, 
past  president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  and 
a  well-known  entrepreneur.  Zerbe  devoted  much  of  his  life  to 
promoting  coins,  and  making  money  by  selling  coins  and 
souvenirs.  Not  only  did  he  set  up  at  various  expositions 
(beginning  with  the  Saint  Louis  World’s  Fair  in  1 904),  he  also 
traveled  around  the  United  States  and  displayed  his  “Moneys 
of  the  World”  cases  in  bank  lobbies,  while  he  remained 
nearby  to  appraise  coins  and  buy  them  from  the  public. 
Doubtless,  he  did  much  to  advance  the  popularity  of  the 
hobby  in  the  early  days.  The  highest  honor  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association,  the  Farran  Zerbe  Award,  is  named 
for  him. 


1915-S  Panama-Pacific.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Frosty 
with  attractive  toning . 3,195.00 

1915-S  Panama-Pacific.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Rich 
golden  toning  highlights  on  satiny  silver  sur¬ 
faces . 1,495.00 

1915-S  Panama-Pacific.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Irides¬ 
cent  shades  of  gold,  violet,  and  sea  green 
surround  lustrous  pale  golden  centers.  An  at¬ 
tractive  coin! . 81 0.00 

1920  Pilgrim.  MS-65  (NGC).  Satiny  surfaces 
radiate  strong  cartwheel  lustre.  Pleasing  light 

toning . 819.00 

1920  Pilgrim.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 205.00 

1920  Pilgrim.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  ..205.00 
1920  Pilgrim.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .  205.00 

1920  Pilgrim.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 99.00 

1920  Pilgrim.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ...99.00 
1920  Pilgrim.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  ...89.00 

1920  Pilgrim.  MS-60.  Brilliant . 85.00 

1920  Pilgrim.  AU-58  (NGC).  Brilliant . 83.00 

1920  Pilgrim.  AU-55.  Brilliant . 80.00 

1920  Pilgrim.  AU-50.  Brilliant . 75.00 

1921  Pilgrim.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  centers 

with  vivid  shades  of  blue,  green,  violet  and  gold 
at  the  rims . 1,195.00 

The  1921  Pilgrim  was  issued  simply  to  create  a  raritv  for 
extra  profit.  20,000  were  released  although  the)-  were  not 
needed  at  all  as  the  sale  of  the  1920-dated  version  had  not 
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bxxn  completed,  and  the  market  was  satiated.  It  was  in  the 
1960s,  it  we  recall,  that  John  Kamin  in  his  “Forecaster" 
newsletter,  noticed  that  at  the  time  1 92 1  Pilgrim  half  dollars 
were  selling  for  only  a  small  amount  more  than  the  1920 
version,  and  called  the  attention  ot  this  to  his  readers,  where 
upon  the  price  of  the  1921  jumped  immediately — with 
resultant  profit  for  any  who  followed  his  advice. 

1921  Pilgrim.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  1,195.00 
1921  Pilgrim.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  ..350.00 
1921  Pilgrim.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .350.00 
1921  Pilgrim.  MS-63.  The  mintage  of  this  is  but  a 
fraction  of  its  1920-dated  counterpart.  185.00 
1921  Pilgrim.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  .  185.00 
1936  Rhode  Island.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Rose  toning 
highlights  on  brilliant  silver  surfaces.  ..450.00 

1936  Rhode  Island.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 149.00 

1936  Rhode  Island.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 149.00 

1936  Rhode  Island.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 99.00 

1936  Rhode  Island.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 99.00 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-65  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant . 450.00 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Lustrous 
surfaces  lightly  toned  in  shades  of  pale  gold  and 

rose . 450.00 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-64.  Brilliant.  .  149.00 

The  1 936  Rhode  Island  half  dollars  are  probably  cheaper 
today  than  they  should  be,  especially  in  grades  such  as  MS-63 
and  MS-64.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  the  1 980s,  several 
hundred  sets,  which  had  been  kept  intact  since  the  1930s, 
came  on  the  market,  including  pieces  once  owned  by  Amon 
Carter,  Jr.  Today,  most  if  not  all  of  these  have  been  distrib¬ 
uted. 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 149.00 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 99.00 

1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-62  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant . 95.00 

1936-S  Rhode  Island.  MS-64.  Brilliant.  ..  149.00 
1936-S  Rhode  Island.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 149.00 

1936-S  Rhode  Island.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 99.00 

1936-S  Rhode  Island.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 99.00 

1936-S  Rhode  Island.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 95.00 

1937  Roanoke.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant. 675.00 

The  mystery  of  the  lost  colony  of  Roanoke  endures  to  the 
present  day — one  of  the  great  unsolved  puzzles  of  early 
American  history. 

1937  Roanoke.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Frosty  and  attrac¬ 


tive . 31 5.00 

1937  Roanoke.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 275.00 

1937  Roanoke.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant. 275.00 

1937  Roanoke.  MS-60.  Brilliant . 235.00 

1936  Robinson.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant. 495. 00 


The  obverse  of  the  1936  Robinson-Arkansas  half  dollar 
depicts  Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  who  was  alive  at  the  time 
the  coin  was  produced.  The  designer  was  Enid  Bell,  of  Union 
Ciry,  New  Jersey,  although  credit  to  her  has  been  conspicu¬ 
ously  absent  in  most  commemorative  reference  books.  The 
reverse  with  spread- winged  eagle  is  of  the  Arkansas  design 
first  sold  in  1935.  Stack’s  (Joseph,  Morton,  and  Shirley),  in 
New  York  City,  was  the  official  distributor. 

1936  Robinson.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  495.00 
1936  Robinson.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 160.00 


1936  Robinson.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  160.00 

1936  Robinson.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 99.00 

1936  Robinson.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant.  .99.00 
1936  Robinson.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  99.00 
1935-S  San  Diego.  MS-65.  A  brilliant,  sparkling 
specimen  of  this  popular  issue.  We  acquired  a 
small  group  of  these,  and  as  a  result  can  offer 
hand-picked  quality  at  a  very  attractive  price, 
considering  the  mintage  of  the  issue.  ..  1 19.00 
1935-S  San  Diego.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 1 1 9.00 

1935-S  San  Diego.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 95.00 

1935-S  San  Diego.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 95.00 

1935-S  San  Diego.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 85.00 

1935- S  San  Diego.  AU-50.  Brilliant . 70.00 

1936- D  San  Diego.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 135.00 

1936-D  San  Diego.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.99.00 
1936-D  San  Diego.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  99.00 
1936-D  San  Diego.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  95.00 
1926  Sesquicentennial.  MS-64.  Brilliant.  585.00 

From  an  aesthetic  viewpoint,  the  1 926  Sesquicentennial 
half  dollar  is  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  commemo¬ 
rative  designs.  The  relief  is  very  shallow,  resulting  in  lack  of 
detail.  In  addition,  nearly  all  pieces  were  not  fully  struck  with 
the  result  that  there  is  a  graininess  (from  the  characteristics  of 
the  planchet)  on  the  cheek  and  on  the  “high”  point  of  the 
center  obverse.  Joining  the  1926  Sesquicentennial  in  the 
aesthetically  unacceptably  category  is  the  1923-S  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Of  course,  such  pieces  act  as  a  benchmark  for  other 
designs  that  are  truly  beautiful — giving  a  variety  of  quality  to 
the  set.  Of  course,  art  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  there 
may  be  some  who  believe  that  the  1 926  Sesquicentennial  half 
dollar  has  one  of  the  finest  of  motifs. 

1926  Sesquicentennial.  MS-64  (NGC).  A  frosty 

gem . 585.00 

1926  Sesquicentennial.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Scarce 
and  popular  at  this  grade  level.  Splashes  of 
deep  golden  toning  over  lustrous  silver  gray 

surfaces . 585.00 

1926  Sesquicentennial.  MS-63  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant . 1 89.00 

1926  Sesquicentennial.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 125.00 

1935  Spanish  Trail.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 1 ,250.00 

The  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  (for  some  reason  the  “Old” 
has  been  dropped  from  the  title  when  this  issue  is  alphabet¬ 
ized  in  the  “Guide  Book”  and  elsewhere)  was  struck  in 
Philadelphia  and  distributed  from  El  Paso,  Texas  by  L.W. 
Hoffecker,  one  of  several  numismatic  entrepreneurs  of  the 
time.  Apparently,  distribution  was  fairly  wide,  as  no  signifi¬ 
cant  “pockets”  of  these  pieces  appeared  on  the  market  in  later 
years.  Just  10,008  were  struck,  the  same  production  figure  as 
for  the  1928  Hawaiin  Sesquicentennial  and  the  1935  Hudson. 
As  such,  it  is  one  of  the  three  key  issues  among  early  com¬ 
memorative  types. 

1935  Old  Spanish  Trail.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 935.00 

1925  Stone  Mountain.  MS-66  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant . 695.00 

The  story  of  the  1 925  Stone  Mountain  commemorative 
half  dollars  is  one  of  the  most  intriguing  of  any  American 
commemorative  issue,  and  makes  highly  recommended  read¬ 
ing  for  anyone  owning  one  of  these  pieces.  In  brief,  Gutzon 
Borglum  (best  known  today  for  his  later  Mount  Rushmore 
sculptures)  was  commissioned  to  do  the  carving  at  Stone 


Mountain,  Georgia.  A  combination  of  artistic  temperament 
(to  put  it  mildly)  on  the  part  of  Borglum,  and  a  very  indecisive 
marketing  program  caused  the  project  to  proceed  in  fits  and 
starts.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  well-known  financier 
Bernard  Baruch,  while  not  involved  in  the  original  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  coins,  helped  absorb  the  mintage  by  personally 
acquiring  over  1 00,000  pieces.  T oday,  the  1 925  Stone  Moun¬ 
tain  half  dollar  is  remarkable  as  an  attractive,  historically 
fascinating,  and  very  inexpensive  issue  from  the  early  times. 

1925  Stone  Mountain.  MS-65.  Brilliant.  239.00 
1925  Stone  Mountain.  MS-65  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant . 239.00 

1925  Stone  Mountain.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 239.00 

1925  Stone  Mountain.  MS-64.  Brilliant.  ..99.00 
1925  Stone  Mountain.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 99.00 

1925  Stone  Mountain.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant . 55.00 

1934  Texas.  MS-65-  Brilliant . 195.00 

The  state  ofTexas  began  celebrating  its  1936  centennial 
in  1934  and  didn’t  stop  celebrating  it  until  1938! 

1934  Texas.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 195.00 

1934  Texas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 195.00 

1934  Texas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 125.00 

1934  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 125.00 

1934  Texas.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant . 1 19.00 

1934  Texas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 19.00 

1935  Texas.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 275.00 

1935  Texas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 210.00 

1935  Texas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 125.00 

1935  Texas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 1 19.00 

1935-D  Texas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 210.00 

1935-D  Texas.  MS-65  (NGC).  Iridescent  silver 

gray  surfaces  with  warm  rose  toning  on  the  high 

points . 210.00 

1935-D  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  125.00 
1935-S  Texas.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant.  .210.00 
1935-S  Texas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  210.00 
1935-S  Texas.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 125.00 

1935- S  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Shades  of  irides¬ 
cent  gold . 125.00 

1936  Texas.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 395.00 

1936  Texas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 210.00 

1936  Texas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Richly  toned  in  deep 

shades  of  gold  and  rose . 210.00 

1936  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 125.00 

1936- D  Texas.  MS-66  (PCGS).  An  outstanding 

gem.  Satiny  surfaces  exhibit  golden  toning  at 
the  rims . 375.00 

1936-D  Texas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  210.00 
1936-D  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  125.00 
1936-S  Texas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  210.00 
1936-S  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  125.00 

1936- S  Texas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  1 19.00 

1937  Texas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 225.00 

1937  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 140.00 

1937- D  Texas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant  at  the 

centers  with  whisper  of  rich  golden  toning  at  the 
rims . 225.00 

1937-D  Texas.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  140.00 
1937-D  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  140  00 
1937-D  Texas.  MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant.  1 19.00 
1937-D  Texas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  1 19.00 
1937-S  Texas.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  345.00 
1937-S  Texas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  225.00 
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1938  Texas.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 475.00 

Mintage  of  just  3,780  pieces. 

1938  Texas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 475.00 

1938  Texas.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant . 390.00 

1938  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 390.00 

1938  Texas.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 365.00 

1938  Texas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 365.00 

1938-D  Texas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 475.00 


Mintage  of  just  3,775  pieces,  the  smallest  in  the  Texas 
commemorative  series. 

1938-D  Texas.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant.  475.00 
1938-D  Texas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  475.00 
1938-D  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  390.00 
1938-D  Texas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  365.00 
1938-S  Texas.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 475.00 

Mintage  of  only  3,814  coins,  third  lowest  in  the  Texas 
series. 

1938-S  Texas.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  475.00 
1938-S  Texas.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  390.00 
1938-S  Texas.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  365.00 
1925  Vancouver.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Mostly  bril¬ 
liant,  with  iridescent  toning  at  the  obverse 
rim . 645.00 

The  1925  Vancouver  half  dollar  has  always  been  one  of 
our  favorites.  It  was  struck  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  but, 
apparently,  someone  forgot  to  put  an  S  mintmark  on  the  coin! 
The  entire  production  was  sent  by  air  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  state  of  Washington.  Had  we  the  space,  an  entire  page 
could  be  written  about  the  history  of  this  intriguing  issue. 
Numismatically,  the  1925  Vancouver  is  one  of  the  more 
elusive  commemoratives  of  its  era,  especially  in  higher  grades. 

1925  Vancouver.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 465.00 

1925  Vancouver.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  465.00 
1925  Vancouver.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  350.00 
1927  Vermont.  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  lovely  gem 
specimen  of  the  design  type . 1,250.00 

The  1925  Vermont  half  dollar  is  in  high  relief,  more  so 
than  any  other  commemorative  half  dollar  before  or  since. 
The  obverse  features  Ira  Allen,  the  founder  of  Vermont 
(which  originally  was  an  independent  entity,  a  “country”  all 
its  own;  it  did  not  join  the  Union  until  1791),  while  the 
reverse  shows  a  large  catamount,  a  member  of  the  cat  family, 
a  punning  allusion  to  the  Catamount  Tavern,  where  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys  of  Vermont  used  to  gather  to  lift  their 
mugs. 

1927  Vermont.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 445.00 

1927  Vermont.  MS-64  (NGC).  Brilliant.  445.00 
1927  Vermont.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.445.00 
1927  Vermont.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant.235.00 
1946  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS). 
Brilliant . 55.00 

The  Booker  T.  Washington  series,  minted  continuously 
each  year  from  1946  through  1951  at  Philadelphia,  Denver 
and  San  Francisco,  is  a  particularly  interesting  collection  to 
put  together  today.  It  offers  a  combination  of  low  mintage 
(for  most  of  the  issues)  and  low  price.  In  addition,  a  generous 
measure  of  history  goes  with  the  series,  and  can  be  learned  by 
reading  texts  by  Breen,  Swiatek,  Bowers,  and  others. 

1946  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 30.00 

1946-D  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 75.00 

1946-D  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-63  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 30.00 

1946-S  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 55.00 

1946-S  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS). 
Brilliant . 30.00 

1947  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS). 


Brilliant . 95.00 

1947  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS). 
Brilliant . 45.00 

1947  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-63  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 35.OO 

1947-D  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS). 
Brilliant . 69.00 

1947- S  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 105.00 

1948  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 95.00 

1948  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 75.00 

1948- D  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 95.00 

1948-D  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 69.00 

1948-D  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-63  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 45.00 

1948-S  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-66  (NGC). 
Brilliant . 365.00 

1948- S  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-65  (NGC). 

Brilliant . 95.00 

1949  Booker T.  Washington.  MS-66  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant . 325.00 

1949  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 1 10.00 

1949  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 95.00 

1949  BookerT.  Washington.  MS-64  (NGC).  Bril¬ 
liant . 95.00 

1949  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-63  (PCGS). 
Brilliant . 89.00 

1949- D  BookerT.  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS). 


Brilliant . 1 10.00 

1949-D  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 95.00 

1949-S  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-66  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 295.00 

1949-S  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 99.00 

1949-S  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS). 
Brilliant . 95.00 

1949- S  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-63  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 89.00 

1950  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-66  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 425.00 

1950  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS). 
Brilliant . 99.00 

1950  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 75.00 

1950- D  BookerT.  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 109.00 

1950-S  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-66  (NGC). 
Brilliant . 365.00 

1950- S  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 55.00 

1951  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 75.00 

1951  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-64  (PCGS). 
Brilliant . 35.00 

1951- D  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-65  (PCGS). 

Brilliant . 85.00 

1951-S  Booker  T.  Washington.  MS-65.  Bril¬ 
liant . 85.00 

1936  Wisconsin.  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  935-00 
1936  Wisconsin.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant.  275.00 
1936  Wisconsin.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Brilliant.  239.00 


The  Definitive 
Commemorative  Reference 

Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States: 
A  Complete  Encyclopedia 


Commemorative 
Coins  of  the 
United  States 

a'complete  encyclopedia 


%  Q.  David  Powers 


Everything  you  wanted  to  know  about 
commemoratives,  and  more,  by  one  of 
America’s  leading  numismatists  and  numis¬ 
matic  writers,  Q.  David  Bowers.  Comprehen¬ 
sive  information  on  all  commemorative  issues 
from  1892  to  date  is  included,  plus  the 
history  of  the  series.  A  must  for  commemora¬ 
tive  collectors.  We  offer  you  the  softbound 
edition  (publisher’s  price:  $39.95)  for  only 
31.95. 


Just  $31.95 
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UNITED  STATES  COMMEMORATIVE  COINS 


1936  Wisconsin.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 219.00 

1936  Wisconsin.  MS-60.  Brilliant . 205.00 

1936  York.  MS-65.  Brilliant . 239.00 


Some  readers  may  recall  a  few  years  ago  when  we  handled 
the  numismatic  effects  of  Walter  P.  Nichols,  original  dis¬ 
tributor  of  the  York  half  dollars.  Included  in  our  auction  sale 
of  his  coins  were  some  pieces  that  had  never  been  released. 
Thus,  it  can  be  said  that  distribution  of  the  1936  York  half 
dollar,  begun  in  1936,  did  not  end  until  the  1980s! 


1936  York.  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant . 239.00 

1936  York.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 239.00 

1936  York.  MS-64.  Brilliant . 239.00 

1936  York.  MS-63.  Brilliant . 215.00 

1936  York.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Brilliant . 215.00 


Commemorative 
Gold  Coins 


1915-1926 


1922  Grant.  No  Star.  MS-62  (PCGS).  Bright 
yellow  gold.  A  small  copper  spot  is  noted  be¬ 
tween  the  L’s  of  DOLLAR.  With  the  general 
appearance  and  lustre  of  a  higher  grade  coin. 
Very  attractive  overall . 1,895.00 

A  Nice  Note  from  Italy 

The  following  is  from  C.O.,  of  Italy: 

Dear  Mr.  Bowers: 

I  just  wanted  to  drop  you  a  brief  note  to 
inform  you  that  I  enjoy  doing  business 
with  your  firm.  Whether  it’s  a  letter  after  a 
purchase  or  your  autographed  U.S.  Silver 
Dollars  and  Trade  Dollars  Encyclopedia ,  or 
just  a  brief  chat,  your  staff  (and  therefore  I 
presume  you  yourself)  seems  to  be  hand¬ 
ling  things  with  a  style  that  many  operators 
in  most  fields  seem  to  have  forgotten  in 
these  times  of  shoestring  margins. 

You  seem  to  operate  in  a  manner  similar 
j  to  the  way  1  hope  my  firm  does  in  the 
software  trade:  treating  your  clients  with 
precision,  courtesy,  and  matter-of-factness 
(I  couldn’t  resist  using  this  composite  term). 

I  hope  that  1994  will  he  a  prosperous 
year  for  you  and  your  company  and  I  look 
forward  to  our  future  dealings. 


1905  Lewis  and  Clark  gold  dollar.  MS-61 

(NGC) . 1,295.00 

1903  Louisiana  Purchase  gold  dollar.  Jefferson. 
MS-63  (NGC).  Brilliant,  lustrous,  frosty.  A 
splendid  specimen . 1,395.00 

19 16  McKinley  gold  dollar.  MS-63.  Fully  prooflike 
obverse.  A  glittering  cameo!  . 995.00 

1916  McKinley  gold  dollar.  MS-63  (PCGS).  Bril¬ 
liant,  frosty,  attractive . 995.00 

1917  McKinley  gold  dollar.  MS-63  (PCGS).  The 

second  year  of  the  design  type,  struck  to  raise 
funds  to  build  a  memorial  in  Niles,  Ohio,  for 
the  martyred  president . 1,750.00 

1917  McKinley  gold  dollar.  MS-62  (PCGS).  950.00 

1915-S  Panama-Pacific  gold  dollar.  MS-63 
(PCGS) . 1,195.00 

This  was  one  of  five  different  commemorative  coins  (the 
half  dollar,  gold  dollar,  $2.50,  and  two  varieties  of  $50) 
distributed  by  Faran  Zerbe,  a  prominent  numismatist  at  the 
1915  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Zerbe  had  a  special  exhibit  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building  (a 
structure  which  still  stands  today  and  which  is  used  for  civic 
purposes).  Distribution  of  the  coins  continued  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  1916,  after  which  unsold  pieces  were  melted. 

1915-S  Panama-Pacific  $1.  AU-50 . 345.00 

1915-S  Panama-Pacific  gold  quarter  eagle.  AU- 

50 . 1,395.00 

1926  Sesquicentennial  quarter  eagle.  AU-58 
(PCGS) . 350.00 


Rick  Bagg  and  Walter  Breen,  1985 


Modern 

Commemoratives 


_ 1982-Date _ 

1984  Olympic.  Three-Piece  Set.  $1,  $1,  $10  gold 

Proof-65  . 295.00 

1984-W  Olympic  $10.  Proof-65 . 275.00 

1984  Olympic.  Three  Piece  Set.  Proof-65.  295.00 
1987  Constitution.  Four  Piece  Set.  MS-65  and 

Proof-65  . 259.00 

1989  Congress.  Three  Piece  Set.  Proof-65.  160.00 
1993  Madison  Bill  of  Rights.  50<t  and  $1.  Proof- 
65.  pair  in  original  blue  case . 49.00 
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Memories  of 
Times  Past 


For  me,  Dave’s  best  book  is  Adventures 
with  Rare  Coins.  My  experiences  with  him 
could  be  described  as  “Adventures  with  Dave 
Bowers.’’ 


by  Kenneth  W  Rendell 


My  first  impression  of  Dave  Bowers  was  created  in  the 
mid-1950s  by  his  well-written  ads  for  rare  coins  that  were  in 
far  better  condition  than  any  that  I  could  afford  to  deal  in.  I 
imagined  him  to  be  a  middle-aged,  somewhat  staid,  sitting  in 
the  conservative  office  that  he  advertised  from — a  bank 
building  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania. 

A  year  or  two  later  at  a  New  York  coin  convention,  Walter 
Breen  introduced  us — what  a  shock!  His  anticipated  expertise 
in  United  States  coins  was  apparent,  but  his  knowledge  of  my 
field  of  interest,  colonial  American  coinage,  was  a  great 
surprise.  But  most  of  all  I  was  struck  by  what  a  nice  guy  he  was! 

In  those  days,  1955-1957,  nearly  everyone  in  collecting 
fields  was  a  lady  or  a  gentleman,  and 
many  were  collectors  at  heart — Dave 
still  stood  out  even  against  this  back¬ 
ground. 

Personally,  we  carried  on  a  corre¬ 
spondence  between  State  College, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Somerville,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  that  exuded  business  acumen, 
but  more  strongly,  teenage  silliness 
and  pranks!  Dave’s  bottom  line  was 
enjoying  his  friends,  the  material  he 
was  dealing  in,  and  the  people  he  did 
business  with.  I  think  everyone  has 
always  had  a  sense  that  the  personal 
relationships  have  just  as  much  inter¬ 
est  to  him  as  the  numismatic  side  of  the  field. 

Those  were  the  days  when  Walter  Breen  presented  numer¬ 
ous  scholarly  theses  with  endless  jokes,  Dick  Picker  wrote  an 
analysis  of  die  varieties  of  Massachusetts  cents  wherein  the 
later  die  varieties  showed  the  Indian’s  cigar  getting  smaller, 
and  John  Ford  had  only  to  order  a  meal  to  provide  great 
entertainment  for  all  around  him.  There  was  a  great  sense  of 
fun,  and  Dave  was  always  at  center  stage. 

In  1958,  we  took  a  trip  together  from  the  Americai 
Numismatic  Association  convention  in  Los  Angeles,  driving 
north  to  San  Francisco,  and  then  again  south  through  the 
national  parks  where  I  almost  got  Dave  to  climb  a  mountain 
in  Yosemite.  We  ended  up  in  Mexico  where  we  came  close  to 
being  done  in  by  fireworks,  but  we  survived  and  concluded 
the  trip  in  Las  Vegas.  I  was  1 5  years  old  at  the  time,  and  Dave 
had  to  do  all  the  driving,  but  those  several  weeks  were  a  great 
adventure  in  every  sense. 


About  the  author: 

Kenneth  W.  Rendell,  a  childhood  chum 
of  QDB,  was  also  a  rare  coin  dealer  in  the 
1950s.  In  1 959,  he  purchased  QDB’s  collec¬ 
tion  of  autographs  of  U.S.  presidents,  thus 
launching  himself  into  a  new  interest — and  a 
new  career.  Since  then,  he  has  become 
America’s  best-known  autograph  dealer,  the 
author  of  numerous  articles  and  books,  and  a 
figure  in  the  international  limelight,  includ¬ 
ing  a  few  years  ago  when  he  unmasked  the 
“Hitler  Diaries”  as  forgeries.  Today,  Ken 
Rendell  maintains  his  numismatic  interest  by  reading  our 
catalogues  and  by  his  membership  in  the  Rittenhouse  Society. 


An  Interesting  Find 

Dear  Dave: 

I  thought  I  would  write  regarding  an  interesting  “find” 
made  recently  by  my  non-collector  wife.  A  short  time  ago  we 
purchased  an  old  Winthrop  secretary  at  an  estate  sale.  The 
piece  is  in  excellent  condition  and  was  obviously  taken  care 
of  over  its  long  life. 

While  I  was  working  on  my  auction  catalogue  inventory, 
Clare  was  busy  taking  the  drawers  out  of  the  secretary  for  a  good 
cleaning.  She  came  into  my  office,  held  out  her  hand  and  said 
she  found  something  I  might  enjoy  having.  First  she  handed 
me  a  half  dollar-size  medallion  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Maryland. 
It  has  scalloped  edges,  is  marked  as  “  1 4K  gold  plated”  and  has 
a  ribbon  loop  at  the  top.  I  believe  the  piece  was  a  part  ofa  ribbon 
and  medal  available  during  the  1932  Maryland  bicentennial. 
I  plan  to  combine  it  with  my  Maryland  commemorative. 

The  second  item  was  an  1 883  No  CENTS  nickel  grading 
Extremely  Fine.  The  reverse  appears  to  be  toned  golden  in 
color,  and  I  initially  thought  it  was  due  to  the  effects  of  the 
oak  wood  on  which  it  apparently  lay  for  some  time.  However, 
I  then  noticed  the  same  gold  toning  in  the  devices  of  the 
obverse.  A  more  careful  examination  of  the  reverse  shows  that 
the  “toning”  is  very  uniform. 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  piece  is  a  “racketeer”  nickel  with 
the  obverse  plating  mostly  removed  in  the  fields  and  raised 


areas. 


While  the  piece  cannot  compare  with  the  “investor  qual¬ 
ity”  (whatever  that  term  means?)  1 883  No  CENTS  nickel  in 
my  type  collection,  it  will  definitely  be  part  of  my  collection 
because  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  acquired.  T  o  me,  this  kind 
of  episode  is  what  makes  collecting  so  very  exciting  even  after 
35  years  of  activity. 

I’ve  had  several  “finds”  like  this  over  the  years,  and  perhaps 
I’ll  write  you  with  a  few  of  my  “stories”  in  the  future. 

Best  wishes  to  you  and  your  staff. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  Jednorski 
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James  B. 
Longacre 


by  Tom  LaMarre 


The  Early  Years 

Nearly  every  numismatist  owns  at  least  one  example  of 
James  Barton  Longacre’s  work.  As  the  U.S.  Mint’s  chief 
engraver  from  1844  to  1869,  Longacre  designed  coins  from 
the  cent  to  the  double  eagle.  That’s  not  bad  for  someone  who 
came  to  the  Mint  with  no  experience  as  a  coin  die  engraver. 

Longacre,  descended  from  early  Swedish  settlers,  was  born 
in  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  in  1794.  His  first  job  was  an 
apprenticeship  in  John  F.  Watson’s  Philadelphia  bookstore. 

In  1815,  Watson  landed  him  a  job  with  engraver  George 
Murray.  Paper  money  collectors  know  Murray  as  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Murray,  Draper,  Fairman  &  Company,  which 
designed  and  engraved  bank  notes. 

Longacre’s  biggest  assignment  while  employed 
by  the  firm  was  to  engrave  portraits  of  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  John 
Hancock  on  a  facsimile  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  published  byjohn  Binns  in  1820.  John  TvlcV 
Measuring  35  by  25  inches,  this  was  the  largest  *'  'Jr 

engraving  made  in  the  U.S.  up  to  that  time  and  appointed  L^OYl^CLCTC 

cost  Binns  the  then-astonishing  sum  of  $9,000.  chicj^ 6Yl^TCLV€T  oj^ 

In  1819  Longacre  established  his  own  busi-  /  TT  C  71//" 
ness.  His  later  credits  include  portraits  of  four  ^  > 

volumes  of  The  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  SUCCCCcllYlff  the  IcLtC 

D‘T^f, fpp'nencanspMhhedbco.ccr,  1834  Christian  Gobrecht. 

and  1839,  John  Sandersons  Biography  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 


Robert  M.  Patterson  felt  it  was  redundant 
because  it  had  the  same  meaning  as  “United 
States  of  America.”  The  double  scroll  bearing 
the  motto  symbolizes  the  denomination. 

Longacre  completed  a  clay  model  of  the 
reverse  by  late  May  or  early  June  of  1 849,  and 
used  it  to  make  a  plaster  cast.  Days  later, 
Chief  Coiner  Franklin  Peale  informed  him 
that  a  workman  had  ruined  the  cast  while 
attempting  to  make  a  galvano  (a  shell  formed 
by  electrodepositing  copper). 

Fortunately,  Longacre  had  saved  the  clay 
model,  which  he  used  to  make  another  plas¬ 
ter  cast.  This  time,  he  contracted  a  non-Mint 
craftsman  to  make  the  galvano,  and  gave  it  to 
Peale  for  reduction  on  the  portrait  lathe. 
After  the  hub  was  made,  Longacre  added 
some  delicate  detail  and  returned  it  to  Peale  for  hardening.  But, 
misfortune  struck  again.  Longacre  was  told  that  the  hub  split 
during  the  hardening  process.  However,  the  “accident”  may 
have  been  a  deliberate  act  of  sabotage.  Peale  and  Patterson 
disliked  Longacre,  but  the  chief  engraver  had  powerful  friends 
in  Washington  and  was  able  to  keep  his  job. 

Longacre  said  it  was  with  “depressed  spirit”  that  he  tried  to 
complete  the  project.  The  reverse  hub  wasn’t  ready  until  August 
1849,  and  the  obverse  hub  still  had  not  been  made.  To  expedite 
matters,  Longacre  received  permission  to  hire  an  assistant  in 
October  1849.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  a  trusted  friend,  New 
York  City  sculptor  Charles  Cushing  Wright,  Longacre  chose 

Peter  F.  Cross  to  fill  the  position. 

By  early  December,  Longacre  and 
Cross  had  completed  a  clay  model  of 
the  Liberty  head,  closely  resembling 
the  depiction  of  Miss  Liberty  on  the 
gold  dollar.  The  artwork  for  both  had 
been  selected  from  a  stockpile  of  draw¬ 
ings  on  hand  at  the  Mint,  and  was 
inspired  by  the  statue  Venus  Accropie 
(“Crouching  Venus”),  displayed  in  a 
Philadelphia  museum. 

Longacre  and  Cross  spent  the  first 
two  weeks  of  December  preparing  the 
double  eagle  dies  and  adding  the  let¬ 
tering  and  stars.  The  dies  were  then 


On  September  16, 
1844,  President 


the  Lopez  and  Wemyss  edition  of  Acting  American  Theatre. 

Appointed  Chief  Engraver 

On  September  16,  1844,  President  John  Tyler 
appointed  Longacre  chief  engraver  of  the 
U.S.  Mint,  succeeding  the  late  Christian 
Gobrecht.  Legislation  signed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  James  K.  Polk  in  1849  gave 
Longacre  the  opportunity  to  design 
two  new  denominations — the  $1 
gold  piece  and  $20  gold  piece. 
Longacre  designed  the  dollar  first, 
then  turned  his  attention  to  the  double 
eagle,  starting  with  the  reverse.  A  heraldic 
eagle  dominates  the  design,  capped  by  a  halo  of  stars  and  rays 
symbolizing  the  nation’s  spiritual  welfare.  “E  PLURIBUS 
UNUM”  also  graces  the  design,  although  Mint  Director 


hardened,  planchets  were  prepared,  and  on  Dec.  29,  1849,  two 
or  more  trial  pieces  were  struck  on  a  hand  press.  One  of  them  was 
sent  to  Treasury  Secretary  William  M.  Meredith. 

Patterson  wanted  to  strike  as  many  $20  gold  pieces  as 
possible  during  the  closing  days  of  1 849.  Patterns  were  struck  on 
a  steam-powered  press,  but  they  lacked  complete  obverse  detail 
and  are  believed  to  have  been  destroyed. 

Longacre  admitted  that  he  had  overrated  the  power  of  the 
steam  press  by  making  the  relief  of  the  Liberty  head  too  high. 
Informing  the  Treasury  secretary  that  the  coins  would  not  stack 
properly  and  were  too  susceptible  to  wear,  Peale  predicted  a 
lengthy  delay  before  a  new  obverse  die  could  be  prepared. 
However,  Meredith  approved  the  design  on  Dec.  26,  saying  that 
Longacre  was  to  be  given  time  to  perfect  it. 

In  late  January  of  1850,  a  second  die  was  prepared  and 
patterns  were  struck  on  a  screw  press,  but  Peale  again  rejected 
them  because  the  relief  was  too  high.  Within  a  few  days, 
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JAMES  B.  LONGACRE 


Longacre  and  Cross  had  made  a  third  die,  and  patterns  were  struck  to 
everyone’s  satisfaction. 

Three-Cent  Pieces 

Longacre’s  next  design,  for  a  silver  three-cent  piece  authorized  by 
Congress  in  March  1851,  was  almost  as  challenging  as  the  $20,  as 
it  was  to  have  a  diameter  of  only  14  millimeters.  Longacre  noted: 

“On  so  small  a  coin  it  is  impossible  that  the  device  can  be  at 
once  conspicuous  and  striking  unless  it  is  simple.” 

On  the  obverse,  he  decided  to  use  a  star,  “one  of  the 
heraldic  elements  of  the  national  crest,”  bearing  the 
shield  of  the  Union  and  surrounded  by  the  legal 
inscription  and  date.  On  the  reverse  he  depicted  an 
ornamental  “C”  for  “cents,”  encircling  the  Roman 
numeral  “III”  and  surrounded  by  13  stars.  Longacre 
disliked  the  coin’s  low  relief,  but  said  it  was  “made 
unnecessary  by  the  thinness  of  the  piece,  and  the 
necessity  of  adapting  the  depth  of  the  engraving  to  the 
power  of  the  press  in  striking  it.” 

In  1 8  54,  Congress  reduced  the  three-cent  piece’s  weight 
and  increased  its  fineness,  and  Longacre  modified  the 
design  to  produce  more  fully  struck  coins.  Examples 
minted  from  1 854  to  1858  have  a  triple  outline  around  the  star,  and 
an  olive  branch  and  bundle  of  leaves  above  and  below  the  Roman 
numeral.  Despite  the  changes,  many  three-cent  pieces  were  still 
weakly  struck.  In  1859,  Longacre  deleted  one  of  the  star’s  outlines 
and  changed  the  relief  and  borders. 

In  1865  the  silver  three-cent  piece  was  joined  by  a  larger,  more 
convenient  nickel  three-cent  coin.  Longacre  borrowed  its  simple 
obverse  and  reverse  designs  from  pattern  cents  of  1857  and  1860. 

Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Cents 

Another  pattern  cent,  the  1856  Flying  Eagle,  is  considered  by  some 
to  be  Longacre’s  finest  effort.  Originals  were  struck  as  samples  for 
congressmen,  senators,  newspapermen  and  other  influ¬ 
ential  persons  to  gauge  reaction  to  a  new,  small  cent. 

Restrikes  were  produced  around  1860  to  satisfy 
collector  demand.  Longacre  adapted  the  Flying 
Eagle  design  from  the  1 836- 1 839  Seated  Liberty 
dollar,  and  the  wreath  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton, 
and  tobacco  from  the  $3  gold  piece. 

Because  of  production  problems,  circulating 
versions  of  the  Flying  Eagle  cent  were  struck  only 
in  1 857  and  1858.  The  eagle’s  head  and  tail  appeared 
in  the  die  opposite  parts  of  the  heavy  wreath.  As  a  result, 
these  features  often  were  not  fully  raised  on  the  finished  coins. 

In  1859,  the  Flying  Eagle  cent  gave  way  to  Longacre’s  Indian 
Head  cent.  There  is  a  long-standing  legend  that  Longacre’s  daugh¬ 
ter  Sarah  posed  in  an  Indian  headdress.  But  Charles  E.  Barber,  chief 
engraver  from  1 879  to  1 9 1 7,  repudiated  the  story  as  nothing  more  than 
“an  example  of  the  fertility  of  the  newspaper  man’s  mind.” 

A  letter  written  by  Barber  was  included  in  U.S.  Mint  Director 
Frank  A.  Leach’s  article  “The  History  of  the  United  States  Cent,”  in 
the  March  1910  issue  of  Sunset  magazine.  Barber  claimed  it  was 
impossible  for  anyone  to  say  whom  or  what  Longacre  had  used  as  the 
model  for  his  Liberty  head,  “but  we  have  in  the  Mint  evidence  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  unprejudiced  mind  that  he  did 
not  use  either  his  daughter  or  an  Indian  war  bonnet.” 


Barber  noted  that  a  former  assistant  to  Longacre  remembered  “very 
distinctly”  that  he  opposed  portraits  on  the  nation’s  coins.  As  further 
evidence,  Barber  pointed  out  that  Liberty’s  features  on  the  1849  $20 
gold  piece  were  “precisely  the  same  as  are  upon  the  cent,  only  the 
feathers  are  omitted.” 

Moreover,  Barber  stated  that  the  feathers  did  not  represent  a  war  bonnet 

at  all,  “and  therefore  Mr.  Longacre  could  never  have  sketched  it  from 
any  real  bonnet  taken  from  the  head  of  any  Indian,  as  he  was  too 
good  an  artist  to  wander  so  far  from  the  real  thing.” 

Barber  said  it  was  “beyond  all  understanding”  how 
anyone  could  look  at  the  features  of  the  face  on  the  cent 
and  think  they  were  those  of  a  young  girl.  “It  appears  to 
be  incomprehensible  to  the  majority  of  people  not 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  artist,”  he  wrote,  “that 
when  he  produces  a  head  and  face,  whether  male  or 
female,  that  he  has  not  the  most  remote  idea  of 
making  a  portrait,  although  he  may  have  used  a 
model.  The  culmination  of  his  work  is  ideal.” 

Barber  could  have  added  that  Liberty’s  features  on  the 
cent  were  remarkably  similar  to  those  of  the  Indian  princess 
on  Longacre’s  $3  gold  piece,  minted  from  1 854  to  1 889.  Just 
as  the  three-cent  piece  was  supposed  to  make  it  easier  to  buy  a  three- 
cent  stamp,  the  $3  coin  was  intended  to  simplify  the  purchase  of  a  sheet 
of  100  stamps  at  the  letter  rate.  But  the  denomination  never  caught  on, 
and  a  reduction  of  the  postage  rate  to  two  cents  in  1883  destroyed 
whatever  rationale  there  had  been  for  striking  the  $3  gold  piece. 

Other  Productions 

Another  unsuccessful  denomination  was  the  two-cent  piece,  pro¬ 
duced  from  1 864  to  1 873.  Longacre  engraved  a  shield  for  its  obverse, 
and  “2  CENTS”  within  a  wreath  on  the  reverse.  He  used  a  similar 
shield  on  the  nickel  five-cent  piece  that  made  its  debut  in  1866, 
reminding  one  critic  of  a  tombstone.  Rays  and  stars  originally 
encircled  the  number  “5”  on  the  reverse,  but  the  rays  were  eliminated 
during  the  1867  production  run.  That  same  year,  Longacre  completely 
remodeled  the  coinage  of  the  Republic  of  Chile. 

Despite  his  prolific  coin  designs,  or  maybe  because  of  them, 
Longacre  designed  only  two  medals  during  his  tenure  as  chief 
engraver.  He  engraved  the  reverse  of  a  medal  awarded  to  Captain 
Ingrahm  (Peter  Cross  designed  the  obverse),  and  the  1860 
Assay  Commission  medal. 

James  B.  Longacre  died  on  Jan.  1, 1869.  Four 
days  later,  a  memorial  meeting  was  held  to 
eulogize  his  character  and  skill.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  chief  engraver  by  the  assistant  he  had 
hired  in  1865,  William  Barber. 

In  1 928,  Longacre’s  work  was  represented  in 
an  exhibition  of  100  notable  American  engrav¬ 
ers  held  in  the  New  York  City  Public  Library. 
Today,  the  coins  he  designed  are  long  out  of 
circulation  but  continue  to  delight  collectors.  For  an  engraver  who  was 
stung  by  criticism  in  his  own  time,  that  may  be  the  best  tribute  of  all. 

About  the  author: 

Tom  LaMarre  is  among  the  most  prolific  authors  whose  articles  have 
appeared  in  past  RCR  issues.  In  addition,  his  byline  is  familar  to  readers 
of  many  other  numismatic  publications.  His  forte  is  taking  archival  and 
other  historical  information  and  relating  it  to  numismatics. 
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Hot  Off  The  Press! 

Just  Published! 

A  Great  New  Book: 


United  States  Patterns 
and  Related  Issues 

By  Andrew  W.  Pollock  III 


Answers  these  important  questions: 

►  How  rare  is  it? 

►  What  did  it  sell  for ? 

►  What  is  it  really  worth ? 

►  And  everything  else  you  want  to  know! 

This  great  new  reference  will  be  a  cornerstone  in  your 
numismatic  library!  United  States  Patterns  and  Related 
Issues  by  Andrew  Pollock  III  is  an  entirely  new  reference 
book  on  the  subject  ofUnited  States 
patterns,  in  all  series,  and  from  all 
eras,  including  modern  patterns 
never  mentioned  in  a  reference  book 
before.  The  author,  a  well-known 
professional  numismatist  and 
member  of  the  Bowers  and  Merena 
staff,  has  spent  years  meticulously 
evaluating  rarity,  assembling  mar¬ 
ket  price  data,  and  much  more. 

Now,  within  the  524  pages  of  this 
beautifully  illustrated,  hardbound 
volume,  you  will  find  all  you  want 
to  know — and  more — about  U.S. 
pattern  coins. 

Not  only  are  patterns  interest¬ 
ing  in  themselves,  but  they  also 
provide  excellent  information  con¬ 
cerning  designs  that  were  finally 
adopted.  Did  you  know,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  although  the  1856 
Flying  Eagle  cent  is  a  famous 
pattern  and  worth  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  there  are  over  a 


dozen  patterns  of  the  1 856-1858  era,  all  ofwhich  are  rarer 
than  the  1 856  Flying  Eagle,  some  ofwhich  can  be  bought 
for  just  a  few  hundred  dollars? 

One  of  the  startling  findings  of  the  author  is  that 
certain  previously  published  rarity  ratings  have  often 
been  far  off  the  mark.  There  are  numerous  varieties  which 
upon  study  have  been  identified  as  major  rarities,  some  of 
which  are  so  elusive  that  none  has  appeared  on  the  market 
in  recent  years. 
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Andrew  W.  Pollock  III 

foreword  by  Q.  David  Bou  rn 


This  volume  will  be  one  of 
the  most  useful  books  in  your 
library.  Be  among  the  first  to 
obtain  a  copy! 

►  Here’s  all  you  do: 

1 .  Simply  take  out  your  major 
credit  card. 

2.  Call  1-800-222-5993 

3.  Ask  for  extension  23,  our 
Publications  Department. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Items  for  Sale 


Pattern  Coins 

1854  Pollock-187,  Judd-160.  Rarity-4.  AU-58 
(PCGS) . 875.00 

Obverse  with  Liberty  Head,  reverse  with  wreath.  A 
smaller  version,  without  obverse  stars,  of  the  standard  “large” 
cent  of  the  period,  one  of  the  experiments  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  copper  cent. 


Popular  1858  Indian  Cent 


1858  P-259,  J-208.  Indian  cent.  Rarity-4.  MS- 

64  (PCGS).  A  brilliant  attractive  specimen  of 
the  famous  1858  Indian  cent.  Obverse  with 
Indian  head,  identical  to  that  used  in  1859, 
except  for  the  date.  Reverse  with  laurel  wreath 
of  1859.  Far  rarer  than  the  1856  Flying  Eagle 
cent.  Quality-wise,  this  piece  is  in  the  top  10% 
of  the  examples  we  have  seen  over  the  years. 
Look  at  it,  buy  it,  and  it  will  be  a  centerpiece  in 
your  collection  of  small  cents . 2,400.00 


1858  P-258,  J-213.  Indian  cent.  Rarity-6.  Proof- 

64  (PCGS) .  Brilliant,  and  of  truly  superb  quality. 
Transitional  issue  with  Indian  Head  obverse  of 
’59,  dated  1858,  and  with  the  Flying  Eagle 
“agricultural  wreath”  of  1857-1858.  One  of  the 
nicest  we  have  seen  of  this  highly  important 
issue . 2,950.00 


1859  P-272,  J-228.  Indian  cent.  R-l.  MS-64 

(NGC) .  1,995.00 

The  obverse  depicts  the  Indian  Head  motif,  the  regular 
design  of  the  year.  The  reverse  illustrates  an  oak  wreath  with 
shield  at  the  top  (instead  of  the  standard  lower  wreath  used  in 
1 859).  The  oak  wreath  and  shield  was  first  regularly  used  in 
1 860.  As  nearly  all  examples  of  P-272  were  struck  as  business 
strikes,  lustrous  (rather  than  mirror  finish),  it  has  been 
considered  by  some  that  these  may  have  status  as  a  regular 


issue,  and,  accordingly,  a  number  of  specialists  have  included 
them  as  part  of  regular  sets.  Indeed,  the  1 8th  edition  ofWayte 
Raymond’s  Standard  Catalogue  of  U.S.  Coins,  edited  byjohn 
J.  Ford,  Jr.,  listed  this  among  regular  issues. 


1873  J-1281.  Trade  dollar.  Proof-64  (PCGS). 
Bailly’s  obverse  depiction  of  Miss  Liberty.  Mir¬ 
ror  surfaces  with  gorgeous  light  lilac  iridescent 
toning . 4,950.00 

Territorial 
Gold  Coins 

Rare  1852  W,  M.  &  Co.  Large  Head  $10 


1852  Wass  Molitor.  Large  Head.  EF-40  (PCGS). 
A  very  attractive  specimen  of  this  issue;  seldom 
seen  this  nice,  rarely  finer . 3,950.00 

Wass,  Molitor  &  Co.  was  a  latecomer  to  the  minting  of 
gold  coins  in  San  Francisco,  but  in  the  years  from  1852 
onward  they  made  good  use  of  their  time.  Their  products, 
ranging  in  denomination  from  $5  to  $50,  were  well  respected 
in  the  commercial  and  banking  community. 

Hard  Times 
Tokens 

In  the  following  listing  are  many  interesting  and 
important  pieces.  Use  this  opportunity  to  add  to 
your  present  collection,  or  to  start  one.  This  series 
is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  in  American 
numismatics. These  tokens,  primarily  issued  circa 
1 832- 1 844,  are  attributed  to  the  book,  Hard  Times 


Tokens,  by  Lyman  H.  Low  (“Low”  numbers),  pub¬ 
lished  in  1 899,  and  in  more  modern  times  updated 
in  an  excellent  study,  also  titled  Hard  Times  Tokens, 
by  Russell  Rulau  (the  new  4th  edition  of  which  is 
now  available  from  our  Publications  Department. 

1833  Low-5A.  Rarity  6.  VG-8/F12 . 460.00 

1834  L-6.  Whig  Victory.  Rarity-4.  EF-40.  “FOR 

THE  CONSTITUTION  HURRAH.”  Ob¬ 
verse  with  fully  rigged  sailing  ship.  Reverse  with 
inscription  re  political  victory.  Brass.  Dies  by 
Robert  Lovett.  Attractive  light  yellow  surfaces. 
Very  slightly  off  center.  Very  prominent  border 
denticles,  as  always  seen . 975.00 


1834  L-7.  Whig.  Victory.  Rarity  7.  VF- 

30 . 3,500.00 

1834  L-8.  MS-63  RB.  Running  boar  on  obverse; 
small  portrait  of  Jackson  on  reverse.  Anti-Jack¬ 
son  banking  token.  Copper.  Superb  surfaces. 

We  can  offer  two  die  states,  each . 250.00 

1834  L-8.  MS-60 . 195.00 

1 834  L- 1 6.  Rarity-2.  MS-60/63.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck. 
Reverse:  eagle.  Same  portrait  as  on  the  Low- 15 
Seward  token!  Brass.  Light  yellow  surfaces.  One  of 

the  nicest  we  have  seen . 495.00 

1837  L-17.  Illustrious  Predecessor.  Rarity-3.  AU- 
50.  Illustrious  Predecessor.  Turtle  with  safe/ 
mule.  Copper.  Somewhat  prooflike.  Glossy  light 
brown  surfaces.  Suggestions  of  light  striking  at 
the  centers,  as  usually  seen . 550.00 

The  turtle  is  a  diamondback  terrapin  indigenous  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area. 

1837  L-19.  MS-64  RB.  Extremely  sharply  struck 
with  excellent  definition  of  detail  (mule  hair, 
diamondback  terrapin  carapace,  etc.).  Lustrous 


red  and  brown  surfaces . 575.00 

1837  L-19.  Illustrious  Predecessor.  MS-63 

RB . 325.00 

1837  L-19.  AU-50 . 75.00 


1837  L-23.  Liberty.  Not  One  Cent.  Rarity-4.  VF- 
30.  Pleasing  medium  brown  surfaces.  .695.00 

This  is  the  Rulau  plate  coin,  ex  Benjamin  P.  Wright, 
M.D.,  Carl  Wurtzbach,  via  B.  Max  Mehl  to  Charles  Wilson, 
and  via  Sol  Kaplan  to  R.  Byron  White;  later  Rossa  & 
Tanenbaum  and  Presidential  Coin  &  Antique  Co.  It  would 
be  hard  to  imagine  a  token  with  a  much  more  illustrious 
pedigree! 

1837  L-30.  AU-50.  Liberty  Head  obv.;  NOT 
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1837  L-30.  VF-20  Altered  reverse  (word  “NOT” 


removed) . 45.00 

1837  L-31.  EF-40 . 49.00 

1837  L-31.  VF-30 . 29.00 

1837  L-33.  EF-45 . 165.00 

1837  L-33.  EF-40 . 75.00 

1837  L-34.  VF-30 . 35.00 

1837  L-34.  VF-20 . 29.00 


1837  L-47A.  MS-63  RB.  Obverse:  Phoenix  w / 


NOVr.  1837  below.  Reverse:  MAY  TENTH 
1837,  etc.  Lustrous  red  and  brown . 275.00 

Dies  oriented  in  the  same  direction  (“medal  alignment”) . 
On  May  10,  1837,  most  large-city  Eastern  banks  suspended 
the  payment  of  specie  (coin).  On  Nov.  27,  1837,  a  meeting 
of  bankers  was  held  in  NYC  to  establish  a  date  for  payment 
resumption  (phoenix  rising  from  ashes  =  banking  once  again 
on  a  solid  or  coin-based  status).  However,  nothing  was 
accomplished.  This  piece  was  probably  struck  between  De¬ 
cember  1837  and  March  or  April  1838. 

1 837  L-5 1 .  MS-64  RB.  Jackson  in  safe;  balky  mule 


with  LL.D  inscribed  on  flank . 350.00 

1 837  L-5 1 .  Jackson.  MS-64  BN . 225.00 

1837  L-5 1.  Jackson.  MS-63  RB . 295.00 


This  anti-Jackson  token  alludes  to  the  doctorate  awarded 
to  Jackson  by  Harvard,  even  though  Jackson  was  not  a 
particularly  literate  man. 

1837  L-5 1 .  Jackson.  Rarity- 1.  MS-60 . 139.00 


1837  L-5 1.  Jackson.  AU-58 . 99.00 

1837  L-5 1.  Jackson.  AU-55 . 75.00 

1837  L-53.  AU-50 . 195.00 


A  contemporary  copy  by  a  less  experienced  engraver  than 
the  maker  of  Low-51  (which  is  by  Hulseman) 

1837  L-53.  EF-40 . 165.00 

1 838  L-54.  MS-60  RB.  Extraordinarily  nice  condi¬ 

tion;  most  pieces  are  in  the  VF  to  EF  range,  with 
an  occasional  AU . 695.00 

1838  L-54.  VF-35 . 110.00 

1838  L-54.  VF-20 . 75.00 

1838  L-54  related  token.  Dalton  &  Hamer  1037. 
MS-63  RD.  Payable  in  Dublin  or  London 

edge . 495.00 

N.D.  L-56.  Holed.  As  Issued.  EF-45.  Martin  Van 
Buren  portrait;  eagle  over  safe.  Copper.  295.00 

1841  L-58.  VF-35 . 39.00 

1841  L-59.  Webster.  Sailing  ship.  NOT  ONE 

CENT.  EF-40 . 49.00 

1841  L-67.  EF-40 . 49.00 

1 833  L-76.  MS-60.  American  Institute;  Robinson’s 


Jones  &  Co . 295.00 

1833  L-76.  EF-40 . 45.00 

1834  L-77.  Bucklin’s.  Troy,  New  York.  Rarity  5. 

VF-20 . 675.00 


1835  L-89.  Bucklin’s.  Troy,  New  York.  Rarity  5. 
VG-8-F-12 . 575.00 


1835  L-93.  F-l  5.  Bucklin’s  Bookkeeping/  Bucklin’s 
Interest  Tables.  Struck  from  crudely  fashioned 
dies  (and  all  the  more  interesting  therefore). 
Scarce  in  all  grades . 1 15.00 


Dies  by  True  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  signed  under  the  date. 


1837  L-95.  VF-30 . 30.00 

1837  L-97.  EF-40 . 37.00 

1837  I  (>7.  VF-30 . 30.00 

1 837  L-97.  VF-20 . 20.00 

1837  L-98.  AU-50 . 75.00 

.  S ! '  ;  98  1 1  40 . 45.00 

1837  L-98.  VF-30 . 25.00 


1835  L-100.  VF-25 . 35.00 

1836  L-104.  Misstruck.  EF-40 . 40.00 

1836  L-104.  VF-30 . 25.00 

1837  L-107.  EF-45 . 47.00 

1837  L-107.  EF-40 . 40.00 

1837  L-110.  VF-30 . 24.00 

1837  L-l  11.  AU-50 . 65.00 

1837  L-l  12.  EF-40 . 75.00 

1837  L-l 22.  EF-40 . 69.00 

1837  L-l 22.  VF-25 . 49.00 

1837  L-l 23.  EF-45 . 59.00 

1837  L-124.  VF-25 . 18.00 

1837  L-125.  EF-40 . 80.00 

1837  L-l 26.  VF-20 . 25.00 


1 837  L- 1 29.  Roxbury  Coaches.  Boston,  Mass.  VF- 
20 . 249.00 


Struck  in  Feuchtwanger’s  silver-appearing  alloy,  this 
token  was  used  for  fare  on  horse-drawn  omnibuses. 

1 837  L- 1 39.  VF-20.  An  enigmatic  issue  bearing  the 
inscription  S.S.B.  and  date  1837;  location  and 
issuer  unknown.  Rarity-6;  seldom  encountered 

in  any  grade . 995.00 

1835  L-l 45.  Bucklin’s  Book  Keeping.  West  Troy. 

Rarity-2.  VF-20 . 149.00 

1835  L-l  56.  Starbuck.  Troy,  New  York.  Rarity  6. 

F-l  5 . 595.00 

1835  L-l 76.  Gustin  &  Blake.  Chelsea,  Vermont. 

VG-8-F12 . 950.00 

1835  L-284.  Starbuck.  Troy,  New  York.  Rarity-2. 
VF-30 . 225.00 


Philadelphia.”  Mickley,  who  began  his  numismatic  interest 
in  1817  when  he  sought  to  find  an  elusive  cent  of  the  year  of 
his  birth  (1799),  was  America’s  best-known  private  numis¬ 
matist  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

1870  NC-16A.  Mason  &  Co.  cent-size  token. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  MS-60  RB.  Cop¬ 
per.  Obverse  with  portrait  of  Washington. 
Issued  by  Ebenezer  Mason,  Jr.,  one  of 
Philadelphia’s  most  important  professional 
numismatists . 125.00 

1876  H.G.  Sampson  token.  AU-55  PL.  Sampson 
was  a  rare  coin  dealer . 175.00 

1878  Joseph  J.  Mickley  Medal.  AU-55.  Large 
51mm.  Portrait  by  Swedish  engraver  Lea 
Ahlborn,  one  of  the  most  acclaimed  medalists 
oftheera,  issued  upon  Mickley’s  death.  51mm., 
white  metal . 145.00 

So-Called  Dollars 

HK-l.  Erie  Canal.  AU.  White  metal . 295.00 

Dies  by  Charles  Cushing  Wright;  believed  to  be  his  first 
large-size  ornate  medal,  a  precursor  of  what  would  eventually 
constitute  the  finest  corpus  of  medallic  art  by  any  19th- 
century  American  medalist.  The  Erie  Canal  medal,  1 826,  was 
issued  for  presentation  by  the  City  of  New  York  to  celebrate 
the  opening  of  that  famous  waterway. 

1776-dated  HK  859.  Fantasy  “dollar”.  MS-60.  By 
Thomas  L.  Elder.  Continental  “dollar”  motif 
on  one  side,  CONFEDERATION  motif  on 
the  other.  White  metal . 165.00 


Washingtonia 

1776  B-184A.  Harlem.  Proof-62.  George  H. 
Lovett,  engraver.  Harlem  Headquarters.  Cop¬ 
per . 95.00 

1776  B-195.1A.  Harlem.  Proof-65.  George  H. 
Lovett,  engraver.  Harlem  Headquarters.  Cop¬ 
per . 99.00 

1797  B-71A.  Sansom.  Restrike  in  copper  from 

rusted  dies..  AU-50.  Rare  thus . 1 19.00 

1832  B-160E.  MS-63.  Superb  prooflike,  lightly 
toned  bronze  medal,  restrike,  from  from  dies 
cut  for  the  February  22,  1832  Washington’s 
Birthday  parade  in  Philadelphia.  One  of  the 

finest  seen . 139.00 

B-240C.  Washington  and  Lincoln  medal..  EF-45. 
White  metal . 125.00 

Interesting,  as  the  word  REVERSE  appears  above 
Lincoln’s  portrait  on  the  reverse;  probably,  someone  sketched 
Lincoln  and  suggested  that  his  portrait  be  on  the  reverse,  and 
this  instruction  was  translated  into  pan  of  the  token’s  inscrip¬ 
tion! 


Numismatic 
Tokens  and  Medals 

1867  Mickley  medal.  EF-45.  Large  50mm  white 
metal-medal  by  Philadelphia  engraver  William 
H.  Key.  Lightly  toned  in  the  fields.  A  few  edge 
marks  are  normal . 145.00 

The  medal  inscription  notes  that  Joseph  J.  Mickley  is 
“President  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of 
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1900  Lesher  dollar.  EF-45.  Zerbe-1;  first  type 
without  business  name.  Hand-engraved  serial 
no.  26;  from  the  Cowell  Collection  (there  as 
VF)  auctioned  by  B.  Max  Mehl  in  1923.  A 

sharp  and  attractive  piece . 2,350.00 

The  Lesher  “dollars”  have  been  widely  studied  over  the 
years.  The  authoritative  work  remains  the  article  by  Adna 
Wilde,  “Lesher  Referendum  Medals:  Where  Are  They  To¬ 
day?”  in  The  Numismatist,  February  1978,  now  available  as  a 
reprint,  with  updating,  from  the  ANA.  In  brief,  Joseph 
Lesher,  who  lived  in  Victor,  Colorado  close  by  the  town  hall, 
was  an  advocate  of  silver,  having  mined  the  metal  in  the 
Georgetown  area  of  Colorado  during  the  preceding  decade. 
He  sought  to  publicize  silver  in  his  own  way,  and  possibly  to 
create  a  profit,  by  having  struck  a  number  of  octagonal 
medals,  or  “dollars”  (as  numismatists  have  likened  them), 
which  would  be  redeemable  for  $1.25  “in  currency  coin  or 
merchandise”  (to  quote  part  of  the  piece’s  inscription).  The 
government  took  umbrage  to  this  private  coining  enterprise 
and  put  a  halt  to  the  venture,  but  not  before  several  different 
varieties  were  issued  to  total  extent  of  nearly  2.000  pieces 
(Adna  Wilde  postulates  exactly  1 ,869  pieces),  of  which  about 
400  arc  known  to  exist  today.  The  variety  otlered  here  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  issued  and  to  have  been  struck 
to  the  extent  of  1 00  pieces. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS  FOR  SALE 


1900  Lesher  dollar.  AU-58.  A.B.  Bumstead,  Vic¬ 

tor,  Colorado.  Sharply  struck.  Lustrous. 
Attractive  gunmetal-blue  toning.  A  beautiful 
piece.  Serial  No.  520 . 1,750.00 

1901  Lesher  dollar.  VF-30.  George  Mullen,  Vic¬ 
tor,  Colorado.  Serial  No.  1550.  Brilliant. 
Cleaned,  and  in  need  of  natural  retoning.  A  rare 
imprint;  one  of  just  100  believed  to  have  been 
struck  (cf.  Adna  Wilde’s  estimate) ...  1,495.00 

Gem  Boyd  Park  Lesher  “Dollar” 


1901  Lesher  dollar.  Boyd  Park.  MS-64  prooflike. 

A  gem  specimen  of  this  scarce  issue.  2,950.00 

Boyd  Park  was  a  jeweler  located  at  1 6th  and  Curtis 
streets,  Denver,  in  an  afea  which  a  decade  later  became  known 
as  “The  Broadway  of  the  West,”  from  the  myriad  electric 
bulbs  ornamenting  the  theatres  on  Curtis  Street.  Adna  Wilde 
estimated  that  about  200  Lesher  “dollars”  were  made  for 
Park. 

Tokens  and  Medals 

B-83.  Betts  Medal.  Choice  Unc..  Carthagena 
(Cartagena)  Captured.  Obv.:  Louis,  king  of 
France.  High  relief  portrait  signedj.  MAVGER. 
Rev.:  Goddess  beneath  palm  tree,  an  over¬ 
turned  urn  spilling  coins  to  her  right.  Celebrates 
the  1797  French  victory,  not  as  well  recorded 
medallicly  as  Admiral  Vernon’s  April  1841 
naval  coup . 235.00 

1736  Betts- 169.  Jernegan  Cistern  medal.  Pew¬ 
ter.  VF-20.  Plain  edge.  39mm.  with  scattered 
edge  bumps.  Although  silver  and  copper  im¬ 
pressions  from  these  dies  are  listed  by  Betts, 
he  was  evidently  unaware  of  pewter  strikings 
when  he  wrote  his  reference  on  early  Ameri¬ 
can  medals  (published  posthumously  in 
1894).  On  the  obverse  Athena  is  depicted 
standing  among  motifs  associated  with  art, 
industry,  and  military  achievement.  On  the 
reverse  Queen  Caroline  is  portrayed  standing 
amongst  palmetto  trees  which  she  is  water¬ 
ing,  with  the  legend  CAROLINE 
PROTECTING  below . 265.00 

C.  Wyllys  Betts  offers  the  following  commentary  about 
the  variety:  “This  medal  is  erroneously  placed  in  the  Fonrobert 
catalogue  as  if  having  some  connection  with  North  Carolina. 
In  reality  it  was  issued  by  Henry  Jernegan,  a  goldsmith. ..in 
Covent  Garden,  London. ..and  distributed  to  the  purchasers 
of  tickets  for  the  lottery  of  a  silver  vase  or  “cistern,”  which 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  in  1737...  The  encouragement 
given  by  Queen  Caroline  to  Jernegan’s  undertaking,  was  the 
reason  for  placing  her  figure  on  the  piece.  The  only  reference 
to  America  is  in  the  palmetto  trees  on  the  obverse.”  Betts 
(1845-1 887)  was  a  well-known  and  somewhat  rascally  figure 


on  the  numismatic  scene  in  the  19th  century,  best  remem¬ 
bered  today  for  his  mischievous  fantasy  “colonial  coins.”  He 
also  figured  in  the  “discovery”  of  the  1787-dated  Fugio  dies 
c.1858,  allegedly  on  the  site  of  the  erstwhile  Fugio  mint  in 
New  Haven,  but  it  seems  likely  that  these  dies  were  made  in 
the  mid-19th  century,  not  “discovered,”  quite  possibly  by 
Scovill.  His  “American  Colonial  History  as  Illustrated  by 
Contemporary  Medals”  book  is  a  landmark,  is  still  used 
today,  and,  per  our  experience,  has  become  somewhat  “addic¬ 
tive”  for  those  owning  a  copy 

1758/9  B-419.  Victories  Over  France.  Copper. 
AU-50.  Muling  of  two  medals,  1758  and 
1759 . 199.00 

1773  Betts-522.  William  Pitt.  MS-60 . 149.00 

1778  Betts-523.  William  Pitt  death  medal.  Bronze. 
Proof-60.  Plain  edge.  37mm.  Golden  brown 
toning  with  delicate  blue  highlights.  The  ob¬ 
verse  features  a  draped  bust  of  William  Pitt 
pacing  right.  The  reverse  depicts  a  mourning 
female  figure  by  a  funeral  urn,  with  the  Latin 
legend  QUIS  DESIDERIO  SIT  PVDORAVT 
MODVS  around  (translation:  “Freely,  Why 
should  there  be  any  shame  or  limit  to  our  regret 
at  his  loss”) . 395.00 

1781  Betts-587.  Battle  of  Doggersbank  medal. 
Silver.  AU-50.  Plain  edge.  44mm.  Issued  by  the 
Dutch  to  commemorate  what  they  regarded  to 
be  a  naval  victory  over  the  British  in  the  North 
Sea.  Both  the  obverse  and  reverse  depict  various 
military  weapons  and  shields  of  arms  .  495.00 

Betts  commented:  “The  battle  of  Doggersbank,  which 
took  place  on  Aug.  5,  1781,  was  fought  between  an  English 
fleet  under  Admiral  Keith  Stewart,  and  a  Dutch  fleet  under 
Admiral  John  Arnold  Zoutman...  The  fleets. ..encountered 
each  other,  with  no  decisive  result  according  to  the  English 
authorities,  though  the  Dutch  claimed  a  victory,  and  struck 
several  medals  to  commemorate  the  event.” 

1781  Betts-589.  Battle  of  Doggersbank  medal. 
Silver.  AU-55.  Plain  edge.  44mm.  Issued  to 
commemorate  the  naval  battle  described  above. 
The  obverse  features  various  allegorical  figures 
representing  the  military  success  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  The  reverse  depicts  a  glory  of  rays  and  the 
names  of  the  seven  “immortal  defenders  of  the 
glory  of  the  Netherlands,  ”  i.e.  the  names  of  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  seven  Dutch  vessels 
engaged  in  the  conflict . 495.00 

1781  Betts-590.  Battle  of  Doggersbank  medal. 
Silver.  EF-40.  Plain  edge.  26  mm.  The  lion  of 
Batavia,  depicted  on  the  obverse,  is  standing  on 
two  legs,  holding  a  sword  and  caduceus  in  his 
front  paws.  Behind  him  is  a  glory  of  rays.  The 
reverse  is  occupied  by  an  inscription  ..  175.00 

1783  Betts-610.  Treaty  of  Paris.  Tin  (white  metal). 
Choice  Unc..  Obv.  w/allegorical  male  figure  of 
Peace  (representing  the  king  of  Britain,  with 
various  British  armorial  regalia  at  his  feet)  ad¬ 
vancing  w/olive  branch  to  he  goddess  America 
(with  a  Liberty  cap  on  pole).  In  the  background 
is  fierce  naval  action  w/cannonballs  in  midair. 
Rev.  w/goddess  Peace  holding  a  cornucopia  and 
olive  branch,  trampling  the  god  of  war,  who 
brandishes  a  broken  sword . 395.00 

1855  US  Arsenal.  On  1855  cent.  MS-63  PL.  A 
spectacular  overstrike  of  this  early  medal  by 
Springfield  diecutter  James  A.  Bolen;  the 
undertype  cent  is  quite  detailed . 895.00 


Expositions  and 
Centennials 

1915  HK-400.  Pan  Pacific.  Expo.  AU . 65.00 

Currency 

1917  $1  F-37.  Legal  Tender.  Choice  Crisp  New. 


Elliott-Burke . 185.00 

1923  $1  F-237.  Silver  Certificate.  EF . 25.00 

1923  $1  F-237.  Silver  Certificate.  VF . 22.00 

1923  $1  F-237.  Silver  Certificate.  VG . 12.00 

1923  $1  F-237.  Silver  Certificate.  Fine . 18.00 


1875  $1  F-383.  National  Bank  Note.  New.  First 
Charter  Period.  Series  of  1875.  Allison-New. 
Small  scalloped  red  seal.  The  Home  National 
Bank  of  Milford,  Massachusetts.  Charter  #2275. 
Serial:  5160,  Plate  A.  Choice  New.  .  1 ,095.00 

The  Home  National  Bank  was  Chartered  on  March  7, 
1865.  Dean  Oakes  and  John  Hickman  report  that  only 
$6,180  in  large-size  notes  were  still  outstanding  in  July  1935. 
First  Charter  notes  were  issued  in  sheets  of  $  1  -$  1  -$  1  -$2.  The 
reverse  of  each  includes  a  representation  of  the  seal  of  the  state 
in  which  the  bank  was  located.  The  Massachusetts  seal  depicts 
“sword  in  hand”  (also  used  on  colonial  notes  engraved  by  Paul 
Revere)  and  a  standing  Indian  with  bow  and  arrow  (familiar 
image  on  Massachusetts  half  cents  and  cents  of  1787-1788). 


1886  $5  F-263.  Silver  Certificate.  Choice  New. 
Popular  type  displaying  five  Morgan  dollars 
dated  1886  on  the  reverse.  A  nice  associated 

item  for  a  silver  dollar  collection . 2,495.00 

1902  $5  F-607.  National  Bank  Note.  AU.  Third 
Charter  Period.  Plain  Back.  Elliott-Burke.  Blue 
seal.  The  City  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  Charter  1 1852. 
Serial:  1.  AU.  Tightly  trimmed  at  the  bottom 
margin  as  made.  A  prize  for  the  connoisseur  of 
the  unusual . 1,495.00 


1880  $10  F-106.  Legal  Tender  Note.  Ch.  Unc.. 

Series  of  1880.  Rosecrans-Hyatt.  Large  red  seal 
with  spikes.  Famous  “Jackass  note."  Serial: 
A4093375.  Gem  New.  A  delighful  example 
having  bright  colors  and  bold  surcharges.  The 
paper  is  fresh  and  crisp.  A  prize  for  the  specialist 
who  appreciates  outstanding  19th-century 
pieces . 1 ,950.00 
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A  Voice  From 
the  Past 


by  Don  W  Whaley 


In  September  1990  the  Public  Broadcast  System  sched¬ 
uled  an  11 -hour  TV  mini-series,  The  Civil  War,  by  the 
excellent  documentary  film  maker,  Ken  Burns.  Presented 
over  five  consecutive  nights,  it  enraptured  many  viewers  and 
garnered  a  record  breaking  audience  for  PBS  (a  9.0  rating  and 
a  13%  share).  This  translates  to  8,379,000  households.  I  was 
a  pre-primed  viewer,  as  my  great-grandfather,  Elias  Whaley 
( 1 840- 1 922),  had  served  as  a  sergeant  in  the  Union  Army,  and 
his  discharge  papers  were  passed  through  the  generations  to 
me.  They  revealed  the  campaigns  he  was  in  and  thus  another 
Civil  War  fanatic  was  born. 

As  the  TV  presentation  concluded  it  mentioned  that 
General  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant  (1822-1883)  went  on  to 
become  our  nation  s  18th  president  (1869-1877).  It  further 
explained  that  in  his  last  years,  while  dying  from  cancer,  he 
wrote  his  memoirs  to  provide  for  his  family.  In  time,  Grant’s 
widow  received  close  to  a  half-million  dollars  from  this  effort. 
He  penned  the  Preface  last,  dating  it  July  1 ,  1883,  and  on  July 
23rd  he  passed  into  history. 

With  this  information  provided  by  the  TV  show,  imag¬ 
ine  my  surprise  to  find  this  106-year-old  book  readily 
available  for  check-out  at  my  local  Chatsworth  public  li¬ 
brary.  But  there  it  was — Personal  Mem¬ 
oirs  ofU.S.  Grant — the  Schwarzkopf 
of  the  Civil  War. 

And,  as  a  coin  connoisseur  an¬ 
other  surprise  awaited  me,  as  I 
turned  to  page  1 03  where  he  wrote 
of  being  attached  to  a  regiment  at 
Fort  Vancouver,  Washington  Ter¬ 
ritory  in  1853: 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  the  medium  of  exchange  be¬ 
tween  the  American  and  the  white 
man  was  pelts.  Afterward  it  was 
silver  coin.  If  an  Indian  received  in 
the  sale  of  a  horse  a  $50  gold  piece, 
not  an  infrequent  occurrence,  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  exchange  it  for 
American  half  dollars.  These  he  could 
count.  He  would  then  commence  his  purchases,  paying  for 
each  article  separately,  as  he  got  it.  He  would  not  trust  anyone 
to  add  up  the  bill  to  pay  it  all  at  once.  In  those  days,  $50  gold 
pieces,  not  the  issue  of  the  government,  were  common  on  the 


Pacific  coast.  They  were  called  slugs. 

Today,  per  the  Guide  Book  of  U.S.  Coins, 
those  $50  slugs  command  a  price  tag  in  the 
range  of  from  about  $4,250  in  Fine  condi¬ 
tion  to  $25,000  or  more  in  Mint  State. 

Sources: 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.  Personal  Memoirs  of  U.S. 
Grant.  Republication  of  the  original  1885 
edition  by  Da  Capo  Press,  New  York,  N.Y. 
August  1982,.  608  pp.  Specifically  pg.  103 
Hickey,  Neil.  “  1 25  Years  Later,  Why  Were 
Still  Riveted  by  the  Civil  War” 

TV  Guide,  Vol.  38,  No.  42/October  20, 
1990/Issue  #1960,  pg.  39 

Yeoman,  R.S./Bressett,  Kenneth.  A  Guide 
Book  of  United  States  Coins,  48th  edition, 
1995.  Western  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 
Copyright  1994. 

About  the  author: 

Don  Whaley,  an  A.N.A.  member  since  1979,  is  also  a 
member  of  the  California  State  Numismatic  Association  and  the 
Numismatic  Association  ofSouthern  California.  A  retired  motion 
picture  camera  operator  who  has  worked  on  both  features  and 
television  productions,  he  feels  his  most  significant  contribution 
was  as  a  U.S.  Navy  cinematographer  assigned  to  the  United 
Nations  Military  Armistice  Commission  (UNMAC)  truce  con¬ 
ference  at  Panmunjom,  Korea  in  1952. 


Of  Zeppelins  and  Coin  Folders 

Dear  Mr.  Bowers: 

I  read  your  recent  column  in  Coin  World  about  the  scarcity 
of  coin  collecting  supplies  and  materials.  I,  too,  remember 
seeing  a  large  variety  of  the  old  Whi  tman  folders  many  years  ago; 
back  then  I  was  a  starting  collector  and  I  owned  many  of  them. 
My  efforts  to  fill  them  were  helped  immensely  by  a  hoard  of  pre- 
1965  dimes  and  quarters  my  grandmother  held.  Anyway,  I’ve 
not  seen  these  folders/ albums  at  all  recently,  but  then  bookstores 
are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  The  big  chains  dominate,  and  sell 
only  what’s  profitable  and  politically  correct. 

But  that’s  not  why  I  write.  I  noted  in  your  column  that  you 
sought  a  book  on  “dirigibles”  (rigid  airships),  because  of  a 
historical  sighting  in  your  area  in  1 932  of  the  USS  Los  Angeles. 

There  are  two  good  books  on  the  subject.  Giants  in  the  Sky 
by  Douglas  H.  Robinson  is,  I  believe,  in  print  and  covers 
rigid  airships  in  general.  Up  Ship!:  A  History  of  the  US  Navy's 
Rigid  Airships,  1919-1935  by  Robinson  with  Charles  L. 
Keller  covers  only  the  Los  Angeles  and  the  three  (I  think) 
other  US  Navy  rigids.  It’s  recently  out  of  print;  if  you  find 
a  spare  copy  let  me  know,  as  I  seek  one  too!... 

I  must  congratulate  you  on  your  Silver  Dollars  and  Trade 
Dollars  of  the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia.  All  the 
superlatives  I  know  seem  inadequate  in  describing  the  book. 
I  can’t  think  of  any  other  numismatic  book  that  is  at  once  so 
readable  and  so  informative.  It’s  an  incredible  bargain. 
You’ve  really  made  your  mark  in  numismatics  with  this  one, 
Dave,  and  I  don’t  know  that  anyone  can  surpass  it! 

Sincerely,  Ed  Rudnicki 
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A  New  Field 
to  Collect 

by  John  M.  Murbach 

An  unusual  and  thought-provoking  $100  bill  came  my 
way  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  it  set  my  numismatic  mind  to 
thinking.  On  the  surface,  it  was  an  ordinary,  everyday  $100 
bill,  series  of  1990.  There  was  a  familiar  like¬ 
ness  of  Ben  Franklin  staring  out  with  that 
whimsical  Mona  Lisa-like  expression  of  his. 

The  printing,  while  not  entirely  crisp,  was 
surely  similar  to  that  seen  on  the  other  bills  in 
my  pallet.  Compared  to  earlier  notes  of  the 
1928,  1934,  and  1950  series,  it  was  downright 
despicable.  But,  then,  what  else  should  one 
expect,  given  all  the  other  trends  in  our  society 
in  the  last  half  century?  The  proper  greens 
were  there,  the  characteristic  blue  and  red 
“silk”  fibers  embedded  in  the  body  (actually, 
nowadays  these  are  made  of  ersatz  plastic  threads).  And  the 
linen-cotton  fabric  had  the  right  “feel.” 

What  caught  my  eye  was  a  series  of  small  penned-in  and 
stamped  ink  impressions  on  either  side.  There  were  14  in  all. 
Modern  chopmarks  they  were,  following  exactly  the  practice 
seen  on  so  many  19th-  and  early  20th-century  silver  coins  in 
the  world.  Our  famous  chopmarked  trade  dollars  leaped 
immediately  to  mind. 

Yet,  why  were  14  small  chopmarks  present  on  a  modern- 
day  $  1 00  bill?  Chopmarks,  after  all,  were  used  at  a  time  when 
the  bearer  was  uncertain  whether  the  coin  was  genuine  or  not. 

In  the  1 9th  century,  all  sorts  of  cast  coins  and  spurious  paper 
money  were  to  be  found  circulating  in  America.  Indeed, 
.whole  volumes  were  published  and  sold  to  banks  and  busi¬ 
nesses  listing  and  picturing  the  known  fakes.  Could  this 
chopmarked  $100  bill  have  anything  to  do  with  recent  Coin 
World  articles  describing  supposed  counterfeit  bills  issuing 
from  the  Middle  East,  I  asked  myself?  (The  majority  of  these 
questionable  pieces  are  said  to  be  $100  bills).  If  so,  we — you, 
the  reader,  myself,  and  everyone  else  who  uses  American 
paper  money  in  our  day-to-day  transactions — are  facing  a 
new  attack  on  our  nation’s  circulating  medium.  An  attack  on 
the  very  integrity  of  the  money  substitutes  we  all  use  and  (up 
till  now)  have  had  100%  confidence  in. 

Now,  not  all  American  paper  money  circulates  here.  A 
goodly  portion  of  the  $378  billion  in  greenbacks  in  circula¬ 
tion,  possibly  greater  than  50%,  is  used  by  other  people,  from 
Russia  to  Argentina  to  Thailand  as  part  of  their  money  supply. 
What  would  happen  if  //^became  concerned? 


I  examined  the  chopmarks  on  the  $100 
note  closely.  There  were  three  on  the  front 
and  eleven  others  on  the  back,  all  placed 
conspicuously  in  open  areas  within  the  de¬ 
sign.  I  asked  a  close  friend  of  mine,  Martha 
Korver,  ifshe  had  ever  seen  this  done.  Martha 
works  in  the  loan  department  of  a  medium- 
size  Los  Angeles  bank.  She  confirmed  that 
yes,  she  had,  and  that  the  banks  themselves 
had  recently  begun  to  affix  these  small  rub¬ 
ber-stamp  figures  and  monograms  to  the 
notes  they  took  in! 

What  this  implies  for  our  future,  and 
where  it  will  lead,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Only 
the  history  books  give  any  guidance.  But  with 
the  advent  of  new,  anticounterfeiting  bills 
being  secretly  worked  on  by  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  at  Washington,  D.C.,  it  may  not  be 
long  before  we  see  replacement  notes  begin  to  circulate.  If  the 
past  is  any  guide,  they  will  circulate  side-by-side  with  the  current 

issues  as  the  latter  are  slowly  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  system. 

Could  it  be  we  will  see  a  new 
collecting  field  arise,  one  based  on 
modern-day  chopmarks?  It  would 
prove  interesting. 

About  the  author: 

John  Murbach  was  one  of  our 
staff  members  for  many  years,  having 
signed  aboard  while  in  high  school  in 
the  1970s,  and  remaining  with  us 
until  c.1980.  A  brilliant  and  insightful  numismatist,  John  has  a 
far-ranging  knowledge  of  American  coins  and  paper  money. 


A  Secret 

In  the  course  of  talking  with  and  writing  to  countless 
thousands  of  collectors  and  investors  over  the  years,  I  have  seen 
many  dramatic  investment  success  stories — people  who  have 
put  a  few  thousand  or  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  into  coins, 
and  who  have  cashed  in  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
or  more.  Without  exception,  to  my  knowledge,  each  and  every 
one  of  these  success  stories  has  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  a 
collector.  In  contrast,  virtually  everybody  coming  into  coins 
with  investment  interest  only ,  and  without  taking  time  to  read 
about  coins  and  learn  about  them,  has  done  poorly. 

The  secret  of  success  as  a  coin  investor  really  isn’t  a  secret 
at  all.  It  can  be  summed  up  in  one  word:  knowledge. 

The  catch,  of  course,  is  that  you  can’t  write  out  a  check 
and  buy  knowledge,  nor  can  you  blink  twice  and  automati¬ 
cally  program  your  mind  with  everything  you  need  to  know. 
Rather,  like  many  good  things  worth  winning  in  life,  it 
requires  an  investment  of  your  time. 

Spend  some  time  with  coin  books,  catalogues,  and  other 
information  sources,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  with  a  gener¬ 
ous  amount  of  feedback — a  lot  of  fascinating  material,  a 
renewed  appreciation  of  coins  you  already  have,  and  know¬ 
ledge  that  will  guide  you  in  making  the  best  buys  on  coins  you 
still  need. 


Could  it  be  we  will 
see  a  new  collecting 
field  arise,  one 
based  on  modern- 
day  chopmarks? 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS  FOR  SALE 


1901  $10  F-122.  Legal  Tender.  Ch.  Unc..  Series 
of  1901.  "Bison  note.”  Speelman-White.  Small 
scalloped  red  seal.  Choice  New.  A  splendid 
note,  outstanding  from  an  aesthetic  perspec¬ 
tive.  Close  examination  reveals  that  the  bottom 
margin  was  carefully  trimmed  long  ago.  The 
obverse  motif,  depicting  a  large  “buffalo,”  is 
said  by  Robert  Friedberg  to  have  been  modelled 
from  the  famous  bison  Black  Diamond  who 
resided  for  many  years  in  a  zoo  in  New  York 
City . 1,750.00 


1882  $10  F-490.  National  Bank  Note.  CH-  VF. 

Second  Charter  Period.  Brown  Back.  Lyons- 
Roberts.  Brown  seal.  The  First  National  Bank 
of  Cameron,  West  Virginia.  Charter:  6020. 
Serial:  1 .  Choice  VF.  A  lovely  note  that  shows  a 
few  folds . 2,695.00 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Cameron  was  chartered  on 
November  13,  1901.  Only  $3,100  in  large-size  notes  from 
this  bank  were  still  outstanding  in  July  1935.  As  a  class,  No. 
1  notes  from  West  Virginia,  of  any  bank,  are  “rara  avis.” 

Hanover,  NH  National  Bank  Note 
Serial  No.l 

1929  $10  F- 180 1-1.  National  Bank  Note.  EF-. 

1929  Series.  The  Dartmouth  National  Bank  of 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  Charter:  1 145.  Se¬ 
rial:  B000001A.  Bright,  crisp,  and  fresh.  Two 
vertical  folds  are  all  that  keep  this  attractive  note 
out  of  the  New  category . 1,150.00 

Is  there  a  Dartmouth  grad  among  our  clientele  who 
would  like  to  have  this  note  as  a  showpiece  on  his/her  office 
wall? 


1902  F-624/650.  National.  Uncut  sheet.  Ch. 
Unc..  Uncut  sheet  of  National  Bank  Notes, 
multiple  denominations.  Third  Charter  Pe¬ 
riod.  Plain  Backs.  Lyons-Roberts.  Blue  seals. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Jamestown,  New 
York.  Charter:  548.  Each  note  is  serial:  10582. 
Average  Choice  New.  (Total:  1  piece;  4  sub¬ 
jects.)  A  handsome  sheet,  especially  desirable 
for  its  multiple  denominations . 3,250.00 

Jamestown,  N.Y.  was  the  home  of  one  of  America’s 
leading  numismatic  connoisseurs  in  the  early  20th  century, 
T.  James  Clarke,  who  operated  a  cardboard  box  factory  (pill 
boxes,  coin  boxes,  etc.).  Not  far  distant,  the  Chautauqua 
movement  was  started  in  America  in  the  19th  century. 

Paper  Americana 

1792  Treasury  Reports.  VG.  Large-folio  printed 
accounts  of  government  expenditures  covering 
many  different  items  and  areas,  including  the 
Mint.  One  is  titled  “An  Account  of  the  Receipts 
and  Expenditures  of  the  United  States,  For  the 
Year  1792,”  and  the  other,  “Sundry  Statements 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Conformity 
with  the  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  23d  of  January,  1793.”  VG.  The 
pair:  . 1,950.00 


1882  Diary . 795.00 

Interesting  19th-century  manuscript  (not  coin  related, 
but  fascinating);  by  a  doctor  who  studied  and  sailed.  Manu¬ 
script  diary,  1882-1885,  kept  by  Dr.  Charles  Washington 
Bray  of  Portland,  Cumberland  County,  Maine.  Bray  (1850- 
1922)  attended  Brunswick  Medical  School  and  in  1874 
graduated  from  the  medical  department  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  was  a  member  of  numerous  medical  associations, 
practiced  medicine  for  over  40  years,  and  was  commodore  of 
the  Portland  Yacht  Club  for  almost  20  years.  He  lived  and 
sailed  ‘down  east’  all  his  life.  This  diary  (140  pp.)  mostly 
describes  Bray’s  yachting  adventures  off  the  coast  of  Maine  as 
a  young  medical  doctor  in  the  company  of  his  good  friends. 
Bray  writes  in  a  clear,  precise,  and  often  humo'rous  style 
combined  with  the  form  of  a  sailing  log.  The  entries  are  also 
interspersed  with  several  pencil  drawings  of  scenery  and 
nautical  interest.  The  reader  can  easily  picture  himself  or 
herself  in  the  company  of  this  fun-loving  Victorian  yachting 
crew,  sailing  and  camping  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  Doctors’ 
diaries  are  very  rare  and  to  find  one  where  the  diarist  is  actually 
describing  a  fun  activity,  rarer  yet.  This  tome  also  includes  a 
38-page  chapter  of  lectures  taken  at  Bowdoin  Medical  School 
in  1872,  and  about  8  pages  of  case  notes  from  1873  and  1880. 
Unusual.  Octavo,  worn  red  3/4  calf  and  marbled  boards,  2” 
piece  lacking  from  top  of  spine,  contents  fine,  clean,  and 
legible.  Large  ornate  Portland  stationer’s  ticket  on  front 
pastedown.  Approximately  185  pp.  phis  blanks. 

1846  The  Dollar  Newspaper.  VG.  Published  in 
Philadelphia,  each  issue  is  multiple  pages  and 
is  full  of  interesting  news  and  advertising. 
Masthead  illustrated  with  a  line  cut  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  starry  reverse  of  an  1836  Gobrecht 
silver  dollar,  the  most  prominent  item  on  the 
front  page.  Ideal  for  framing!  Just  one  copy 

available! . 80.00 

1858  10/6/58.  The  Dollar  Newspaper.  Fine.  Front¬ 
page  illustration  of  Liberty  Seated  obverse 

design . 39.00 

1858  10/13/58.  The  Dollar  Newspaper.  Fine. 
Front-page  illustration  of  Liberty  Seated  ob¬ 
verse  design . 39.00 

1860  The  Dollar  Newspaper.  Good.  Some  stain¬ 
ing.  Front-page  illustration  of  Liberty  Seated 

obverse  design . 25.00 

1 863  The  Dollar  Newspaper.  Fine.  Front-page  illus¬ 
tration  of  Liberty  Seated  obverse  design.  39.00 

Currier  and  Ives  Print 


1871  Currier  and  Ives  print,  small  folio,  12-3/4 
inch  by  17  inch  paper  size,  print  titled  “Gold 
Mining  In  California”  nicely  matted,  recently, 
with  suitable  frame.  This  is  an  original  print  and 
is  among  the  select  Currier  and  Ives  views 


Some  Nice  “Type"  Notes 

Just  recently,  Mark  Borckardt  bought  a  very  nice  group  of  currency  notes.  These  are 
popular  “type  notes,  nothing  rare,  but  nice  for  the  grade,  and  certainly  interesting.  The 
small  hoard  comprised  several  dozen  pieces,  and  contained  from  one  to  a  dozen  or  so  of 
the  varieties  we  list  below,  the  higher  denominations  being  the  scarcer. 

Use  this  opportunity  to  add  a  few  of  these  old-style  “horseblanket”  notes  to  your 
collection.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  as  always. 

$1  TypeofF-708  to  746.  1914  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Note.  EF.  $79.00 

$1  F-237.  1923  Silver  Certificate.  Gem  CU.  $75.00 

$1  Type  of  F-237  to  239.  1923  Silver  Certificate.  EF.  $32.00 

$2  Type  of  F-57  to  60.  1917  Legal  Tender.  VF.  $59.00 

$10  F-l  173.  1922  Gold  Certificate.  VF.  $89.00 

$20  F-l 47.  1880  Legal  Tender.  VF-F.  $165.00 

$20  Type  of  F-952  to  1011.  1914  Federal  Reserve  Note.  VF.  $55.00 

$50  Type  of  F- 1 024  to  1071.  1914  Federal  Reserve  Note.  F.  $139.00 


Rage  88 
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designated  as  the  “Top  50”  by  the  Historical 
Print  Society.  Moreover,  the  previous  time  a 
survey  was  taken,  1 930,  prominent  Currier  and 
Ives  connoisseurs  also  named  this  image  as  one 
of  the  “Top  50.”  You  can  see  this  subject  has 
stood  the  test  of  time!  The  print  is  a  lithograph 
on  stone,  hand-colored  in  the  manner  of  all 
original  Currier  and  Ives  prints,  and  was  copy¬ 
righted  1871.  Shown  is  a  scene  in  the  rugged 
hills  of  California,  with  a  gold  sluice  in  the 
foreground,  and  to  the  lower  right  another 
miner  washing  gold  with  a  pan,  while  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream  is  a  wooden  “rocker”  of  long 
Tom.  In  the  distance  on  the  hill  three  other 
miners  are  seen  with  a  monitor  hose  washing 
away  a  hillside  in  quest  for  gold,  while  in  the 
background  are  miners’  cabins,  pine  trees,  rocky 
mountains,  and  two  miners  with  picks.  A  finer 
office  or  home  display  item,  a  “go-with”  for  any 
collection  of  territorial  private  gold  coins,  can¬ 
not  be  imagined!  We  were  excited  when  we 
bought  it,  and  you’ll  be  excited  when  you  own 

it! . 3,950.00 

CIRCA  1910  Postcard.  Ottawa,  Ohio.  MINT. 
Steam  fire  engine  postcards,  circa  1910:  Ameri¬ 
cana  at  its  finest! -Two  different  views  available. 
“Ready  for  action.”  Original  (not  a  reprint) 
sepia-colored  card,  unused,  shows  a  span  of 
white  horses  drawing  an  Amoskeag-type  steam 
pump  fire  engine,  with  a  retinue  of  fire  fighters 
bringing  up  the  rear,  all  posed  in  front  of  the 
station  house.  This  type  of  card  is  the  creme  de 
la  creme  subject  for  anyone  interested  in  the 
history  of  fire  fighting.  We  bought  several  dozen 
of  these,  and  offer  them  for,  each  $  1 9.50,  or  buy 

10  for,  the  lot . 125.00 

CIRCA  1910  Postcard.  Ottawa,  Ohio.  MINT. 
PICK  A  PAIR  OF  POSTCARDS:  Buy  one  of 
each  card,  a  nicely  matched  pair,  regular  price 
$  1 9.50  x  2  =  $38.50,  for  just  $32.00,  or  buy  10 
pairs  for  only . 235.00 


1 722  NH  Claim.  Mason,  Allen  &  Usher  claim.  4- 

page  statement.  Exceedingly  important  historical 
document  from  the  Patricia  Rideout  Nestor 
Collection . 495.00 

This  was  Lot  5 1 63  in  our  Chris  Schenkel  Collection  sale, 
November  1990. 

1723  NH  Claim.  -.  Mason,  Allen  &  Usher  claim. 

4-page  statement.  Exceedingly  important  his¬ 
torical  document,  from  the  Patricia  Rideout 
Nestor  Collection . 495.00 

This  was  Lot  5 1 64  in  our  Chris  Schenkel  Collection  sale, 
November  1990.  A  companion  to  the  preceding  item. 

Hawaiian  Coins 

1883  Hawaii  10C.  MS-62.  Sharply  struck,  bril¬ 
liant,  and  very  lustrous.  Not  easy  to  find  in  this 
high  grade . 995.00 

These  were  part  of  $1,000,000  face  value  worth  of 
Hawaiian  silver  coins  struck  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  in 
1883. 

1883  Hawaii  25<t .  MS-63  (ANACS  Cache).  350.00 

1883  Hawaii  $1.  AU-50  (PCGS).  A  well-struck, 
lustrous  specimen  with  attractive  toning.  Quite 
scarce  in  grades  above  the  VF-EF  level.  1,795.00 

Miscellany 

1897  HK-835.  Bickford  bimetallic  “dollar”  and 
advertisement.  Fine.  Some  oxidation.  Alumi¬ 
num  planchet  with  brass  disk  at  center.  Used 
by  Bickford  to  promote  his  scheme  for  the 
creation  of  an  international  bimetallic  coin¬ 
age.  This  variety  is  listed  as  very  rare  by  Hibler 
and  Kappen.  Housed  in  a  plastic  holder  to¬ 
gether  with  (and,  here’s  the  interesting  part!)  a 
19th-century  advertisement  offering  Dana 
Bickford’s  New  Improved  Family  Knitting 
Machine  for  $30  (the  device  is  illustrated  and 
is  a  crank-operated  contraption  appearing  to 
be  a  cousin  of  an  apple  peeler).  Interesting 
exhibit  item . 149.00 


C.1860  Steinfeld  Bitters  Bottle.  Circa  1860s  New 
York.  An  extremely  rare  (we  have  had  just  one 
other  over  the  years)  original  bottle  which  once 
contained  the  drink  specifically  advertised  on 
encased  postage  stamps  by  the  firm.  The  name 
of  Steinfeld  and  the  product  appear  in  raised 
letters  on  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  On  the  side 
of  the  bottle  is  “S.  ST”  and  “PATENT”  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  circle,  and  a  medallion  with  an  eagle. 
On  the  base  is  the  inscription  “STEINFELD’S 
FRENCH  COGNAC  BITTERS.”  Medium 
amber  color.  1 1-1/2"  high . 995.00 

184-  Large  cent.  Engraved  reverse..  Fine.  ..35.00 

Masonic  chapter  penny  engraved  on  the  reverse  of  a 
Braided  Hair  large  cent,  for  W.  Helmholtz,  Cincinnati 
Chapter  2,  R.A.M. 

1947  Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Memo¬ 
rial  envelope  and  letter.  EF-.  The  envelope  is 
similar  to  the  type  illustrated  on  p.  254  of  the 
Swiatek-Breen  commemorative  coinage  book, 
except  that  the  portrait  of  Booker  T.  Washing¬ 
ton  is  smaller,  and  there  are  some  differences  in 
the  inscriptions.  The  postmark  is  uncertain, 
but  appears  to  be  “MAR  13/  5:30  PM/ 1947.” 
The  letter  is  identical  to  that  illustrated  on  p. 
254  of  the  Swiatek-Breen  book.  Both  are  EF  or 
better.  A  nice  go-with  for  a  commemorative 
collection . 155.00 

Circa  1946  Booker  T.  Washington  Memorial  Half 
Dollar  trifold  flyer.  EF-.  Leaflet  used  in  Wis¬ 
consin  to  publicize  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
half  dollar  issue  and  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Birthplace  Memorial.  Black  printing  on  white 
paper.  Among  other  things  this  brochure  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  half  dollars  could  be  obtained 
from  Doubleday  Book  Shops  and  most  mem¬ 
ber  banks  of  the  Wisconsin  Banking  Association. 
The  flyer  also  contains  a  message  from  Oscar 
Rennebohm,  who  was  then  governor  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  First  seen . 225.00 


American 

Express- 


MasterCard 

Telephone 
Your  Order! 

See  something  of  interest?  Call  now 
toll-free  1-800-222-5993 
to  reserve  your  order  or  to  charge  it 
to  your  Visa,  MasterCard  or 
American  Express  account 

(in  NH:  603-569-5095). 


1927-D  Peace  Dollars 

PCGS-Certified  MS-61 


Cherrypicked  for 
their  eye  appeal,  these 
coins  will  make  a  great 
addition  (or  start)  to  any 
silver  dollar  collection. 
Orderoneforjust$l  19! 


Just  $119 
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It’s  been  said  that  coin  collecting  in  the  United  States  was 
born  when  Joseph  J.  Mickley  struggled  to  find  a  large  cent 
coined  in  the  year  of  his  birth.  (Pop  quiz:  what  year?)  Since 
then,  large  cents  have  often  been  called  the  bedrock  of 
American  numismatics. 

More  research  has  been  done,  and  more  has  been  written 
on  large  cents  than  on  any  other  series  of  U.S.  coins. 

Large  cents  are  the  quintessential  collector’s  coin.  I  don’t 
know  of  a  single  investor  steadfastly  building  his  portfolio  of 
large  cents,  and  I  certainly  haven’t  heard  any  telemarketers 
singing  the  praises  of  investment  in  early  copper. 

While  large  cents  certainly  aren’t  immune  to  the  slings  and 
arrows  that  affect  the  overall  numismatic  mar¬ 
ket,  they  are  certainly  more  stable  price-wise 
than  most  coins.  Over  many  years  large  cent 
prices,  especially  for  circulated  coins,  have 
trended  slowly  but  steadily  upward. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  appeal  of  large  cents  to 
the  collector  is  that  there  are  so  many  ways  to 
collect  them.  Whether  you’re  new  to  coins  or 
a  studious  numismatist,  whether  your  budget 
buys  steak  and  champagne  or  burgers  and 
beer,  collecting  large  cents  can  provide  innu¬ 
merable  hours  of  numismatic  rewards.  Let’s 
look  at  some  of  those  ways,  and  see  how 
aspiring  collectors  of  varying  means  might  go  about  it. 

Collect  by  type.  There  are  seven  types  of  large  cents: 
Chain,  Wreath,  Liberty  Cap,  Draped  Bust,  Classic  Head, 
Coronet,  and  Braided  Hair.  All  are  available,  though  even  a 
well-worn  Chain  cent  is  a  four-figure  item.  It’s  certainly  an 
easy  way  to  get  your  feet  wet. 

Collect  by  date.  From  1793  to  1857,  large  cents  were 
minted  in  every  year  but  one.  (Pop  quiz:  what  year?)  Again, 
all  are  available,  at  least  in  low  grade.  A  complete  set  in  G-VG 
should  cost  about  $3,000.  Above  Fine,  though,  a  date  set 
becomes  a  challenge,  and  in  EF  to  AU  it’s  a 
formidable  undertaking  indeed.  Forget  about 
completing  the  set  in  Mint  State — two  dates 
don’t  even  exist  in  MS! 

Collect  by  major  variety.  By  “major  vari¬ 
ety  I  mean  significant  variation  within  a 
date,  though  a  “complete”  listingoflargecent 
major  varieties  may  well  differ  from  one  col¬ 
lector  to  another.  For  example,  consider  1798. 


One  major  variety  collector  might  he  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  1798/7  and  one  1798,  another 
could  want  both  Style  1  and  Style  2  hair,  and 
a  third  might  seek  a  1798  Reverse  of ‘96  as 
well. 

That’s  one  of  the  pleasures  of  collecting 
major  varieties:  you  get  to  make  the  rules. 
Another  advantage  is  that  you  can  adjust  your 
target  to  fit  your  pocketbook.  I  know  one 
young  collector  who  starts  at  1816,  uses  the 
Guide  Book  as  a  checklist,  and  aims  for  nice 
VG  coins.  An  older,  much  wealthier  gentle¬ 
man  has  targeted  a  1 00-coin  set  from  1.793  to 
1857,  illustrating  major  design  changes,  in 
XT  to  Mint  State.  They’re  both  having  a 
blast! 

Collect  by  die  variety.  Unlike  “major 
variety,’  the  term  “die  variety”  has  a  precise  definition:  a  single 
combination  of  obverse  and  reverse  dies.  Change  either  die  and 
you  get  a  new  die  variety.  The  number  of  varieties  of  a  single  date 
varies  all  over  the  lot:  There  are  63  1794s,  two  1814s,  seven 
1834s  and  29  1854s.  Three  years  are  represented  by  just  one 
variety  each.  (Pop  quiz  3:  what  are  they?) 

To  many  numismatists,  the  search  for  die  varieties  is  the  soul 
of  large  cent  collecting.  There  are  ample  references  to  help  you 
along,  and  the  prospect  of  cherrypicking  a  rare  variety  is  as  close 
as  the  next  dealer’s  stock  box.  Best  of  all,  perhaps,  is  that  anyone, 
even  on  a  tight  budget,  can  play  the  variety  game. 

$100  a  month?  Try  to  assemble  those  29  varieties  of  1 854  in 

VF  condition.  Only  one  variety  is 
rare,  and  even  that  one  should  fit 
within  a  month’s  allotment. 

$  1 ,000  a  month?  How  about  the 
entire  middle-date  series,  1816- 
1 839?  Aim  for  XF  -AU  on  the  com¬ 
mon  varieties,  and  VG  or  better  on 
the  rarities.  The  unlisted  (in  the 
Newcomb  book)  1822  (three 
known)  and  the  Proof-only  1834 
(six  or  seven  known)  are  probably 
unobtainable,  but  all  the  rest  are  out 
there.  Fair  warning,  though:  A  few 
varieties  will  take  several  months’  funds. 

$10,000  a  month?  Here’s  a  multi-year  challenge  for  you:  a 
collection  of  early  dates  1793-1 814  by  variety,  each  coin  among 
the  top  ten  in  condition  known  for  that  variety.  Many  of  your 
coins  will  be  Mint  State;  others  will  be  well  worn  indeed:  'There’s 
one  variety  of  1 800  of  which  more  than  50  are  known,  yet  none 
are  better  than  VF-20  and  only  five  are  above  VG.  Of  course, 
some  varieties  are  unique  or  nearly  so,  and  others  are  in  feverish 
demand  every  time  they  appear,  so  money  alone  won’t  be 
enough.  You’ll  need  time,  patience,  and  plenty  of  fortitude  in 

the  auction  room.  Good  luck! 

There  are  other  ways  to  collect 
large  cents  as  well:  by  die  break  pro¬ 
gression,  by  pedigree,  the  first  variety 
of  each  year. . . .  The  list  is  open  to  any 
budget,  and  limited  only  by  your 
imagination.  Are  you  dulled  by  silver 
dollars,  left  cold  by  commemora- 
tives,  or  experiencing  a  Lincoln  lei- 
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down?  Try  large  cents! 

Epilogue:  The  late  numismatic  literature  dealer  Aaron  Feldman 
always  said,  “Buy  the  book  before  the  coin.’’  Good  advice  then;  good 
advice  now.  Here  are  some  books  to  get  you  started. 


Answers  to  the  pop  quizzes: 

1.  1799 

2.  1815 

3.  1804,  1806,  1809 


Types,  dates  and  major  varieties: 

A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins 

Walter  Breen  r  Complete  Encyclopedia  ofU.S.  and  Colonial  Coins 
Q.  David  Bowers,  United  States  Copper  Coins,  An  Action  Guide  for 
the  Collector  and  Investor 

Die  Varieties: 

William  H.  Sheldon,  Penny  Whimsy  (1794-1814) 

William  C.  Noyes,  United  States  Large  Cents  1793-1814 
Howard  C.  Newcomb,  United  States  Copper  Cents  1816-1857 
William  C.  Noyes,  United  States  Large  Cents  1816-1839 
John  D.  Wright,  The  Cent  Book  ( 1 8 1 6- 1 839) 

J.R.  Grellman  and  Jules  Reiver,  Attribution  Guide  for  United  States 
Large  Cents  1840-1857 


Happy  hunting! 

About  the  author: 

Denis  W.  Loring  has  been  specializing  in  large  cents  for  nearly  30 
years.  He  is  a  founding  member  of  the  Early  American  Coppers  Club, 
and  currently  serves  as  its  national  secretary.  He  is  a  consulting  and 
contributing  editor  for  Penny-Wise,  the  bi-monthly  journal  of  EAC. 
He  wrote  the  ANA  grading  standards  for  large  cents,  and  is  a  consultant 
on  large  cents  for  ANAAB  (formerly  ANACS).  He  is  a  member  of 
ANA,  ANS,  NLG,  NGS,  and  TAMS,  and  an  ANA  exhibit  judge. 

When  not  working  on  his  large  cents,  Denis  is  a  senior  vice  president 
with  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  responsible  for  their 
reinsurance  business  worldwide.  He  is  married  to  Donna  Levin,  a 
matrimonial  attorney,  and  lives  in  New  York  City. 
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From  Bowers  and  I  *  Merena  Galleries 
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Finance  Your 
Coin  Purchases! 


Ask  Us  About  Our  Popular 

This  is  the  easiest,  most  convenient  way  to 
receive  Bowers  &  Merena  coin  purchases — you 
can  order  coins  now,  and  pay  for  them  later! 

Save  your  Visa,  Mastercard,  and  American 
Express  cards  for  household,  holiday,  or  vacation 
needs,  and  let  us  finance  your  coin  purchases! 

When  you  place  your  order  by  telephone,  fax, 
or  mail,  ask  to  set  up  a  B&M  Collector’s  Account. 
An  application,  with  complete  details,  will  be 
sent  to  you  by  mail  for  your  examination. 


Bowers  and  Merena  Collector  s  Account 


completion,  and  signature.  Upon  its  return 
and  subsequent  approval,  you’ll  be  ready  to 
use  your  Collector’s  Account  for  all  your 
Bowers  and  Merena  coin  purchases. 

Call  1-800-222-5993  and  ask  Gail  Watson 
or  Beth  Piper  for  your  Bowers  and  Merena 
Collector’s  Account  application  today! 

Interest  will  be  charged  on  the  outstanding 
month-end  balance  after  30  days. 


The  Bowers  and  Merena 


Account 
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Coins  for  Sale 


Coins  of  the  World 

We  offer  a  nice  selection  of  coins  of  the  world, 
including  many  high-grade  coins,  thalers  (crowns), 
selected  gold  issues,  and  other  desiderata.  Grading 
is  on  the  “American  system,”  by  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  describe  a  coin  as  a  discriminating 
buyer  would  like  it.  This  is  more  strict  than  the 
international  system,  in  which  Proofs  can  be  im¬ 
paired,  but  still  called  simply  Proof,  etc. 

Recently,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  have  first 
choice  at  a  large  group  of  dollar-sized  world  coins  of 
outstanding  quality.  These  are  to  be  found  among 
the  coins  listed  below. 

ALBANIA 


1927-R  gold  100  franga  ar.  KM-lla.3.  MS-64. 

Variety  with  two  stars  beneath  King  Zog’s  bust. 
A  splendid  frosty  example,  satiny  and  lustrous, 
of  this  one-year  design  type.  Fewer  than  5,000 
pieces  were  minted.  One  of  the  nicest  quality 
pieces  you’ll  ever  find! . 1,950.00 

_ AUSTRIA _ 

Undated  silver  thaler  (c.  1564-1595).  Davenport- 
809  1 .  AU-50.  Attractive  golden  gray  iridescence. 
Sharply  struck  (with  a  rocker  or  roller  press)  in 
all  areas,  with  much  satiny  mint  lustre  still 
surviving.  Excellent  borders.  Coined  at  the 
Ensisheim  Mint  during  the  reign  of  Archduke 
Ferdinand.  Quality! . 395.00 

AUSTRIAN  STATES 

Netherlands.  1797Csilverkronenthaler.  KM-62.1 . 
D-l  180.  MS-60.  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  A  de¬ 
lightful  coin  of  an  issue  which  is  typically  seen 
in  circulated  grades.  Coined  during  the  reign  of 

Franz  II . 450.00 

Salzburg.  1 694  silver  half  thaler.  KM-253.  AU-50. 
Beautifully  toned  in  delicate  shades  of  green  and 


gold.  Much  original  mint  lustre  surviving  on  both 
surfaces.  Extremely  sharply  struck  with  superb 
borders,  etc.  Struck  on  a  roller  press . 395.00 

Salzburg.  1770-FM  silver  thaler.  D-1261A.  KM- 
426.  AU-55.  Pale  golden  toning.  The  devices 
are  frosty  and  the  fields  exhibit  considerable 
prooflike  character.  A  one-year  design  type  with 
thedatel770  widely  and  evenly  spaced  beneath 
the  reverse  shield . 350.00 

_ BELGIUM _ 

1 868  silver  five  francs.  KM-24.  AU-58,  prooflike. 
Deep,  bold  strike  of  superb  quality.  Delicate 
gold  and  gray  iridescence.  The  edge  lettering 
on  this  specimen  is  read  with  the  reverse  up¬ 
ward . 295.00 

_ BOLIVIA _ 

1863  silver  eight  soles.  FP.  KM- 138.6.  Obverse 
with  low-relief  small  (and  somewhat  cameo¬ 
like  in  the  field)  bust  of  Simon  Bolivar,  with 
BOLIVAR  below.  Reverse  with  palm  tree, 
stars  above,  and  two  resting  llamas  facing  each 
other,  one  at  each  side  of  the  tree  trunk.  Fully 
lustrous  and  mostly  brilliant,  with  just  a  whis¬ 
per  of  golden  iridescence.  Scarce  this  nicely 
preserved.  Most  are  far,  far  below  this  grade. 

MS-63 . 325.00 

_ CANADA _ 

1891  large  cent.  KM-7.  VF-20.  Large  date,  large 
leaves . 45.00 

_ CHINA _ 

(1920)  dollar.  Y-329.6.  MS-63.  Fully  lustrous  and 
mostly  brilliant.  Exceptionally  nice . 60.00 

Obverse  with  portrait  ofYuan  Shih-kai,  seven  characters 
in  arc  above  head.  Striking  of  this  continued  for  much  of  the 
following  decade;  as  is  true  of  so  many  silver  dollar-size  coins 
of  the  Orient,  it  was  a  popular  “trade  dollar.” 

1934  silver  dollar.  Sun  Yat-sen.  Y-345.  MS-63. 
Attractive  golden  gray  iridescence . 49.00 

Interestingly,  examples  of  this  issue  were  restruck  in 
1949  at  the  Philadelphia,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco  mints! 
However,  they  bore  no  inscription  as  to  their  American 
origin.  One  of  numerous  popular  silver  “trade  dollar”  issues 
for  the  Orient,  an  area  that  preferred  silver  over  gold  and  did 
not  like  paper  currency  at  all. 

_ DENMARK _ 

Schleswig-Holstein  (border  area  also  related  to 
Germany).  1807-MF  60  schilling,  silver.  C-9. 


D- 1 3 1 1 .  AU-55.  Pearl  gray  surfaces.  Scarce  this 

nicely  preserved . 575.00 

Obverse  with  portrait  of  Christian  VII  of  Denmark. 
Reverse  with  crowned  elliptical  shield.  Altona  Mint; 
mintmaster  Michael  Flor.  Mintage:  c.  102,000,  which  is  less 
than  1/1 0th  that  of  the  next  year,  1808.  Large  silver  “trade” 
coin. 

EL  SALVADOR 

1925  colon,  silver.  KM- 131.  MS-63.  Fully  lustrous 
and  mostly  brilliant,  with  just  a  whisper  of 
golden  iridescence  at  the  borders.  A  popular 
issue  commemorating  the  400th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  El  Salvador.  Only  2,000  were 
minted.  Struck  on  contract  at  the  Mexico  City 
Mint . 395.00 

_ FRANCE _ 

1 79 1  -A  ecu  aux  lauriers,  silver.  C-78. 1 .  Gadoury- 
356.  D-1333  AU-55.  Variety  with  a  strutting 
heron  beneath  the  king’s  bust.  Beautifully  toned 
in  pastel  shades  of  coppery  gold  and  lilac-gray, 
extremely  attractive  overall.  Some  adjustment 
marks  within  the  shield  on  the  reverse.425.00 

Obverse  die  signed  on  truncation  by  B.  Duvivier  (Pierre 
Simon  Benjamin  Duvivier,  1728-1819;  son  of  Jean). 

France.  1 848-Asilver  five  francs.  Y-7.1.  D-92.  MS- 
60.  Lovely  golden  gray  toning  on  satiny  surfaces. 
Deeply  struck.  Very  appealing . 295.00 

1 852-A  five  francs,  silver.  Y- 1 3. 1 .  MS-62.  Sharply 
struck  and  frosty.  The  central  areas  are  mostly 
brilliant.  Wisps  and  tinges  of  golden  iridescence 
ornament  the  rims.  Signed  BARRE  below  trun¬ 
cation . 575.00 

1870-A  five  francs,  silver.  Y-32.1.  MS-63.  A  lovely 
specimen  having  sharp  frosty  devices.  The  fields 
have  a  texture  intermediate  between  satiny  and 
prooflike.  The  central  areas  are  brilliant  and  pale 
golden  toning  enhances  the  peripheries.375.00 

GERMAN  STATES 

Augsburg  1626  thaler,  silver.  D-5021.  MS-60. 
Light  golden  toning.  A  magnificent  specimen 
of  a  large  silver  thaler  usually  seen  in  signifi¬ 
cantly  lower  grade.  Struck  with  a  roller  or  rocker 
press . 895.00 

Bavaria.  1818  thaler,  silver.  KM-361.  MS-63.  A 
superb  strike  having  satiny  lustre  and  pleasing 
pale  gold  iridescence.  The  issue,  of  which 
40,000  were  struck,  commemorates  Bavaria  s 
Constitution  (which  was  granted  May  26, 
1818) . 575.00 

Bavaria.  Undated  (1865)  thaler,  silver.  Madonna 
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motif  KM-489.  MS-65  (PCGS).  Gorgeous 
intermingled  coppery  gold  and  lilac  iridescence. 

A  splendid  gem . 325.00 

Bavaria.  1868  thaler,  silver.  Madonna  motif.  KM- 
489.  MS-63.  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  Nice  in 

every  way . 195.00 

Brunswick-Luneburg-Calenberg-Hannover.  1655 
thaler,  silver.  KM-2 1 1 .  D-652 1 .  EF-40.  Pewter 
gray  surfaces.  A  distinctive  design  featuring  a 
rearing  horse  on  the  obverse  and  a  shield  of  arms 
on  rhe  reverse.  Distinguished  by  a  small  pit  over 

the  horse’s  tail,  probably  as  made . 425.00 

Brunswick-Luneburg-Calenberg-Hannover. 
1767-IWS  thaler,  silver.  KM-343.  AU-58. 
Pale  golden  toning  on  satiny  surfaces.  Issued 
under  the  administration  of  George  III  of  Great 
Britain.  The  reverse  design  portrays  a  standing 
figure  of  St.  Andrew  with  a  saltire  (X-shaped 

cross) . 850.00 

Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel.  1566  thaler.  D-9051. 
EF-45.  Delicate  pearl  gray  toning  in  the  central 
areas  deepens  to  a  Gunmetal-gray  shade  at  the 

borders.  Very  early  issue . 675.00 

Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel.  1619  thaler,  silver.  KM- 
52.1.  D-6303.  EF-45.  Popular  “wildman” 
design  type;  native  holding  tree  trunk  ripped 
from  the  ground,  with  roots  intact.  Both  sur¬ 
faces  have  medium  gray  toning  with  delicate 

blue  and  golden  brown  highlights . 495.00 

Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel.  1624-HL  thaler,  sil¬ 
ver.  KM-52.1.  D-6303.  AU-50.  “Wildman,” 
in  this  instance  especially  hirsute,  and  with 
claw-like  toes,  holding  a  tree  trunk  recently 
ripped  from  the  earth,  with  roots  intact.  Pale 
golden  gray  iridescence  with  much  satiny  lustre 

surviving  in  the  fields . 625.00 

Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel.  1640  thaler,  silver.  KM- 
393.2.  D-6338.  EF-40.  Wildman  issue  with 
native  grasping  trunk  of  mostly  denuded  pine 
tree.  Two  smaller  pines,  well-shaped,  are  in  the 

distance.  Golden  gray  toning . 395.00 

Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel.  1651  thaler,  silver.  D- 
6340.  KM-393.3.  AU-50.  “Wildman”  with 
huge,  bearlike  hand  of  native  grasping  stocky 
tree  of  uncertain  species,  no  doubt  intended  to 
be  a  pine,  with  just  its  crown  and  an  intermedi¬ 
ate  branch  intact.  Golden  gray  surfaces  with 
much  original  mint  lustre  still  surviving.  Excep¬ 
tional  quality! . 550.00 

Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel.  1686  thaler,  silver.  D- 
6392.  KM-571.  EF-45.  Design  with  two 
“wildmen”  standing  side  by  side,  each  clasping 
curved  trunks  of  separate,  sparsely  foliated  de¬ 
ciduous  trees.  A  minor  planchet  split  is  noted  at 

the  edge  at  2:00  relative  to  obverse . 595.00 

Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel.  1705  thaler,  silver.  D- 
2116.  EF-45.  Pale  golden  gray  surfaces.  The 
obverse  features  a  wildman  tearing  two  branches 
from  a  pine  tree.  The  reverse  depicts  a  shield  of 

arms  surmounted  by  five  helmets . 495.00 

Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel.  1712-HH  thaler,  sil¬ 
ver.  D-2117.  KM-686.2.  EF-45.  Wildman 
type  with  savage  tearing  two  limbs  from  pine 
tree.  Pearl  gray  toning  with  delicate  gold  high¬ 


lights.  Much  satiny  lustre  can  be  seen  in  the 
fields . 495.00 

I  he  obverse  die  work  is  somewhat  naive,  inadvertently  in 
keeping  with  the  motif.  In  CONSTANTER,  the  two  T 
letters  seem  to  be  over  previous  erroneous  O  letters. 


Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel.  1655  double  thaler, 

silver.  D-70A.  EF-45.  Obverse:  August  on  horse¬ 
back  riding  right.  Reverse:  Coat  of  Arms.  63mm. 

A  magnificent  specimen . 2,950.00 

Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel.  1856  two  thaler,  silver. 
C-221.  KM- 1 149.  MS-63,  prooflike.  The  de¬ 
vices  are  sharp  and  frosty;  the  fields  are  prooflike. 
A  gem!  Issued  to  commemorate  the  25th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  reign  of  Wilhelm.  From  a  mintage 

of  approximately  17,000  pieces . 795.00 

Frankfurt.  1847  half  gulden,  silver.  KM-330.  MS- 
63.  Sharply  struck  and  frosty  with  delightful 

golden  toning . 285.00 

Frankfurt.  1855  two  gulden,  silver.  KM-353.  MS- 
63.  Lustrous  golden  gray  surfaces. 
Commemorative  marking  the  300th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  religious  peace . 295.00 

Frankfurt.  1796  thaler,  silver.  D-2229.  KM-288. 
AU-55.  Attractive  golden  gray  toning.  The 
obverse  field  exhibits  considerable  prooflike 

character . 550.00 

Prussia.  1888  silver  commemorative  medal  (five- 
mark  size)  issued  during  the  first  year  of  Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s  reign.  Proof-63.  Lovely  golden  gray 

and  electric  blue  iridescence . 365.00 

Prussia.  1908  five  marks,  silver.  Y-122a.  Proof- 
64  (NGC).  Warmly  toned  in  pleasing  shades  of 
golden  brown,  pink,  and  blue.  Coined  during 

the  final  year  of  the  design  type . 950.00 

Saxony.  1645-CR  thaler,  silver.  D-761 2.  AU-58. 
Beautifully  toned  in  hues  of  pewter  gray,  cop¬ 
pery  gold,  and  electric  blue.  The  surfaces  show 
only  the  faintest  indications  of  circulation.  The 
obverse  features  a  half-length  armored  portrait 
of  Duke  Johann  Georg.  625.00  Saxony.  1662 
thaler,  silver.  D-761 7.  AU-50.  Gunmetal-gray 


surfaces  with  coppery  gold  and  electric  blue 
iridescent  highlights.  The  Duke  Johann  Georg 
II  is  portrayed  holding  an  unsheathed  sword 

across  his  right  shoulder . 395.00 

Saxony.  1691  thaler,  silver.  D-7643.  AU-55.  Pleas¬ 
ing  pewter  gray  toning  with  golden  brown 
highlights.  Commemorative  issue  marking  the 

death  of  Duke  Johann  Georg . 895.00 

Saxony.  1790-IEC  thaler,  silver.  D-2691 .  C-132. 
MS-63.  A  lovely  specimen  having  frosty  devices 
and  satiny  fields.  Mostly  brilliant  surfaces  with 
blushes  of  delicate  gold  iridescence  on  both 
sides . 795.00 

GERMANY 


Germany.  1930-F  five  reichsmark,  silver.  KM- 
71.  Proof-65  (NGC).  Liberation  of 
Rhineland  commemorative.  The  frosty  de¬ 
vices  contrast  beautifully  with  the  glittering 
mirror  fields,  a  superb  quality  Proof  for  the 
connoisseur . 895.00 

GREAT  BRITAIN 


England.  1703  VIGO  sixpence.  AU-58.  A  sharp 
and  attractive  example  of  this  desirable  denomi¬ 
nation.  Iridescent  steel  gray  surfaces  exhibit 
splashes  of  warm  violet  and  gold  toning.  A  hint 
of  rubbing  on  the  high  points.  A  nice  coin  for 

the  grade . 575.00 

England.  1703  VIGO  shilling.  MS-60.  A  lovely 
representative  of  the  type  and  denomination. 
Reflective  silver  fields  and  frosty  design  ele¬ 
ments  combine  nicely.  Deeper  silver  gray  ton  ing 
highlights  on  both  sides.  Rare  and  desirable  this 
nice.  One  of  the  finest  quality  pieces  that  we 

have  ever  offered . 125.00 

England.  Charles  1  (1625-1649)  on  horseback. 
Half  crown.  S-2771.  VF  to  F.F.  Crown 
mintmark.  Struck  on  an  irregularly-shaped 
planchet,  circa  1635-1636.  Gunmetal-gray  sur¬ 
faces.  A  very  attractive  specimen . 195.00 
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England.  1703  VIGO  crown.  EF-45.  Lettered 
edge.  Attractive  steel  gray  surfaces  exhibit  splashes 
of  light  blue  and  violet  toning.  Sharply  struck, 
well-centered  and  well-preserved . 1,465.00 


England.  1934  crown.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Mintage 
of  932  coins  totally,  of  which  only  a  few  were 
Proofs.  A  major  rarity  among  British  coins  of  the 
present  century,  and  a  long-time  numismatic 
classic.  The  present  coin  is  brilliant,  beautiful, 

and  desirable  in  every  aspect . 3,450.00 

England.  1934  crown.  MS-60.  A  lovely  Mint 
State  specimen  qf  this  important  classic  is¬ 
sue . 1 ,850.00 

England.  1934  crown.  AU-55 . 1,475.00 

Victoria.  1889  crown,  silver.  Jubilee  Head.  KM- 
765.  MS-63.  A  lovely  specimen  having  sharp 
frosty  devices  and  smooth  satiny  fields.  195.00 


William  and  Mary.  1691  gold  five  guineas.  S- 
3422.  EF-40.  Brilliant  surfaces  with  much 
original  satiny  mint  lustre  surviving  in  the  pro¬ 
tected  areas.  A  desirable  four-year  design  type.  A 
nice  specimen  of  the  largest  British  gold  coin  of 

the  realm . 2,895.00 

1 902-B  trade  dollar,  silver.  KM-T5.  MS-60.  Fully 
lustrous  and  mostly  brilliant  with  wisps  ofgolden 
iridescence  at  the  borders . 85.00 


Likes  the  Morgan  Dollar 

The following  is  from  Dr.  R.  B.  of Califor¬ 
nia 

Dear  Gail  Watson: 

Thank  you  for  the  1881  Morgan  silver 
dollar,  MS-64.  The  coin  is  beautiful  and 
completes  my  1881  Morgan  set.  I  look 
forward  to  doing  business  with  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  again  soon. 


1 804  Bank  of  England,  one  dollar.  KM-C4 1 .  Proof- 
60.  A  splendid  specimen  with  full  mirror  surfaces. 
Popular  as  an  “1804  dollar,”  . 975.00 

_ HUNGARY _ 

1651  thaler,  silver.  D-3198.  KM-107.  AU-50. 
Attractive  golden  gray  toning.  The  obverse  fea¬ 
tures  a  draped  and  laureated  bust  of  Ferdinand 
III  facing  right.  Most  of  the  hair  and  drapery 
features  show  bold  definition.  The  fields  are 
quite  prooflike.  Museum  quality!  Coined  at  the 
Kremnitz  Mint . 495.00 

1693  thaler.  D-3263.  KM-214.6.  AU-50.  Bold, 
handsome  strike.  Pewter  gray  surfaces  with  deli¬ 
cate  golden  brown  highlights.  Struck  at  the 
Kremnitz  Mint  during  the  reign  of  Leopold  I 
(“Leopold,  the  Hogmouth,”  so-called  from  his 
prognathic  jaw),  who  was  both  king  of  Hungary 
and  Holy  Roman  emperor . 425.00 

ITALIAN  STATES 

Venice.  No  Date  (c.1773-1774)  Ducato.  Silver. 
C-64.  D-1561.  AU-55.  Exceptional  quality! 
Attractively  toned  in  intermingled  hues  of 
lilac-  gray  and  gold.  Issued  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Doge  Alviso  Mocenigo  IV.  The 
mintmaster  at  this  time  was  Giustiniano  Maria 
Badoer . 895.00 

_ JAPAN _ 

Meiji-9  (1876)  trade  dollar,  silver.  Y-14.  EF-40. 
Golden  gray  surfaces.  Five  chopmarks  are  present 
within  the  wreath  on  the  reverse.  Catalogues  in 
EF  at  $1,000 . 295.00 

Scarce  and  popular  “copycat”  Japanese  trade  dollar, 
including  these  legends  in  English:  TRADE  DOLLAR,  420 
GRAINS.  900  FINE. 


1877  trade  dollar.  AU-58.  Very  close  to  Mint 
State.  A  nice  go-with  for  the  U.S.  trade  dollar 
specialist . 1,495.00 


_ MEXICO _ 

War  of  Independence.  1821-Zs  silver  eight  reales. 
A Z.  KM-1 1  1 .5.  EF-45.  A  royalist  issue  portray¬ 
ing  Ferdinand  VII.  Coined  in  Zacatecas  during 
Mexico’s  War  of  Independence.  Pale  golden 

gray  surfaces . 325.00 

1821-Zs  silver  eight  reales.  RG.  KM-1 1 1.5.  AU- 


50.  Much  original  mint  lustre  survives  on  both 

surfaces . 175.00 

Republic.  184 1/31 -Go  silver  real.  PJ.  KM-372.6. 
AU-58.  Pearl  gray  iridescence  on  lustrous  sur¬ 
faces . 85.00 

A  diecutting  blunder,  not  a  correction  from  an  extant 
1831  die,  although  the  results  are  the  same. 

1848-Zs  silver  real.  OM.  KM-372.10.  EF-40.  Still 
quite  lustrous  despite  evidence  of  brief  circula¬ 
tion.  Extraordinarily  deeply  struck  with  the 
denticles  achieving  unusual  prominence.  49.00 
1838-Go  silver  two  reales.  PJ.  KM-374.8.  AU- 
58.  Fully  lustrous  and  mostly  brilliant,  with 
some  flecks  near  to  reverse  rim  between  6:00 

and  9:00 . 95.00 

1861-Mo  silver  two  reales.  CH.  KM-374.10. 
AU-55.  Golden  gray.  Almost  fully  lustrous 
with  just  the  faintest  hint  of  wear.  ...  195.00 
1860/59-Zs  silver  four  reales.  MO.  KM-375.9. 
EF-45.  Pearl  gray  surfaces  with  pale  gold  high¬ 
lights . 195.00 

The  diecutter  attempted  to  efface  the  9  of  1 859,  and  was 
partially  successful.  The  5  of  the  undertype  date  was 
overpunched  as  is  with  a  6.  A  magnifying  glass  shows  all.  The 
four-real  denomination  is  the  scarcest  of  the  larger  Mexican 
silver  coins. 

1859-Mo  silver  eight  reales.  FH.  KM-377.10. 
MS-63,  prooflike.  Fully  brilliant  with  frosty 
devices  and  nicely  reflective  fields.  A  spec¬ 
tacular  coin . 295.00 

1871 -A  silver  eight  reales.  DL.  KM-377.  VF- 

25 . 69.00 

1871-Ca  silver  eight  reales.  MM.  KM-377.2.  EF- 

40,  with  some  tiny  chopmarks . 49.00 

1883-As  silver  eight  reales.  ML.  KM-377.  EF-40, 
with  some  small  reverse  scratches . 49.00 

1885- Ca  silver  eight  reales.  MM.  KM-377.2.  AU- 

50.  Brilliant  and  lustrous,  with  three  obverse 
scratches . 39.00 

1 886- Ca  silver  eight  reales.  MM.  KM-377.2.  AU- 

50,  lustrous . 59.00 

1 886- Ca  silver  eight  reales.  MM.  KM-377.2.  EF- 

40 . 49.00 

1 887- Ca  silver  eight  reales.  MM.  KM-377.2.  AU- 

50 . 59.00 

1888- Ca  silver  eight  reales.  MM.  KM-377.2.  AU- 

50 . 59.00 

1 889- Ca  silver  eight  reales.  MM.  KM-377.2.  AU- 

55 . 69.00 

1 889- Ca  silver  eight  reales.  MM.  KM-377.2.  AU- 

50 . 59.00 

1890- As  silver  eight  reales.  ML.  KM-377.  AU- 

55 . 69.00 

1890-Ca  silver  eight  reales.  MM.  KM-377.2.  AU- 
377.2  AU-50 . 59.00 

1890- Cn  silver  eight  reales.  AM.  KM-377. 3.  EF- 

40 . 49.00 

1 89 1- Ca  silver  eight  reales.  MM.  KM-377.2.  AU- 

58 . 59.00 

1891- Cn  silver  eight  reales.  AM.  KM-377. 3.  AU- 

50 . 59.00 

1892- Ca  silver  eight  reales.  MM.  KM-377.2.  EF- 

45 . 40.00 

1892-Cn  silver  eight  reales.  AM.  KM-377. 3.  EF- 
45 . 55.00 
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1893-As  silver  eight  reales.  ML.  KM-377.  EF- 
40 . 49.00 

1893- Ca  silver  eight  reales.  MM.  KM-377. 2.  AU- 

35 . 69.00 

1894- Ca  silver  eight  reales.  MM.  KM-377.2.  AU- 

50 . 59.00 

1894- Cn  silver  eight  reales.  AM.  KM-377. 3.  AU- 

50 . 59.00 

1895- Ca  silver  eight  reales.  MM.  KM-377.2.  AU- 

55 . 69.00 

1896- Cn  silver  eight  reales.  AM.  KM-377. 3.  EF- 

45 . 55.00 

1896- Mo  silver  eight  reales.  AM.  KM-377. 10. 

MS-60 . 79.00 

1897- Cn  silver  eight  reales.  AM.  KM-377. 3.  AU- 

50 . 59.00 

1899-Cn  silver  eight  reales.  AM.  KM-377. 3.  AU- 
50 . 59.00 

1901-Cn  silver  peso.  JQ.  KM-409.  AU-50.69.00 

1904-Cn  silver  peso.  RP.  KM-409.  EF-40.  Gun- 
metal-gray  toning  with  blue  highlights.  97.00 

1909-Mo  silver  peso.  GV.  KM-409. 2.  AU- 
50 . 69.00 

NETHERLANDS 

Gelderland.  1786  silver  three  gulden.  KM- 103. 
AU-55.  Lilac-gray  surfaces  with  some  blushes 
of  coppery  gold  iridescence . 495.00 


Utrecht.  1793  silver  three  gulden.  KM-1 17.  MS- 
63.  Mostly  brilliant,  with  a  blush  of  golden 
brown  and  blue  iridescence  at  the  reverse  rim. 
The  fields  and  design  elements  are  frosty  and 

attractive.  Deep,  bold  strike . 695.00 

Utrecht.  1772  silver  ducaton.  KM-92.  AU-58. 
Warm  golden  gray  surfaces.  The  design  features 
are  sharp,  and  the  fields  are  fully  prooflike. 

Outstanding  quality . 450.00 

West  Friesland.  1785  silver  Ducaton.  KM-127. 
AU-58.  Lustrous  with  pale  pearl  gray  toning 
and  blushes  of  delicate  gold.  A  tiny  planchet 

mark  by  W  in  WEST . 350.00 

Batavian  Republic.  1798/6  silver  rijksdaalder. 
Zeeland  issue.  D- 1 848.  KM- 1 0.6.  MS-62.  Bril¬ 
liant  and  sharply  struck.  The  devices  are  frosty 
and  the  fields  satiny.  Overdate  feature  very 
bold . 425.00 

_ PERU _ 

181 1  -LIMAE  silver  eight  reales.  JP.  KM-106.2. 
F.F-45.  Pewter  gray  surfaces.  Some  original 


planchet  surface  characteristics  are  noted  on  the 
King’s  cheek  and  neck.  Much  original  lustre 
remains . 145.00 

1817-LIMAE  silver  eight  reales.  JP.  KM-1 17.1. 
AU-58.  Intermingled  coppery  gold  and  lilac- 
gray  iridescence  in  the  central  areas  changes  to 
electric  blue  at  the  rims.  A  superb  specimen  of 
an  issue  typically  seen  in  lower  grades.  195.00 

_ SPAIN _ 

1898  5  pesetas.  Y-89.  MS-60.  Young  head  of 
Alfonso  XIII.  Brilliant  and  lustrous . 99.00 

SWEDEN 

1782-OL  Riksdaler,  silver.  KM-367.  AU-58. 
Blushes  of  pale  gray  iridescence  enhance 
the  mostly  brilliant  surfaces.  Close  exami¬ 
nation  reveals  some  scarcely  noticeable 
adjustment  marks  on  the  king’s  cheek  and 
forehead . 485.00 

SWITZERLAND 


Basel.  Undated  (circa  1700-1720)  thaler,  silver. 
KM- 1 29.  MS-64  (NGC) .  The  devices  are  frosty 
and  the  field  exhibit  considerable  prooflike  char¬ 
acter.  The  obverse  depicts  the  city  of  Basel  as 
viewed  from  across  the  Rhine  River.  The  reverse 
depicts  a  basilisk  supporting  a  shield  of  arms. 
Catalogues  1,000  in  just  EF . 1,695.00 

The  basilisk,  a  legendary  creature,  is  a  combination  of 
eagle  and  dragon,  with  arrow-tipped  tail,  said  to  be  able  to  kill 
by  staring  at  or  breathing  upon  an  adversary;  in  real  life,  the 
South  American  basilisk  lizard  is  popularly  known  as  the  Jesus 
lizard,  from  its  ability  to  run  (“walk”)  on  water,  when  it  travels 
at  high  speed. 


Zurich.  1813  40  batz.  C-59A.  MS-65 

(PCGS) . 1,495.00 


Ancient  Coins 

When  ordering  from  this  listing  of  ancient  coins, 
please  use  the  A  numbers  included  in  each  listing. 

Greek  World 

Gaul.  Senones.  Gold  stater.  Bullet-shaped  piece 
devoid  of  inscriptions  or  devices.  Said  to  have 
circulated  in  central  Gaul  between  70  and  60 

BC.  AU. (Order  stock  #A-209) . .  525.00 

Italy.  Calabria.  Taras.  Silver  stater.  Similar  to  Sear- 
337,  but  with  a  female  figure,  rather  than  a  boy, 
riding  to  the  right  on  horseback.  The  reverse 
features  Taras  riding  to  the  left  on  the  back  of  a 
dolphin.  The  type  was  coined  during  the  3rd 
century  BC.  We  offer  three  different  types: 
Vlasto-658,  666,  and  673.  Average  EF-AU. 
(Order  stock  #A-213  to  #A-217) . 525.00 


Italy.  Lucania.  Metapontion.  Silver  stater.  Type 
of  S-409.  EF.  The  obverse  portrays  a  head  of 
Demeter  facing  right,  wearing  a  triple-drop 
earring.  A  single  barley  ear  is  bound  in  her  hair. 
The  reverse  depicts  an  ear  of  corn  with  META 
to  the  right.  Issued  between  335  and  300  BC. 
(Order  stock  #A- 195)  . 850.00 


Italy.  Lucania.  Metapontion.  Silver  stater.  Type 
of  S-415.  On  the  obverse,  a  bearded  head  of 
Leukippos,  wearing  a  Corinthian  helmet,  faces 
right.  The  reverse  depicts  an  ear  of  corn  with 
META  to  the  left.  The  reverse  shows  some 
depressions  in  the  field,  evidently  planchet  flaws 
as  made.  Coined  circa  335  to  300  BC.  EF. 
(Order  stock  #A- 194)  . 850.00. 

Leukippos,  according  to  legend,  was  the  founder  of 
Metapontion. 


Sicily.  Selinus.  Silver  didrachm.  I  he  obverse  is 
similar  to  S-730,  featuring  a  selinon  leaf  in 
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relief.  The  reverse  is  an  incuse  geometrical 
design  (formerly  a  square,  but  heavy  die 
breaks  have  obscured  this  fact).  The  variety 
is  thought  to  have  been  produced  between 
500  and  480  BC.,  making  it  one  of  the 
earliest  issues  in  the  present  offering.  AU. 
(Order  stock  #A-205) . 900.00 


Sicily.  Gela.  Silver  tetradrachm.  Similar  to  S- 
789,  but  with  the  charioteer  driving  to  the  left 
rather  than  the  right.  The  reverse  depicts  the 
foreparts  of  a  man-headed  bull  with  a  long 
beard,  namely  the  river-god  Gelas.  Struck  on  a 
somewhat  irregular  planchet  having  splits  at 
the  edge.  Issued  circa  460  BC.  EF.  (Order 

stock  #A-208)  . 2,000.00 

Northern  Greece.  Istros.  Silver  stater.  S- 1 669.  Av¬ 
erage  EF.  Mostly  brilliant  surfaces.  The  obverse 
portrays  two  male  heads  arranged  side  by  side, 
one  of  which  is  upside  down.  The  reverse  de¬ 
picts  a  sea  eagle  standing  on  the  back  of  a 
dolphin.  Coined  during  the  4th  century  BC. 


(Order  stock  #A-210  to  #A-212) . 550.00 

Another,  as  preceding.  AU.  (Order  stock  #A- 
163) . 1,150.00 


Sear  notes  that  this  was  the  largest  issue  of  any  G  reek  state 
up  to  that  time,  and  adds  that  “huge  quantities  of  tetradrachms 
were  minted  to  finance  grandiose  building  projects,  such  as 
the  Parthenon.” 

Asia  Minor.  Lydia.  Silver  1/3  stater.  S-3421.  Fine 
to  VF.  3.51  grams.  Type  depicting  the  foreparts 
of  a  lion  and  a  bull  facing  each  other.  The  variety 
is  attributed  to  the  reign  of  Kroisos,  560-546 

BC.  (Order  stock  #A-206)  . 575.00 

Asia  Minor.  Lycia.  Silver  stater.  Type  of  S-3580. 
Fine.  The  obverse  features  the  foreparts  of  a 
boar  facing  left.  The  reverse  motif  is  uncertain, 
but  is  described  by  Sear  as  resembling  a  “coni¬ 
cal-shaped  object  surmounted  by  a  globe.  ”  Issued 
during  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  BC.  (Order 

stock  #A-207) . 300.00 

Asia  Minor.  Smyrna.  Selection  of  bronzes  issued 
circa  135-85  BC.  The  obverse  of  each  portrays  a 
head  of  Apollo  facing  right.  The  reverse  depicts  a 
seated  figure  of  the  poet  Homer  with  a  scroll  on 
his  knees.  Our  inventory  includes  the  following 
die  varieties:  Milne-250,  257,  281,  285,  294, 
302,  306,  336,  340,  351,  and  39 1 .  Average  Fine 
to  VF,  some  with  light  corrosion.  (Order  stock 

#A-137  to  #A-157)  Each  is  . 90.00 

Asia  Minor.  Pamphylia.  Aspendos.  Silver  stater. 
Type  of  S-5390.  A  distinctive  design  featuring 
two  wrestlers  on  the  obverse  and  a  slinger  on  the 
reverse.  A  triskeles  (three-legged  figure)  is  present 
in  the  right  reverse  field.  Issued  between  400 


and  300  BC.  We  offer  four  different  varieties, 
namely  BMC-35,  40,  41,  and  47.  Varied 
grades.  (Order  stock  #A- 1 97  to  #A-202)  Each 

is  . 450.00 

Phoenicia.  Byblos.  Silver  dishekel.  S-6011.  EF. 
The  obverse  features  a  galley  with  several  oars 
visible.  Beneath  is  a  hippocamp.  On  the  reverse 
a  lion  is  shown  attacking  a  bull.  Coined  in  the 
reign  of  King  Azbaal,  circa  350  BC.  (Order 

stock  #A- 196) . 1,800.00 

Macedonia.  Offering  of  drachms  of  Alexander  the 
Great  coined  at  the  Miletus  Mint  circa  325-323 
BC.  Type  of  S-6730.  Each  features  a  head  of 
Herakles  facing  right  on  the  obverse,  and  a 
seated  figure  of  Zeus  on  the  reverse.  We  have 
several  examples.  A  quick  search  through  this 
group  shows  that  there  are  several  different  die 
varieties.  Average  AU  or  better.  (Order  stock 

#A-100  to  #A-120)  Each  is . 265.00 

Ptolemaic  Kingdom  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  II  (285-246 
BC).  Silver  tetradrachm.  Type  of  S-7771,  fea¬ 
turing  the  head  of  Ptolemy  I  facing  right  on  the 
obverse,  and  a  standing  eagle  facing  left  on  the 
reverse.  Ake-Ptolemais  Mint.  Svoronos-783. 
Issued  circa  249-250  BC.  EF.  (Order  stock  #A- 

190)  . 325.00 

Ptolemaic  Kingdom  ofEgypt.  Ptolemy  II  (285-246 

BC).  Silver  tetradrachm.  TypeofS-777 1 .  Cyprus 
Mint.  Issued  circa  275-265  BC.  Incuse  circular 
counterstamp  on  reverse.  VF.  (Order  stock  #A- 

191)  . 225.00 

Ptolemaic  Kingdom  ofEgypt.  Ptolemy  II  (285-246 

BC).  Silver  tetradrachm.  Type  ofS-7771.  Gaza 
Mint.  Svoronos-828.  Coined  circa  255-254 

BC.  VF.  (Order  stock  #A- 189)  . 350.00 

Ptolemaic  Kingdom  ofEgypt.  Ptolemy  II  (285-246 
BC).  Silver  tetradrachm.  Type  ofS-7771 .  Sidon 
Mint.  Svoronos-713.  VF.  (Order  stock  #A- 

192)  . 200.00 

Ptolemaic  Kingdom  ofEgypt.  Ptolemy  II  (285-246 

BC).  Silver  tetradrachm.  Type  ofS-7771 .  Sidon 
Mint.  Svoronos-717.  Struck  between  265  and 
261  BC.  VF.  (Order  stock  #A- 193)  ..200.00 
Ptolemaic  Kingdom  ofEgypt.  Ptolemy  II  (285-246 
BC).  Silver  tetradrachm.  Type  of  S-7771.  Tyre 
Mint.  Svoronos-644.  VF.  (Order  stock  #A- 
186) . 200.00 


Carson  City  Dollars 

A  note  from  a  California  client: 

Dear  Gail: 

The  six  Carson  City  Morgan  dollars 
arrived  in  excellent  cond’tion,  and  I  am 
very  pleased  with  the  quality  of  all  the 
coins.  They  are  dazzling! 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  quality  of 
your  service  and  coins.  It  is  a  pleasure 
dealing  with  you  and  all  of  those  at  Bowers 
and  Merena. 

Sincerely, 

(W.S.) 


Ptolemaic  Kingdom  ofEgypt.  Ptolemy  II  (285-246 
BC).  Silver  tetradrachm.  Type  ofS-7771.  Tyre 
Mint.  Svoronos-650.  Minted  circa  261-260 

BC.  VF.  (Order  stock  #A-1 85)  . 200.00 

Ptolemaic  Kingdom  ofEgypt.  Ptolemy  II  (285-246 
BC).  Silver  tetradrachm.  Type  ofS-7771.  Tyre 
Mint.  Svoronos-670.  Coined  circa  254-253 
BC.  VF.  (Order  stock  #A- 188)  . 200.00 

Roman  World 


Julius  Caesar  (46  BC).  Gold  aureus.  Crawford- 
466/1.  Sydenham-1017.  BMC-4050.  The 
obverse  features  a  veiled  female  head  facing 
right.  The  reverse  depicts  a  lituus,  jug,  and  axe 
with  the  inscription  A.  HIRTIVS  PR.  Struck 
on  an  imperfectly  round  planchet.  EF.  (Order 

stock  #A- 121)  . 2,700.00 

Claudius  (AD  41-54).  Bronze  as.  RIC-100.  Net 
VF.  On  the  obverse  a  bare  head  of  Claudius 
faces  left.  The  reverse  depicts  Minerva  advanc¬ 
ing  to  the  right  with  a  javelin  and  shield.  The 
surfaces  are  golden  brown  with  some  obverse 
porosity.  (Order  stock  #A-204) . 625.00 


Nero  (AD  54-68).  Bronze  sestertius.  RIC-332. 
VF.  A  handsome  example  of  this  weighty  de¬ 
nomination.  On  the  obverse  a  laureated  bust  of 
Nero  faces  left.  The  reverse  depicts  a  seated 
figure  of  Roma.  Both  surfaces  exhibit  jade  and 
rose  patination.  A  scarce  issue  this  nicely  pre¬ 
served.  (Order  stock  #A-203) . 1 ,250.00 

Offering  of  antoniniani  issued  during  the  reign  of 
T rajan  Decius  (AD  249-25 1 ) .  We  have  a  sizable 
selection  of  these  pieces.  Half  of  these  portray 
the  emperor,  himself,  and  the  others  depict  his 
wife  Herennia  Etruscilla.  Average  EF  to  Uncir¬ 
culated  (mostly  AU).  We  offer  them  in  pairs 
containing  one  of  each.  (Order  stock  #A- 122  to 
#A-136) . H5.00 

A  study  of  this  group  shows  numerous  different  varieties 
including  the  following:  R1C-  10b,  lib,  12b,  16c, 21b, 28b. 
29c,  58b,  and  59b. 
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WORLD  AND  ANCIENT  COINS 


Constantius  II  (AD  337-361).  Selection  of  bronze 
centenionalis  pieces  issued  circa  350  AD  by 
Vetranio  at  the  Siscia  Mint.  Average  VF  to  EF, 
with  light  porosity.  Some  have  a  green  patina. 
We  offer  the  varieties  RJC-273  and  286  as  a  pair. 
(Order  stock  #A-164  to  #A-173) . 225.00 


Theodosius  II  (AD  402-450).  Gold  solidus.  Ob¬ 
verse  and  reverse  designs  like  the  preceding, 
having  a  helmeted  and  cuirassed  bust  on  the 
obverse  and  an  allegorical  depiction  of 
Constantinopolis  on  the  reverse.  AU.  Brilliant 
and  lustrous.  (Order  stock  #A- 159) ....  875.00 


Arcadius  (AD  383-408).  Gold  solidus.  Designs 
as  illustrated.  AU.  An  lustrous  example  having 
a  few  light  scratches  on  both  sides.  Struck  at  the 
Constantinople  Mint  circa  403-408  AD.  (Or¬ 
der  stock  #A- 1 6 1 )  . 750.00 


Theodosius  II  (AD  402-450).  Gold  solidus.  S- 

4290.  AU.  The  obverse  is  similar  in  design  to 
the  preceding.  The  reverse  depicts  Victory  hold¬ 
ing  a  long  cross  with  CONOB  below.  The 
reverse  inscription  reads  VOT  XX  M  ULT  XXX. 
(Order  stock  #A- 160)  . 900.00 

Rare  Constantine  XI  1/8  Stavraton 


Honorius  (AD  393-423).  Gold  solidus.  Type  of 
S-4242  featuring  a  helmeted  and  cuirassed  bust 
of  Honorius,  with  spear  and  shield,  facing  the 
viewer.  The  reverse  depicts  Constantinopolis, 
personified  as  a  woman  in  armor  holding  Vic¬ 
tory  and  a  scepter.  Below  is  the  mintmark 
CONOB  for  Constantinople.  MS-60  or  better. 
(Order  stock  #A-1 58)  . 875.00 


Byzantine  Empire.  Constantine  XI  ( 1 448- 1 453) . 
Silver  1/8  Stavraton.  Condition  as  issued.  The 
obverse  features  a  facing  bust  of  Christ  nimbate. 
The  reverse  portrays  a  facing  bust  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  (Order  stock  #A-2 19) . 3,000.00 

The  coins  of  Constantine  XI,  the  last  Byzantine  Em¬ 
peror,  are  very  rare,  indeed  P.D.  Whitting,  writing  in  1973, 


Commemorative  Icon 


No  doubt  you  are  familiar  with  this 
statue,  for  it  was  used  (overused?)  in  the 
1989  Congress  Bicentennial  commemora¬ 
tive  coinage.  The  International  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  Monday,  October  25,  1993,  printed 
this: 

STATUE  OF  FREEDOM  RESTORED 
TO  CAPITOL: 

The  130-year-old  Statue  of  Freedom  has 
been  restored  to  the  top  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
dome  after  four  months  of  repairs  to  remove 
corrosion.  On  a  crisp  autumn  day,  52,000 
spectators  including  President  Bill  Clinton 
watched  a  helicopter  lower  the  19-foot-6- 
inch,  seven-ton  bronze  statue  onto  its  perch. 


Six  workmen  bolted  it  down. 

The  statue’s  return  was  part  of  the  200th 
anniversary  celebration  commemorating  the 
laying  of  the  Capitol’s  cornerstone.  Can¬ 
nons  boomed.  Rita  Dover,  the  U.S.  poet 
laureate,  wrote  a  poem  for  the  occasion.  Liza 
Minnelli  sang  America  the  Beautiful.  Repairs 
to  the  statue  came  to  $780,000,  all  from 
private  donations. 

Mr.  Clinton  noted  that  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  said  during  the  Civil  War  that  the  work 
on  theCapitol and  itscrowningstatuewould 
continue,  because  “If  people  see  the  Capitol 
going  on,  it  is  a  symbol  that  we  intended  the 
Union  to  go  on.” 


commented  that  “there  are  not  coins  known  for  Constantine 
XI  though  collectors  have  searched  diligently  for  them.”  By 
1 982  a  little  had  changed.  Philip  Grierson  addressed  the  topic 
with  the  comment  that  “since  half  stavrata...have  recently 
come  to  light,  there  may  be  full  stavrata  also." 

At  present  there  are  said  to  be  a  total  of  83  coins  known 
for  Constantine  XI.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  minted 
while  Constantinople  was  besieged  by  the  Turks  in  1453. 
The  siege  resulted  in  the  collapse  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  and 
the  death  of  the  emperor.  The  denominations  now  known  to 
exist  include  the  stavration  and  half  stavration,  as  well  the  1/ 
8  stavraton  offered  here. 

Elusive  Constantine  XI  Stavraton 


Byzantine  Empire.  Constantine  XI  ( 1 448- 1453). 
Silver  stavraton.  Condition  as  issued.  Designs 
similar  to  the  preceding.  Thought  to  have  been 
coined  during  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in 
1453.  The  variety  is  so  rare  that  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  unknown  until  recent  times. 

As  the  Constantine  XI  issue  is  associated 
with  the  desperate  circumstances  immediately 
preceding  the  collapse  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
one  writer  has  opined  that  “these  few  coins  must 
be  the  most  historically  significant  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  series.”  (Order  stock  #A-218) .  13,500.00 

As  little  precious  metal  was  then  available  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  silver  used  to  make  the 
Constantine  XI  coins  was  taken  from  Constantinople 
churches.  It  is  probable  that  the  mintage  was  used  to  pay 
soldiers  and  others  who  were  intrusted  with  the  defense  of  the 
city. 


American 

Express- 


Telephone 
Your  Order! 


See  something  of  interest?  Call  now 
toll-free  1-800-222-5993 
to  reserve  your  order  or  to  charge  it 
to  your  Visa,  MasterCard  or 
American  Express  account 
(in  NH:  569-5095). 
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A  Perspective 

by  John  Kraljevich ,  Jr.  NLG 


Even  though  I  am  only  1 6, 1  have  been  collecting  coins  for 
more  than  half  my  lifetime.  Through  all  those  years  of  hobby 
experience,  numismatics  has  given  me  much  joy.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  this  pleasure  comes  from  the  satisfaction  of  knowledge. 
From  the  earliest  days  of  my  interest,  I  reached  out  to  learn 
more  about  the  ever  fascinating  world  of  coins.  This  meant 
buying  magazines,  reading  the  Guide  Book ,  and,  of  course,  a 
healthy  helping  of  books  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 

One  of  my  first  numismatic  memories  is  of  an  event  that 
took  place  at  the  Westchester  (PA)  Coin  Club  around  July 
1 989. 1  had  been  a  member  for  about  a  year,  and  I  had  come 
to  know  most  of  the  members  quite  well.  Dr.  Nelson  Aspen, 
a  family  friend  and  orthopedic  surgeon  who  had  treated  my 
father  and  me,  showed  me  a  copy  of  the 
catalogue  of  the  1 989  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  sale.  The  Nelson  Page 
Aspen  Collection  was  superbly  arranged 
by  Bowers  and  Merena.  Doc  asked  me 
what  my  favorite  coin  in  the  sale  was. 
The  one  piece  I  coveted  was  the  MCM  VII 
High  Relief  Saint-Gaudens  $20.  This 
was  the  same  coin  I  had  written  a  story 
about  in  fourth  grade.  And  now  the  coin 
was  in  full  color  before  my  eyes.  That  was 
a  very  special  moment.  However,  I’m 
quite  sure  my  answer  would  be  different 
today. 

My  first  ANA  convention  was  the  1989 
.  Pittsburgh  show.  I  paged  to  get  a  little  extra  money,  and  I  met 
some  interesting  people  in  the  process.  The  first  day  of  the 
convention  I  made  a  beeline  to  the  Bowers  and  Merena  table. 
I  had  a  few  books  to  get  autographed,  and  one  of  them  was 
Dave  Bowers’  Action  Guide  to  Copper  Coins.  This  was  the 
book  that  gave  me  the  copper  bug  that  flourishes  today.  The 
other  book  in  my  hand  was  the  first  numismatic  book  I  ever 
read,  the  Coin  Collector’s  Survival  Manually  Scott  Travers). 
I  had  taken  this  book  out  of  my  local  library  and  digested  it 
twice  in  succession.  I  read  it  about  every  two  years  now  as  a 
refresher.  I  marched  myself  up  to  the  table  and  meekly  asked 
for  an  autograph.  Mr.  Bowers  gave  me  a  pleasant  greeting, 
signed  both  of  my  books  without  looking  at  them,  and  I  was 
on  my  way.  I  couldn’t  figure  out  why  he  had  signed  a  book 
that  he  didn’t  write,  but  I  felt  better  when  I  saw  his  name  on 
the  contributors  list. 


That  ANA  convention  was  important 
for  me.  1  met  a  lot  of  people  with  whom  I 
am  still  good  friends.  I  can  remember  my 
awe  in  meeting  the  heroes  that  I  had  read 
all  about.  I  can  remember  vividly  the  mo¬ 
ment  a  friend  pointed  out  a  man  in  a  tie- 
dyed  shirt  and  my  exclamatory  “THAT’S 
Walter  Breen?” 

No  less  than  25  Rare  Coin  Reviews  after 
my  first,  I  am  writing  for  my  favorite  dealer 
publication.  I  may  not  have  as  many  memo¬ 
ries  about  numismatics  as  most,  but  I  know 
the  Rare  Coin  Review  and  the  other  Bowers 
publications  have  had  more  influence  on  me 
as  a  collector,  researcher,  and  writer  than 
have  any  others. 

Congratulations  on  the  100th  RCR. 
Here’s  looking  forward  to  my  article  in  the  200th! 

Editor’s  note:  John’s  exhibits  at  the  ANA  and  elsewhere  have 
won  several  awards.  If  more  young  numismatists  acquire  the 
enthusiasm  and  knowledge  that  John  has,  by  the  200th  issue  of 
the  Rare  Coin  Reviewxhe  coin  hobby  will  be  in  its  finest  form  ever. 


Who  Cares  About  Arty  Anyway? 

The  following  is  excerpted  from  an  article,  “Where’s  the 
Chief  Engraver?”  by  John  Iddings,  recently  appearing  in 
COIN age  magazine: 

Does  the  United  States  Mint  really  need  a  chief  engraver? 

Apparently  not. 

After  all,  the  Mint  has  been  without  a  chief  engraver  for 
nearly  three  years. 

The  White  House  press  office  reports  that  there  are  no 
current  nominees  for  this  post,  which  traditionally  is  filled  by 
presidential  appointment. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  reports  no  known 
candidates  for  the  office.  In  fact,  the  spokesman  momen¬ 
tarily  forgot  that  the  chief  engraver’s  post  was  an  appointed 
office.  The  Mint  itself  doesn’t  even  have  an  acting  chief 
engraver,  according  to  its  official  roster. 

After  several  inquiries,  COINage  learned  that  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  chief  engraver  are  being  performed  by  Mike 
Simon. 

Simon  has  been  doing  the  job  of  acting  chief  engraver 
since  1990,  when  Elizabeth  Jones  left  the  post. 

He  is  not  a  sculptor  or  artist,  but  rather  an  engineer.  As 
such,  he  is  well  versed  in  the  technical  aspects  of  Mint 
production. 

“I  am  actively  directing  the  division  at  this  time.  Simon 
said.  “I  do  the  office  management  duties  and  the  technical 
direction,  as  well  as  expediting  the  workload.  But  1  m  not 
involved  in  any  way  with  the  art. 

Editors  comment:  C’rnon  Bill  (Clinton).  Get  with  the 
program!  Having  the  U.S.  Mint  without  a  chief  engraver  is 
like  designing  buildings  without  an  architect.  1  o  many  in 
foreign  lands,  as  well  as  foreign  visitors  to  our  own  soil, 
America  is  represented  by  its  coins,  what  they  say,  what  they 
look  like.  If  you  have  no  ideas  for  a  candidate  for  chief 
engraver,  let  the  numismatic  community  know,  and  we’ll 
come  up  with  some  suggestions! 
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We  Know  You'll  Enjoy 


Our  C.P.P.  Program! 


The  Collection  Portfolio  Program 


There  are  many  advan¬ 
tages  to  being  a  member  of 
our  Collection  Portfolio  Pro¬ 
gram.  Each  month  you  will 
receive  in  your  mailbox  beau¬ 
tiful  and  desirable  coins  you 
will  enjoy  owning,  sharing 
with  your  family,  and  show¬ 
ing  to  your  friends. 

Personal  service  is  a  hall¬ 
mark  of  the  Collection  Port¬ 
folio  Program.  Dave  Bowers 
and  Ray  Merena  will  work 
closely  with  Gail  Watson  and 
Beth  Piper  (account  represen¬ 
tatives)  to  cherrypick  pieces 
that  fit  your  specifications — 
in  the  grades  you  want,  with 
the  aesthetic  quality  you  want, 
at  the  prices  you  want  to  pay — 
satisfaction  guaranteed!  And, 
there  is  no  extra  charge  for 
our  expertise. 


We  Give  You 

These  Collecting 
Advantages: 

You  will  enjoy  being  a  member. 

You  will  build  a  beautiful  and 
meaningful  collection,  quickly 
and  conveniently. 

You  will  receive  personal  atten¬ 
tion  to  your  collecting  needs. 

You  will  have  first  pick  of  all 
new  purchases  we  make. 

Your  program  will  be  designed 
b yyouy  specifically  for  yourcoV 
lecting  interests. 

You  will  receive  special  discounts 
reserved  for  CPP  members. 

Your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed; 
we  know  you’ll  be  delighted. 

You'll  get  a  $50  gift  certificate 
if  you  join  within  30  days. 


Whether  you  aspire  to 

build  a  type  set  of  United 
States  coin  designs  in  copper, 
nickel,  silver,  or  gold;  a  beau¬ 
tiful  set  of  Morgan  dollars;  a 
brilliant  set  of  Walking  Lib¬ 
erty  half  dollars;  or  any  other 
specialty,  the  CPP  is  the  most 
convenient  and  economical 
way  to  do  it.  Programs  are 
available  for  $100  a  month 
upward  and  can  be  charged 
to  your  credit  card.  And,  you 
can  discontinue  your  mem¬ 
bership  at  any  time. 

Special  RCR-100  Bonus- 
If  you  join  the  CPP  within 
the  next  30  days,  you  will 
receive  $50  certificate  to  be 
used  towards  any  numismatic 
books  you  purchase.  Simply 
mention  the  RCR-100  Bo¬ 
nus  upon  enrollment. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY  STATE  ZIP  DAYTIME  PHONE 

Bowers  and  Merena  Collection  Portfolio  Program  •  Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,  NH  03894 


I  Join  Today — We'd  Love  To  Get  You  Started!  I 


I 


□  I'm  ready  to  join!  Call  me  to  set  up  my  C.P.P.  Program,  and  send  my  $50  RCR-100  Bonus! 


I  would  like  to  collect: 


Monthly  Amount: . 


I  would  like  to  pay  by  D  Visa  D  Mastercard  Q  American  Expresss 
Card  Number: _  Exp.  Date: _ 


□  Please  send  me  more  information  about  joining  the  Collectors  Portfolio  Program. 
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When  The  Mint 
Forgot  Its  Own 

History 

by  Q.  David  Bowers 


Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Issues 

Readers  of  standard  works  on  numismatics  (Breen’s  Ency¬ 
clopedia,  Rick  Snow  on  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  cents,  Judd 
on  patterns,  my  History  ofU.S.  Coinage,  etc.)  are  familiar  with 
the  scenario  involving  copper-nickel  cents.  However,  a  sum¬ 
mary  is  appropriate  here: 

In  the  1850s,  the  Mint  realized  that  the  old  copper 
(“large”)  cent  was  cumbersome,  and  sought  to  replace  it  with 
a  smaller  version.  After  due  experimentation  (including  the 
famous  1856  Flying  Eagle  cent  pattern),  a  new  alloy  of  88 
parts  copper  and  12  parts  nickel  was  devised,  and  a  smaller, 
lighter  planchet  was  employed).  Copper- 
nickel  cents,  as  they  were  called,  made  their 
debut  with  the  regular  Flying  Eagle  issues  in 

1857,  and  the  same  design  was  continued  in 

1858.  The  Mint  found  that  copper-nickel 

was  very  hard  to  work  with,  and  caused 
problems  of  rapid  die  breakage  and  wear,  as 
well  as  imperfect  details  on  many  of  the  coins 
produced,  particularly  at  the  wing  tips  of  the 
eagle,  the  eagle’s  head,  and  date  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  and,  occasionally,  parts  of  the  wreath  on 
the  reverse.  . 

In  1859,  the  Indian  cent  design  was  adopted 
as  a  replacement.  It  was  believed  (correctly,  it 
turned  out)  that  the  compact  Indian  portrait  at  the  obverse 
center,  and  the  lower-relief  wreath  at  the  reverse  periphery, 

.  would  interfere  with  each  other  during  striking.  As  these  two 
prominent  features  were  not  opposite  each  other  in  the  dies, 
there  was  no  longer  a  problem  of  metal  flow. 

However,  the  hardness  of  the  copper-nickel  alloy  contin¬ 
ued  to  cause  accelerated  die  wear  and  breakage. 

Hey,  the  Public  Likes  Them! 

Meanwhile,  in  1861,  the  Civil  War  erupted.  By  Decem¬ 
ber  1861,  worried  citizens  began  hoarding  gold  coins,  and  in 
the  First  half  of  1862,  silver  coins  as  well.  No  one  was  sure 
who  the  victor  would  be.  (England,  for  one,  bet  on  the 
Confederacy.)  Times  were  uncertain.  By  the  first  week  of 
July  1862,  even  copper-nickel  Indian  cents  had  disappeared 
from  circulation. 

The  American  economy,  at  least  on  the  street  and  store¬ 
front  level,  threatened  to  come  to  a  standstill.  Eventually,  a 


number  of  substitutes  appeared,  and  took  the 
place  of  coins.  Included  were  postage  stamps 
(put  in  small  paper  envelopes),  tiny  paper  scrip 
notes,  encased  postage  stamps  with  mica  fronts 
and  brass  backs,  and  federal  fractional  currency 
notes  (in  denominations  from  3<t  to  50C). 

Most  important  were  privately-issued  cent- 
sized  tokens,  mostly  made  of  bronze  or  copper, 
and  thinner  than  the  federal  copper-nickel  cents. 
Surprising  to  officials  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint, 
these  little  copper  tokens  were  readily  accepted 
by  streetcar  conductors,  newspaperboys,  bar¬ 
bers,  saloonkeepers,  and  others. 

The  Mint  got  to  thinking,  and  James  Pol¬ 
lock,  director,  recommended  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  do  likewise:  use  thin,  bronze  planchets  to 
strike  cents.  Pollock,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Salmon  P.  Chase,  December  8,  1863,  noted  in 
part: 

Bronze,  composed  of  95%  copper,  3%  tin,  and  2%  zinc,  makes  a 
beautiful  and  ductile  alloy.  This  change  of  material  of  the  cent  is  not  only 
desirable  in  itself  as  an  improvement  in  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the 
coin,  but  becomes  an  absolute  necessity  from  the  advanced,  and  still 
advancing,  price  of  nickel . . .  the  difficulty  of  melting,  the  destruction  of 

dies  and  machinery,  etc.,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  production _ 

Enclosed  I  send  you  specimens  of  the  bronze  cent,  which  is  very  superior 
in  every  respect  to  the  slumpy  nickel. 

Obviously,  in  1863,  copper-nickel  cents  were  not  in  favor  at 
the  Mint,  and  there  were  multiple  reasons  for  changing  the  alloy. 
We  don’t  know  what  slumpy  means,  and  the  dictionary  at  hand 

lists  slummy,  slump,  slumped,  slump¬ 
ing,  slung,  slungshot,  stunk,  and  slur, 
but  not  slumpy.  However,  from  its 
context,  we  are  sure  it  was  a  pejora¬ 
tive  word  back  then. 

The  Mint,  seizing  upon  the 
public’s  acceptance  of  bronze  to¬ 
kens,  and  the  Mint’s  own  dislike  of 
the  nickel  alloy,  soon  adopted  bronze 
as  the  standard,  and,  beginning  in 
1864,  Indian  cents  were  made  of 
.  this  alloy  on  thin,  48-grain  planchets. 

We  thought  the  matter  was 
settled.  Apparently,  it  was  not. 

Re-writing  History 

Actually,  it  was.  However,  someone  at  the  Mint,  probably 
not  the  director  (but,  who  knows?),  attempted  to  rewrite  history 
a  few  decades  later,  for  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1911,  contains  this 
amazing  commentary  on  page  9: 

The  composition  of  the  1  -cent  piece,  95  per  cent  copper  and  5  per 
cent  ti  n  and  zinc,  is  unsatisfactory.  1  he  coins  soon  become  dull  and  dirty 
in  appearance  and  when  exposed  to  the  salt  air  of  the  seacoast  are 
rendered  unfit  for  circulation.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  of  coins 
which  lie  for  a  time  in  slot  machines.  They  are  offered  for  redemption 
in  bad  condition  and  must  be  remelted.  When  handled  in  the  Treasury 
offices  and  mints  an  objectionable  dust  arises  from  them. 

The  act  adopting  the  present  composition  was  passed  in  1 864,  prior  to 
which  date  the  one-cent  piece  was  issued  under  the  A  ct  of  February  21,1857, 
which  provided  for  a  composition  of  88%  copper  and  12%  nickel.  Mint 
officials  have  always  seen  this  as  a  backward  step,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
bureau  the  percentage  of  nickel  should  have  been  increased  instead  of  reduced. 

This  sort  of  thing  makes  numismatic  research  a  lot  of  fun! 


The  American 
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the  street  and 
storefront  level, 
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The  Thrills  and  Excitement  of 

Collecting 
Auction  Catalogues 


Atwater,  and  Farouk,  not  one  had  even  a 
single  1877  pattern  half  dollar.  The  Olsen 
Sale,  which  is  famous  for  its  patterns,  only  had 
one  of  them.  After  I  had  found  this  informa¬ 
tion,  I  contacted  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries 
to  buy  any  and  all  1877  pattern  halves  they 
had.  1  would  never  have  gotten  the  thrill  of 
assembling  the  group  of  1877  pattern  halves 
in  my  collection  had  it  not  been  for  spending 
$100  on  those  auction  catalogues. 


by  Armand  Champa 


The  Challenge  of  Collecting 

The  thrills,  excitement,  and  rewards  of  collecting  numis¬ 
matic  auction  catalogues  in  many  ways  are  the  same  ones  that 
anyone  gets  from  trying  to  complete  a  fine  collection  of  large 
cents,  nickels,  dimes,  quarters,  half  dollars,  silver  dollars,  gold, 
or  other  coin  specialty. 

In  the  same  way  that  large  cents,  commemoratives,  and 
other  coins  can  be  collected  by  date  of  issue,  you  can  endeavor 
to  assemble  a  run  of  the  auction  catalogues  of  Lyman  Low,  Ed. 
Frossard,  Edward  Cogan,  the  Chapman  brothers,  W.E. 
Woodward,  Thomas  Elder,  or  another  issuer. 

As  with  coins,  the  challenge  is  to  com¬ 
plete  the  set.  For  me  that  meant  completing  \  — uMlsM*t,c  ute«awm 
sets  of  the  Low,  Cogan,  Frossard,  Chapman, 

Woodward,  and  the  others. 


My  Early  Collecting  Days 

As  I  wrote  in  “The  Pleasures  of  Book 
Collecting”  for  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  68 
(Spring  1988),  I  really  cannot  remember 
what  prompted  me  to  start  collecting  auc¬ 
tion  catalogues.  I  had  been  buying  coins 
since  the  mid-1950s. 

When  I  first  started  collecting  catalogues 
around  1965,  I  would  select  them  in  the 
same  way  that  I  selected  coins.  I  would  keep 
the  best-looking  ones,  and  then  auction  off 
the  rest.  I  had  no  idea  that  a  priced  or  named 
catalogue,  a  signed  copy,  or  an  annotated 
copy  might  be  more  valuable  than  a  copy  in  choice  condition. 
How  uneducated  I  was. 

In  1966  or  1967  I  got  a  call  from  a  local  coin  dealer  who 
had  a  bunch  of  old  auction  catalogues  for  sale  and  wanted  to 


*  Rnou  Collecting 


The  Hunt  Begins 

As  usually  happens  when  coin  collectors 
get  serious  about  their  collections,  they  begin 
to  seek  reference  material  about  what  they 
are  collecting.  I  was  no  exception. 

Aaron  Feldman’s  famous  advice,  “Buy 
the  book  before  the  coin!”  was  and  is  still  true.  However,  in  the 
mid-1960s,  there  were  no  books  to  buy  to  help  me  learn  about 
collecting  auction  catalogues.  Only  the  most  serious  numis¬ 
matic  researchers  who  had  gone  through  the  American  Journal 
of  Numismatics  and  many  of  the  William  Woodward  sales  had 
any  real  knowledge  of  who  issued  what  catalogues,  when,  and 
with  was  in  them. 

The  only  actual  reference  work  about  early  American  numis¬ 
matic  literature,  and  also  auction  catalogues  of  the  period,  was 
Numisgraphicsby  E.J.  Attinelli,  published  in  1876  as  a  chrono¬ 
logical,  descriptive  listing  of  all  of  the 
known  catalogues  in  which  coins  or 
medals  had  been  sold  through  the  end 
of  1875.  Numisgraphics  also  included  a 
listing  of  price  lists  issued  by  dealers, 
and  also  a  listing  of  various  numismatic 
“publications”  which  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States.  However, 
only  about  50  copies  of  the  Attinelli 
study  were  published  (today,  fewer  than 
half  of  them  are  known).  Because  origi¬ 
nal  copies  of  Numisgraphics  were,  and 
still  are,  so  scarce  and  expensive,  the 
average  collector  just  did  not  have  access 
to  a  copy. 

Even  though  I  had  bought  a  copy  of 
Attinelli  (in  fact,  at  one  time  I  owned 
four  copies)  I  had  not  yet  seriously  be¬ 
gun  to  collect  early  catalogues,  Finally, 
I  got  the  “Attinelli”  bug.  The  first  “Attinelli”  catalogue  that  I 
bought  was  in  the  Katen’s  Sale  45,  April  29,  1977,  Lot  1802. 

Of  the  sales  listed  in  Attinelli  between  1851  and  1875, 1  now 


have  391  of  them.  I  believe  that  this  is  probably  the  largest 
know  if  I  was  interested.  The  group  contained  about  75  B.  number  in  any  library.  In  fact,  I  am  only  missing  49  sales 

Max  Mehl  sales,  and  about  60  copies  each  of  Bolender  and  catalogues  issued  between  1855  and  1875.  I  am  especially 
Barney  Bluestone  auctions,  and  others.  Although  he  wanted  proud  of  this  group.  I  even  have  39  sales  that  are  priced  and 

a  dollar  apiece  for  them,  I  offered  him  50  cents  each,  and  he  named  (that  means  that  generally  handwritten  or  occasionally 

told  me  to  come  down  and  pick  ’em  up.  The  whole  deal  typeset  in  the  margins  of  each  page  are  the  hammer  prices  for 
amounted  to  about  $100.  each  lot,  and  also  the  handwritten  name  of  the  buyer  for  each 

At  that  time  I  was  collecting  pattern  coins.  I  went  through  lot), 

each  of  the  Mehl  catalogues  and  noticed  that  in  all  of  those  sales  I  use  1 85 1  as  the  beginning  date  because  Attinelli  considered 

combined,  Mehl  had  not  offered  more  than  three  specimens  of  the  Lewis  Roper  sale,  conducted  February  20,  1851,  by  M. 

1877  pattern  half  dollars.  I  was  amazed!  Flqually  surprising,  I  homas  &  Son  in  Philadelphia,  to  be  the  first  coin  sale  in 

amonghisclassicsales:  Dunham, Ten  Eyck.Granberg, Griffith,  America  of  which  numismatists  really  took  note. 
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THE  THRILLS  AJVI»  EXCITEMENT  OF  COLLECTING  AUCTION  CATALOGUES 


Attinelli  Reprint  Spreads  Interest 

In  1976,  A1  Hoch’s  Quarterman  Publications,  Inc.  reprinted 
Attinelli’s  1876  work  with  a  new  title,  A  Bibliography  of  American 
N umismatic Auctions  Catalogues  1829-1875 ■  This  reprint  also  had  new 
foreword,  and  Rarity  and  Valuation  Guide,  each  written  by  John 
Adams.  This,  then,  made  Attinelli  available  to  the  average  collector. 

Then  in  1982,  John  Adams  came  out  with  United  States  Numis¬ 
matic  Literature,  Volume  I,  Nineteenth  Century  Auction  Catalogs,  pub¬ 
lished  by  George  Kolbe. 

I  was  hooked.  Here  in  one  book  (later,  two)  was  everything  I  was 
looking  for:  a  chronological  listing,  by  dealer,  of  the  catalogues  which 
each  of  13  well-known  dealers  had  issued.  Information  included  the 
number  of  the  sale,  the  sale  date(s),  the  number  of  lots  in  each  sale,  the 
names  of  the  major  consignors,  and  a  listing  of  the  highlights  in  each 
event.  Of  particular  interest  to  me  was  John’s  listing  of  the  various 
special  editions  of  sales:  plated  copies,  special  sizes  of  the  sales,  thick 
paper  editions,  etc. 

An  Ambitious  Endeavor 

I  wanted  to  try  to  collect  every  catalogue  he  listed  in  his  book.  Then 
I  got  really  ambitious.  I  was  also  going  to  try  to  collect  allot  the  plated 
sales,  thick  paper  editions,  and  special  editions  he  listed. 

Since  then  I  have  nearly  accomplished  my  goal.  Of  all  of  the 
unplated  catalogues  listed  in  Volume  I  of  Adams,  I  am  only  missing  21 
to  be  complete.  I  am  especially  proud  that  I  am  only  missing  three 
plated  sales  listed  in  Adams,  and  I  think  that  one  of  those  three  may  not 
exist. 

For  the  catalogues  of  Edouard  Frossard,  Adams  lists  1 07  thick  paper 
copies;  I  have  119,  12  more  than  Adams  lists.  You  can  imagine  the 
excitement  of  finding  a  special  version  of  a  sale  that  has  not  been  listed 
anywhere  before! 

Then,  about  1985,  Martin  Gengerke  issued  his  First  edition  of 
American  Numismatic  Auctions,  a  listing  by  dealer  of  every  known 
numismatic  auction  catalogue  ever  issued  in  the  United  States.  Now  in 
its  eighth  edition  over  13,000  catalogues  are  listed.  For  the  first  time 
there  was  a  one-volume  reference  for  the  catalogue  collector. 

Next,  in  1990,  John  Adams’  second  volume  about  20th-century 
catalogues  was  published.  This  gave  me  another  group  of  catalogues  to 
complete.  In  this  volume,  Adams  listed  16  major  cataloguers  of  20th- 
century  auction  catalogues  of  the  era  prior  to  1950.  Based  on  Adams’ 
listings,  I  have  completed  1 1  of  the  16:  Bolender,  Bluestone,  Kosoff, 
Kagin,  Katen,  Mehl,  Morgenthau,  New  Netherlands,  Schulman,  and 
Stack’s.  I  am  missing  only  the  first  Federal  Coin  Exchange  Sale,  but  I 
have  a  Federal  catalogue  that  is  unlisted  and  predates  the  first  sale  which 
John  lists. 

One  of  my  favorite  books  published  only  a  short  time  ago  is 
American  Numismatic  Literature  by  Charles  Davis.  This  volume  en¬ 
compasses  all  American  numismatic  literature,  not  merely  auction 
catalogues,  includes  listings  of  the  appearances  of  many  important 
catalogues,  the  prices  they  brought  at  various  auctions,  important 
information  about  the  sales,  and  much  other  useful  data  usually 
unavailable  elsewhere. 

The  Ultimate  “Catalogue’’ 

One  of  the  great  challenges  that  I  still  have  is  getting  a  copy  of  the 
legendary  Benjamin  Watkins  Sale  held  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  June 
1 2,  1  828.  For  more  than  a  century  this  was  considered  to  be  the  hrst 
auction  sale  to  be  held  in  the  United  States  which  contained  numis¬ 


matic  material.  The  catalogue”  was  actually  a  broadside,  a  one-sided 
sheet  of  paper,  about  1 8  inches  high.  Although  several  other  sales  have 
since  been  found  that  took  place  before  Watkins,  this  is  still  the  “Holy 
Grail”  for  catalogue  collectors. 

The  Watkins  catalogue  was  considered  an  extreme  rarity,  even  in 
Attinelli  s  day.  In  Attinelli  s  own  auction  catalogue  of  January  8,  1 878, 
conducted  at  Bangs  &  Co.,  he  offered  a  reprint  of  the  Watkins  sale. 
About  that  copy,  Attinelli  wrote,  “The  1828  Watkins  Collection  is  a 
photolithograph  the  same  size  as  the  original.  30  [copies]  were  made  of 
the  original.  Two  copies  are  known — one  being  imperfect.” 

I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  an  original  or  even  one  of  those 
lithographic  copies  of  the  Watkins  Sale  despite  my  having  advertised 
widely  for  a  copy  for  more  than  20  years.  So  not  even  time,  money,  and / 
or  a  great  deal  of  effort  will  guarantee  you  success.  There  is  always 
something  out  there  to  tease  you. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  that  I  find  so  many  thrills  and  such 
excitement  in  collecting  United  States  numismatic  auction  catalogues. 

Once  you  get  started,  I’ll  bet  that  you  can  and  will  find  many  more 
reasons.  And,  maybe  you  even  will  find  a  copy  of  the  Watkins  Sale.  If 
so,  I  will  be  first  in  a  long  line  of  admirers  to  congratulate  you! 

About  the  author: 

Armand  Champa  has  been  prominent  on  the  numismatic  scene  for 
many  years.  In  1972,  we  auctioned  his  collection  of  United  States 
pattern  and  regular-issue  coins.  Recently,  his  unsurpassed  private 
holding  of  American  numismatic  books,  auction  catalogues,  and  other 
printed  items,  the  Armand  Champa  Library,  has  been  consigned  to  us 
for  a  series  of  forthcoming  sales. 


Very  Pleased  With  the  Quality 

Dear  Mr.  Merena: 

Thank  you  for  your  thoughtful  letter.  I  have  bought  several 
books  from  your  firm  and  recently  purchased  six  Indian  Head 
cents  from  Gail  Watson  and  Beth  Piper.  Both  Gail  and  Beth  were 
very  helpful  and  courteous  and  were  able  to  accurately  describe  the 
coins  to  me  before  they  were  shipped.  I  am  very  pleased  with  their 
quality. 

This  past  week  I  spoke  with  Mark  Borckardt,  who  was  very 
helpful  in  setting  up  a  “want  list”  lor  me.  I  am  looking  for  an  elusive 
1877  Indian  Head  cent  in  either  VF  or  EF. 

I  am  very  impressed  with  the  quality  of  the  coins  received  from 
your  firm.  More  importantly,  I  have  been  very  pleased  with  the 
quality  of  your  personnel.  Everyone  I  have  spoken  with  has  been 
very  courteous,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  dealing  with  such  a  professional 
organization. 

Several  of  the  books  I  have  in  my  library  were  authored  by  Mr. 
Q.  David  Bowers.  Mr.  Bowers  has  brought  many  hours  ol  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  provided  a  valuable  education  in  the  numismatic  arena. 
It  would  be  a  honor  to  have  Mr.  Bowers’  autograph  in  his  books  1 
have  in  my  collection.  Perhaps  one  of  these  days  1  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  him  during  one  ol  his  California  trips 

Sometime  next  year  I  plan  to  supplement  my  Indian  Head  cents 
by  starting  a  collection  of  Mint  State  Peace  dollars.  Your  firm  will 
be  on  the  top  of  my  list  for  the  purchase  of  these  silver  dollars. 

Sincerely, 

(W.S.) 
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Numismatic 
Books  For  Sale 


At  Great  Discount  Prices 


Your  discount  is  10%  to  20%!  If  you 

purchase  up  to  $  1 00  list  price  worth  of  books 
in  the  pages  to  follow,  take  a  10%  discount. 
Your  very  best  deal  would  be  to  buy  $  1 00.0 1 
or  more  total  list  price  and  take  a  whopping 
20%  discount!  This  is  our  way  of  helping  you 
build  your  library — and  in  turn — get  the 
most  out  of  your  collecting  dollar.  And,  each 
book  comes  with  a  30-day  money-back  guar¬ 
antee! 

It’s  easy  to  order. 

T  ake  advantage  of  ordering  in  one  of  these 
three  convenient  methods. 

1)  By  telephone  (800-222-3993) — just  ask 
for  our  Publications  Department  and  have 
your  credit  card  handy. 

2)  By  fax  (603-369-5319) — send  us  a  list  of 
stock  numbers  for  the  titles  you  have 
chosen,  your  credit  card  number  and  its 
expiration  date. 

3)  By  mail — send  us  the  handy  coupon  at 
the  back  of  this  issue  via  first  class  mail. 


Books  are  the  key  to  fun  and  profit 

The  collectors  who  have  made  the  best  profits  in  coin 
investing  or  trading,  and  have  enjoyed  coins  the  most,  are  the 
collectors  who  have  built  a  basic  library  of  useful  numismatic 
books!  In  fact,  our  in-house  staff  sports  some  very  well-known 
numismatic  authors  in  Dave  Bowers  and  Andy  Pollock,  while 
Rick  Bagg,  Mark  Borckardt,  and  Frank  Van  Valen  have  been 
essential  contibutors  to  many  titles.  We  feel  quite  fortunate 
to  have  so  much  talent  under  one  roof. 

In  this  section,  you  will  find  books — from  handy  action 
guides  to  complete  encyclopedias — covering  nearly  every  historical  importance,  market  trends,  collecting  trends,  and 
collecting  specialty.  And,  with  the  Bowers  and  Merena  special  rarity  information  of  each  piece  you  acquire, 
discounts,  you  can  buy  these  entertaining  and  informative  Order  your  books  today,  it  may  be  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
books  for  prices  you’ll  find  to  be  superb  values.  decisions  you  have  ever  made! 


Whatever  way  you  choose,  you’ll  be  on  your  way  to  an 
enjoyable  and  profitable  experience.  Your  collection  will  soon 
take  on  a  whole  new  dimension  when  you  understand  the 


The  Brand-New,  Vastly  Enlarged  Third  Edition  of 


THE  CHERRYPICKERS  GUIDE  TO  RARE  DIE  VARIETIES 

By  Bill  Fivaz,  NLG  &  J.T.  Stanton,  NLG 


A  book  that  can 
make  you  a  lot 
of  money! 

How?  By  identifying  minute  characteris¬ 
tics  of  Lincoln  cents,  Jefferson  nickels, 
Mercury  and  Roosevelt  dimes,  Washington 
quarters,  Morgan  dollars,  Peace  dollars,  large 
cents  and  other  issues. 

In  many  instances,  a  coin  appearing  to  be 
worth,  for  example,  a  dollar  or  two,  can  be 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars  or  more!  Each 
variety  is  clearly  described  and  illustrated  by 
an  enlarged  picture.  In  a  matter  of  seconds 
you  can  spot  a  valuable  rarity! 


Find  just  one  rare  variety,  and  this  book 
can  pay  for  itself  many  times  over! 

The  brand-new  third  edition  is  vastly 
enlarged  from  the  earlier  editions,  now  has 
344  pages,  and  includes  many  new  varieties 
and  hundreds  of  photographs!  There  is  no 
other  book  like  it  on  the  market  anywhere! 

Take  your  pick  of 
these  two  bindings: 

Quality  Softbound  Spiral  Bound 

$24.95  $29.95 

Order  No.  BFI-110  Order  No.  BFI-111 

Please  add  $3  shipping  &  handling  with  your  order. 


Rare  Coin  Review  No.  100 


Books  for  sale 


UNITED  STATES 
NUMISMATIC 
UTERATURE  VOLUME  I, 
19TH-CENTURY 
AUCTION  CATALOGUES 


Jofca  W.  Adams 


United  States  Numismatic 
Literature, 

volume  1, 19th-century 
Auction  Catalogues 

By  John  W.  Adams 

As  this  book  is  out  of  print,  only 
6  copies  remain.  One  of  the 
most  impressive  reference  books 
of  all  time,  the  author  has  stud¬ 
ied  19th-century  dealers,  de¬ 
scribed  their  lives,  and  listed 
their  auction  catalogues.  271 
pages,  illustrated. 

►  Del.  HB  (BAD-721) 

List  $125 


The  American  Numismatic  Association 
Centennial  History 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 


American  Numismatic 
Aftftociatinn 

rEvnEwm  HisrroRt 


The  History  of  united  States  Coinage 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 


Two  deluxe  volumes  chronicle  the 
history  of  the  ANA  since  its  found¬ 
ing  in  1891.  The  author  analyzes 
the  politics,  personalities,  and 
trends  that  shaped  America’s  pre¬ 
mier  numismatic  association. 
1,768  pages,  illustrated. 

►  HB  (BAN-710) 

List  $159 


The  History  of 
United  States 
Coinage 

A*  Illustrated  bjr  the 
Garten  CoDecilon 


Illustrated  in  color  by  coins  from 
the  fabulous  Garrett  Collection, 
catalogued  by  Q.  David  Bowers, 
and  sold  at  auction  for  $25 
million,  this  volume  covers  all 
series  from  colonials  to  regular 
copper,  nickel,  silver,  and  gold 
issues.  572  pages. 

►  Del.  HB  (BBM-130) 

List  $59.95 


Handbook  of  20th-Century 
United  states  Gold  Coins 


A  Buyer's  Guide  to  the  Rare  Coin  Market 
(2nd  Edition) 


The  Numismatist's  Bedside  Companion 

Edited  by  Q.  David  Bowers 


By  David  Akers 


A  Handbook  of 


David  W  Akers 


Best-seller,  184  pages,  separate 
pages  devoted  to  each  issue. 
Rarity  info  given  in  several  de¬ 
grees  of  Mint  State  preserva¬ 
tion,  hints  and  additional  col¬ 
lecting  information.  Illustrated. 
Special  Offer:  HB  version  at 
the  SB  price. 

►  HB  (BAK-749) 

Only  $19.95 


By  Q.  David  Bowers 


Contains  all  you  need  to  know: 
Buying  and  selling  coins  effec¬ 
tively;  slabs  and  certified  coins, 
dealers  and  dealing;  market  and 
price  information,  using  it  to  your 
advantage;  secrets  of  successful 
collecting  and  investing,  more.  372 
pages. 

►  SB  (BBM-353) 

List  $19.95 


Numismatists  bcdsidE 

COMPANION 


An  anthology  of  some  of  the 
best  articles  from  past  issues  of 
the  Rare  Coin  Review,  by  such 
authors  as  Q.  David  Bowers, 
Dennis  Loring,  Frank  M.  Todd, 
Walter  Breen,  Bruce  Lorich, 
James  F.  Ruddy,  David  L.  Ganz, 
and  even  one  written  by  Mark 
Twain.  224  pages. 

►  SB  (BBM-200) 

List  $12.95 


The  Complete  Guide  to 
Liberty  seated  Half  Dimes 


Buyer's  Guide  to  united  States  Gold  Coins 


By  Al  Blythe 

TMS  COMPLETE 

LIBERTY  SEATED 
HALF  DIMES 


This  volume  analyzes  half  dimes 
on  a  year-by-year  basis  and  goes 
far  beyond  the  Daniel  W.  Valen¬ 
tine  work  on  the  series.  A  must 
for  anyone  interested  in  this 
series.  168  pages,  extensively 
illustrated. 

►  SB  (BBL-105) 

List  $29.95 


By  Q.  David  Bowers 
(Foreword  by  David  Akers) 


Describes  each  type  from  1795 
onward,  discusses  availability,  and 
includes  extensive  research  by  Dr. 
Richard  A.  Bagg.  122  pages,  illus¬ 
trated. 

►  SB  (BBM-350) 

List  $12.95 

►  HB  (BBM-351) 

List  $19.95 


The  Numismatist's  Countryside  Companion 

Edited  by  Q.  David  Bowers 

Great  reading-an  ideal  volume 
to  take  with  you  on  a  "lost 
weekend”  to  the  country-ar¬ 
ticles  by  many  well-known  au¬ 
thors  on  various  aspects  of 
American  coinage. 

►  SB  (BBM-207) 

List  $12.95 


Adventures  with  Rare  Coins 

By  Q.  David  Bowers • 

(Introduction  by  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.) 

Read  about  the  history,  art,  ro- 


Adventures  Jf-'y 

*©  ~ 

RARE  COINS  0 


By  Q  I'ldv*!  ttiMvr» 


mance,  and  investment  aspect 
of  coins.  The  fabulous  Califor¬ 
nia  Gold  Rush,  the  great  Trea¬ 
sury  release  of  Morgan  silver 
dollars  in  1962,  dos  and  don’ts 
of  coin  investment,  and  more. 
306  pages,  illustrated. 

►  HB  (BBM-125) 

List  $24.95 


Commemorative  Coins  of  the  united  States: 

A  Complete  Encyclopedia 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 

An  excellent  and  exhaustive  ref¬ 
erence  work  covering  commemo- 
ratives  from  the  19th  century 
through  1991.  768  pages,  illus¬ 
trated. 

►  SB  (BBM-308) 

List  $39  05 

►  HB  (BBM-308A) 

List  $49.95 

►  Del.  Ltd.  Edition  (BBM-308B) 
List  $75 


Commemorative 
Coins  of  the 
United  States 

A  COMPLETE  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The  Numismatist’s  Downtown  Companion 

Edited  by  Q.  David  Bowers 

Whether  you  are  up  town,  down 
town,  or  around  town,  this  nifty 
collection  of  articles  by  well- 
known  writers  will  involve  you 
in  many  different  aspects  of 
American  numismatics. 

►  SB  (BBM-208) 

List  $12.95 


ROWERS  AND  MERENA  GALLERIEC 

TO  PLACE  AN  ORDER,  CALL  TOLL-FREE:  1-800-222-5993  ” 
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Books  for  sale 


NUMISMATISTS  HKtSIL't 

COMPANION 


The  Numismatist's 
Lakeside  Companion 

Edited  by  Q.  David  Bowers 

An  interesting  book,  packed 
with  stories  by  a  variety  of  well- 
known  authors,  including  Ed 
Rochette,  Robert  W.  Julian, 
Michael  Wescott,  Tom  LaMarre, 
Q.  David  Bowers,  Frank 
Gasparro,  John  W.  Adams, 
Michael  Hodder,  J.G. 
Macallister,  and  others.  224 
pages. 

►  SB  (BBM-202) 

List  $12.95 


Silver  Dollars  and  Trade  Dollars  of  the 
United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 

Two  volumes,  over  2,000  pages! 
Offers  data  on  mintages,  rarity, 
grading  information,  buying  tips, 
and  prices.  Describes  every  silver 
dollar  issue  ever  minted,  from 
early  dollars  through  modern 
commems. 

►  HB  (BBM-204) 

List  $149.00 


SII.YTH  DOLIARS 

V  »*\i«  uni  <KM*  DM 

frsmi)  STATIN 


United  States  Three-cent  and  Five-cent 
Pieces:  An  Action  Guide  for  the  Collector 
and  Investor 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 

An  inside  view  of  these  series. 
Sleepers,  stories  behind  rari¬ 
ties  such  as  the  fabulous  1913 
Liberty  Head  nickel  and  the 
unique  1870-S  half  dime  are 
recounted.  168  pages,  illus¬ 
trated.  , 

►  SB  (BBM-303) 

List  $9.95 


United  Suit* 
TWee-Cent  and  Five-Cenl 

Piece* 

Am  Action  CmUt  k*  (ft* 


The  Numismatist's  Topside  Companion 

Edited  by  Q.  David  Bowers 

You  don’t  have  to  sail  to  enjoy 
this  great  anthology  of  articles 
by  famous  numismatic  writers, 
covering  topics  ranging  from 
the  famous  1913  nickel,  to  the 
coin  market  to  how  to  enjoy 
collecting. 

►  SB  (BBM-209) 

List  $12.95 


. 


United  States  Coins  by  Design  Types: 

An  Action  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 


Halted  State* 

Valuable  information  on  sleepers, 
unrecognized  rarities,  good  buys, 

Cote*  by  OwJfpi  Tjypes 

An  Action  CvM»  Iw  the 

plus  information  concerning  de¬ 

VIRGIL  BRAND; 

sign,  distribution,  and  other  valu¬ 

able  facts.  Major  design  types  from 

• 

ff 

1793  to  date  illustrated  and  com¬ 

PfOHW  Of  »  MtHMSRKte 

J 

pletely  described,  256  pages. 

►  SB  (BBM-307) 

List  $9.95 

(j  DnU  Imm 

*1  S  5 isom 

Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  Profile  of 
a  Numismatist 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 

This  award-winning  volume  de¬ 
tails  the  fascinating  and  almost 
unbelievable  life  of  Virgil  Brand 
(1862-1926)  and  how  he  be¬ 
came  known  as  “the  world’s 
greatest  coin  collector.”  248 
pages,  illustrated. 

►  Deluxe  Hardbound 
(BBM-140) 

List  $29.00 


The  Numimatist's  Traveling  Companion 

Edited  by  Q.  David  Bowers 


X  XUS _ _ 

NUMISMATIST'S  TRAVSJN  G 

COMPANION 


A  fascinating  collection  of  inter¬ 
esting,  absorbing,  and  valuable 
articles  on  numismatics,  rang¬ 
ing  from  investment  to  human 
interest  items. 

►  SB  (BBM-210) 

List  $12.95 


United  States  Copper  Coins:  An  Action  Guide 
for  the  Collector  and  Investor 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 


United  State*  Copper  Coin* 


Half  cents,  large  cents,  small  cents, 
and  two-cent  pieces  are  discussed 
in  detail  and  all  major  types  are 
illustrated.  Why  is  it  rare?  Why  is 
it  priced  as  such?  Which  issues  are 
sleepers?  176  pages,  illustrated. 
►  SB  (BBM-302) 

List  $9.95 


Walter  Breen's  Encyclopedia  of 
United  States  and  Colonial  Proof  Coins 


WALTER  BREEN'S  *5*3 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  An 

UNITED  STATES  5 
COLONIAL^ 

PROOF  COINS  || 


Revised  edition.  Details  Proof 
coin  manufacture,  characteris¬ 
tics  of  various  styles  of  Proofs, 
and  more.  Year-by-year  analy¬ 
sis.  Detailed  discussions  of 
Proof  sets,  scarcities  and  rari¬ 
ties,  and  pedigrees  of  classic 
issues.  338  pages,  illustrated. 
►  SB  (BBR-765) 

List  $29.95 


The  Numismatist's  weekend  Companion 

Edited  by  Q.  David  Bowers 


Numismatists  weekend 

COMPANION 


Articles  on  topics  ranging  from 
Vermont  coppers  to  historical 
medals  to  controversial  com- 
memoratives.  You  will  enjoy  this 
book  whether  you  read  one  ar¬ 
ticle  at  a  time  or  the  whole 
volume.  224  pages. 

►  SB  (BBM-206) 

List  $12.95 


United  States  Gold  Coins: 
An  illustrated  History 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 


United  States  Gold  Coins 

An  ffliwrafcK  History. 


Illustrated  by  pieces  from  the  fabu¬ 
lous  Louis  Eliasberg  Collection, 
which  the  author  catalogued  and 
sold  at  auction  for  $12.4  million. 
Readable  and  informative.  All  you 
want  to  know  about  American 
gold  coins.  415  pages,  illustrated. 
►  HB  (BBM-135) 

List  $57.95 


Walter  Breen's  Complete  Encyclopedia 
of  U.S.  and  Colonial  Coins 


WALTER  RR KEN'S 

CMMI'IMT 

EMIYCKOPETH  \ 

l  IK  AN  I  ('  <*  <  II.OMtl 


C  O I  N  S 


Every  American  issue  from  the 
earliest  days  onward  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  Virtually  a  numismatic 
library  all  in  one  book!  An 
absolute  must  for  every  numis¬ 
matic  library,  beginning  or  ad¬ 
vanced!  754  pages,  profusely 
illustrated. 

►  HB  (BBR-764) 

List  $100.00 


ROWERS  AND  MERENA  GALLERIEC 

TO  PLACE  AN  ORDER,  CALL  TOLL-FREE:  1-800-222-5993  “ 
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Liberty  Seated  Quarters 

By  Larry  Briggs 

All  the  facts  concerning  Liberty 
Seated  quarters  from  the  first 
issue  in  1838  to  the  last  in  1891. 
Characteristics  of  striking,  de¬ 
tails  of  die  varieties,  rarity  in 
various  grades,  collecting  hints, 
and  more.  265  pages,  illustrated. 
►  SB  (BBR-800) 

List  $39.95 


The  Complete  Guide  to 

By  John  Feigenbaum 


Th«  Complete  Guide  to 

- * — - - 

Washington 

Quarters 

★  ★  ★ 


How  to  Grade  U.S.  Coins 


Washington  Quarters 

This  book  contains  much  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  history  of  the 
series,  major  design  changes, 
George  Washington  medals,  al¬ 
tered  and  counterfeit  coinage, 
grading,  undervalued  coins, 
sleeper,  and  the  like.  Over  160 
pages,  profusely  illustrated. 

►  SB  (BFE-113) 

List  $16.95 


By  James  L.  Halperin 


The  author  has  studied  in  detail 
Uncirculated  and  Proof  coins, 
particularly  Morgan  silver  dol¬ 
lars,  but  other  popular  design 
types  as  well  and  gives  pointers 
on  how  to  differentiate  various 
grades.  167  pages,  extensively 
illustrated. 

►  SB  (BHA-700) 

List  $14.95 


The  American  Numismatic 
Association  Anthology 

Edited  by  Carl  WA  Carlson  &  Michael  Hodder 


The  Cherrypickers'  Guide 
To  Rare  Die  Varieties 

By  Bill  Fivaz  and  J.  T.  Stanton 


A  Basic  Guide  to  united  states 
Commemorative  Coins 

By  Michael  Hodder  and  Q.  David  Bowers 


A  companion  to  the  ANA  His¬ 
tory.  Studies  by  John  W.  Adams, 
Q.  David  Bowers,  Walter  Breen, 
Kenneth  E.  Bressett,  Mrs.  Elvira 
Clain-Stefanelli,  John  J.  Ford, 
Jr.,  Robert  W.  Julian,  Eric  P. 
Newman,  and  Andrew  W.  Pol¬ 
lock  III.  372  pages,  illustrated. 
►  HB  (BAN-711) 

List  $65 


Vastly  expanded  3rd  edition.  Hun¬ 


dreds  of  varieties  of  U.S.  coins 


A  six'; 


described  and  shown  in  photos, 
enabling  the  reader  to  “cherrypick” 
rarities  among  “ordinary”  coins. 
344  pages.  Profusely  illustrated. 

►  SB  (BFI-110) 

List  $24.95 

►  SPIRAL  BOUND 
(BFI-111)  List  $29.95 


Guides  U.S. 
Commemorative 

COINS 


Mkhael  )  Hodder 
SSf  Q.  David  Bowers 


An  action  guide  to  commemo¬ 
rative  coins  with  complete  and 
concise  information  regarding 
all  silver  and  gold  issues,  from 
the  1848  CAL  quarter  eagle  to 
the  modern  1991  issues.  An 
essential  quick  reference  guide. 
165  pages,  illustrated. 

►  SB  (BBM-309) 

List  $9.95 


The  Early  Coins  of  America 


Getting  Your  Two  Cents  worth 


The  Norweb  Collection:  An  American  Legacy 


By  Sylvester  S.  Crosby 


By  Kevin  Flynn 


By  Michael  J.  Hodder  &  Q.  David  Bowers 


Reprintofthis  19th-century  clas¬ 
sic.  Details  colonial,  state,  and 
early  American  coins,  the  his¬ 
tory,  legislation  pertaining  to 
them,  collecting,  comments,  etc. 
This  reprint  edition  also  includes 
modern  comments  by  Eric  P. 
Newman.  378  pages,  illustrated. 
►  HB  (BCR-271) 

List  $45.00 


Getting  Your  Two  Cents  Worth 
by  Kevin  Flynn 


A  complete  guide  to  two-cent 
doubled  dies,  repunched  dates, 
clashed  dies  and  overdates.  Cov¬ 
ers  the  history  of  the  series,  how 
varieties  are  made  and  which  are 
the  most  collectable  as  well  as 
dollar  value  and  rarity.  1 12  pages. 
Over  350  photographs. 

►  SB  (BFL-114) 

List  $19.95 


The  story  of  the  Norweb  Collec¬ 
tion,  and  how  it  was  formed 
over  several  generations,  from 
Liberty  Holden  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  to  R.  Henry  Norweb,  Jr. 
Dozens  of  full-page  plates  of 
prize  American  coins.  288  pages, 
illustrated. 

►  Del.  HB  (BBM-145) 

List  $29.95 


American  Numismatic  Literature 


By  Charles  E.  Davis' 


Quality  hardbound  edition  lim¬ 
ited  to  550  copies.  The  author 
has  studied  auction  catalogues, 
price  lists,  numismatic  books  of 
the  past  two  centuries,  and  has 
reported  auction  sale  values. 
218  pages. 

►  HB  (BDA-723) 

List  $85.00 


The  Complete  Guide  to 
walking  Liberty  Half  Dollars 

By  Bruce  Fox 

Complete  date  and  mintmark 
analysis,  grading  information,  rar¬ 
ity  rating  by  date  and  grade,  pric¬ 
ing  guidelines,  and  the  history  of 
the  series.  154  pages,  with  280 
photographs. 

►  SB  (PFO-107) 

List  $29.95 


WALKING 
LIBERTY 
HALF  DOLLARS 


The  Complete  Guide  to  Buffalo  Nickels 


By  David  W.  Lange 


BUFFALO 

NICKELS 


This  new  reference  work  in¬ 
cludes  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  history  of  the  series, 
pattern  and  trial  pieces,  Proof 
and  specimen  coins,  error  coins, 
grading  and  rarity  information, 
and  date  and  mint  analysis  of 
all  known  varieties.  Nearly  400 
photographs. 

►  SB  (BLA-106) 

List  $24.95 


DOWERS  AND  MERENA  GALLERIEC 
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The  Complete  Guide  to 
Barber  Dimes 

By  David  Lawrence 

A  detailed  analysis  of  all  issues 
from  1892  to  1916,  with  a  page 
or  more  given  to  each  date  and 
mintmark.  A  great  guide  for 
anyone  interested  in  the  series. 
Pricing,  rarity,  grading  -  it's  all 
here! 

►  SB  (BLA-101) 

List  $23.95 


United  States  Copper  Cents  1816-1857 

By  Howard  R.  Newcomb 

Reprint  of  this  classic  work.  The 
standard  reference  book  on  die 
varieties  of  copper  cents  of  the 
period.  312  pages,  illustrated. 

►  HB  (BNE-798) 

List  $50.00 


United  States  Copper  Cents 
MHIV 

Howard  R.  Newcomb 


Photograde 

By  James  F.  Ruddy 


Designated  an  official  grading 
guide  by  the  ANA.  All  series  are 
covered,  half  cents  through 
double  eagles.  Also  contains  in¬ 
formation  concerning  cleaning 
coins,  preserving  them,  recog¬ 
nizing  Matte  Proofs,  and  other 
data.  208  pages,  illustrated. 

►  18th  Edition,  SB  (BRU4 14) 
List  $9.95 


The  Complete  Guide  to  Barber  Halves 

By  David  Lawrence 


Barber  half  dollars  discussed 
on  a  date-by-date  basis,  illus¬ 
trating  each  issue,  rating  rar¬ 
ity,  and  comments  on  strike, 
lustre,  and  more.  112  pages, 
extensively  illustrated. 

►  SB  (BLA-102) 

List  $24.95 

►  HB  (BLA-102A) 

List  $44.95 


Early  Half  Dollar  Die  Varieties  1794-1836 

By  Al  C.  Overton 


Photographs  of  die  varieties  in¬ 
clude  new  discovery  pieces  en¬ 
larged  two  diameters.  New  sec¬ 
tions  and  information  include  data 
on  Condition  Census,  pictorial 
grading,  design  types,  and  much 
more.  710  pages. 

►  HB  (BOV-lOO) 

List  $59.95 


Penny  whimsy 

By  William  S.  Sheldon 


A  reprint  from  Lorraine  Durst 
of  the  classic  work  by  William 
S.  Sheldon.  Over  60  photo¬ 
graphs  of  large  cents,  with  plates 
of  12  new  varieties  discovered 
since  1965.  340  pages,  illus¬ 
trated. 

►  HB  (BSH-100) 

List  $50.00 

►  Autographed  HB  (BSH- 
101) 

List  $75.00 


The  Complete  Guide  to  Barber  Quarters 

By  David  Lawrence 


Background  information  con¬ 
cerning  1892-1916  is  given, 
then  a  page  is  devoted  to  each 
date  and  mintmark  variety, 
with  rarity,  die  variety,  and 
other  information  concerning 
each.  101  pages,  illustrated. 
►  SB  (BLA-100) 

List  $19.95 


United  States  Patterns  and  Related  issues 

By  Andrew  W.  Pollock  III 
(Forword  by  Q.  David  Bowers) 

This  book  completely  updates  and 
revises  the  U.S.  pattern  coin  se¬ 
ries,  giving  market  values  (an  ex¬ 
tensive  reporting  of  auction  prices), 
historical  information,  die  variety 
details,  and  rarity  ratings.  524 
pages,  illustrated. 

►  HB  (BPO-100) 

List  $79.00 


Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Cents 

By  Richard  Snow 
(edited  by  Chris  Pilliod) 


This  book  contains  more  infor¬ 
mation  than  you  ever  dreamed 
existed  about  Indian  cents.  It 
aids  in  the  identification  of 
repunched  dates,  some  rare 
overdates  and  other  items.  An 
absolute  necessity. 

►  HB  (BSN-725) 

List  $79.50 


The  Error  Coin  Encydopedia-2nd  Edition 

By  Arnold  Margolis 

*  The  author,  one  of  the  best- 

44=  known  experts  in  the  field  of 

error  coins,  discusses  every¬ 
thing  to  do  with  minting  and 
mint  errors-induding  the  mint¬ 
ing  process,  how  coins  are 
struck,  how  mint  errors  are 
produced,  different  types  of 
mint  errors,  etc.  370  pages,  il¬ 
lustrated. 

►  SB  (BMA-761) 

List  $24.95 


The  United  States  Clad  Coinage 

By  Ginger  Rapsus 


The  volume  discusses  the  end  of 
silver  coinage,  the  composition 
of  the  new  clad  coins,  and  gives 
mintage  figures  for  all  issues  and 
dates.  The  book  also  includes 
data  on  clad  coins  in  circulation 
and  collections.  174  pages,  illus¬ 
trated. 

►  SB  (BRA-511) 

List  $12.95 


Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Silver  &  Gold 
Commemorative  Coins  1892-1989 

By  Anthony  Swiatek  &  Walter  Breen 

A  new  edition  of  this  classic 
work  on  American  commemo- 
ratives.  Detailed  information  on 
commemorative  coins  from 
1892  to  date,  plus  much  other 
useful  data.  386  pages. 

►  SB  (BSW-742) 

List  $29.95 
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Books  for  sale 


THE  STANDARD  GUIDE 
TO  THE  LINCOLN  CENT 


The  Standard  Guide  to  the 
Lincoln  Cent 

By  Dr.  Sol  Taylor 

Packed  with  new,  updated  in¬ 
formation  on  every  coin  in  the 
series-including  13  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  1943  copper  cents 
alone!  Includes  historic  infor¬ 
mation,  recent  auction  sales 
figures,  and  population  data 
for  Mint  State  and  Proof  coins. 
Over  300  pages,  illustrated. 

►  SB  (BTA404) 

List  $19.95 


The  United  States  Nickel  Five-Cent  Piece: 

A  Date-By-Date  Analysis  and  History 

By  Michael  Wescotl 

The  first  full-length  study  of  the 
nickel  ever  published.  Walter 
Breen  writes  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion,  “Michael  Wescott  taught 
me  facts  about  nickels  I  hadn’t 
known  even  after  30  years  of 
studying  this  series.”  192  pages, 
illustrated. 

►  SB  (BWE-705) 

List  $14.95 


New  Orleans  Mint  Gold  Coins 

By  Douglas  Winter 


Focuses  on  the  New  Orleans  Mint 
and  the  gold  coins  struck  there. 
Characteristics  of  each  issue,  by¬ 
grade  rarity  ratings,  Condition  Cen¬ 
sus  listings  and  more.  Over  200 
pages,  illustrated. 

►  SB  (BWI-814) 

List  $19.95 

►  HB  (BWI-815) 

List  $31.95 


The  Moxie  Encyclopedia 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 


t!)  BOWERS 


If  you  enjoy  history,  nostalgia, 
and  old-time  photos  of  soda  par¬ 
lors,  carnivals,  and  fairs,  or  want 
to  read  one  of  the  great  success 
stories  in  business-then  this  book, 
about  a  soft  drink  that  once  out¬ 
sold  Coca-Cola,  is  a  must.  760 
pages. 

►  SB  (BBM-809) 

List  $19.95 


SUPER 

SPECIALS! 

(while  supplies  last) 


Pioneer  Gold:  Auction  Analysis 

by  Jerry  Kimmel 

Spiral  Bound  (BKI-750)  List  $39.95 

Special  Net  19.95 

A 

The  Comprehensive  Catalog 
and  Encyclopedia  of 
Morgan  and  Peace  Dollars 

by  Leroy  C.  Van  Allen  & 

A.  George  Mallis 
Softbound  (BVA-707)  List  $49.95 

Special  Net  $29.95 

Hardbound  (BVA-708)  List  $69.95 

Special  Net  $39.95 


The  Complete  Guide  to  Liberty  Seated 
Half  Dollars 

By  Randy  Wiley  and  Bill  Bugert 

The  new  release  on  this  popular 
series  contains  a  date-by-date 
analysis,  including  the  history 
of  the  Liberty  Seated  half  dol¬ 
lar,  its  rarity,  and  market  prices. 
This  234-page  illustrated  hard¬ 
cover  will  make  a  fine  addition 
to  any  numismatic  reference  li¬ 
brary. 

►  HB  (BBU-110) 

List  $69.95 


THE  COMPUTE  GUIDE  TO 

LIBERTY 
SEATED 
HALF  DOLLARS 


RANDY  WILEY  tr  BIU.  BVCXRT 


Nickelodeon  Theatres  and  Their  Music 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 


/NICKELODEON  I 
1  THEATRES  } 


All  about  the  ornately  fronted  the¬ 
atres  of  the  1900-1915  years,  plus 
hundreds  of  illustrations  of  early 
film  stars,  theatres,  and  so  on.  A 
great  book!  212  pages. 

►  SB  (BBM-821) 

List  $19.95 

►  Del.  HB  (BBM-822) 

List  $24.95 


Adventures  with  Rare  Coins 

by  Q.  David  Bowers 
Hardbound  (BBM-126)  List  $24.95 
Factory  Seconds 

Special  Net  $15.00 

A 

U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage 

by  Don  Taxay 

Hardbound  (BTA-774)  List  $35.00 

Special  Net  $24.95 


Charlotte  Mint  Gold  Coins 

By  Douglas  Winter. 


Charlotte  Mint 
Gold  Coins: 
1638-1861 


This  book  discusses  each  and 
every  Charlotte  Mint  gold  coin, 
including  characteristics,  rarity, 
and  numerous  other  factors.  A 
standard  reference  in  the  field. 
Highly  acclaimed.  140  pages, 
illustrated. 

►  SB  (BWI-812) 

List  $14.95 


The  Waterford  Water  Cure 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 


The  Waterford 
Water  Cure 


An  inquiry  into  counterstamped 
coins  of  the  mid  1800s.  The  au¬ 
thor  focuses  on  the  history  of  one 
establishment  in  rural  Maine,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  history  of  the  water 
cure  while  also  painting  a  picture 
of  life  there.  224  pages,  illustrated. 
►  Del.  HB  (BBM422) 

List  $49.95 


Detecting  Counterfeit  and  Altered 
U.S.  Coins:  A  Video  with 
J.P.  Martin 

List  $39.95 

Special  Net  $29.95 

A 

Grading  of  Mint-State  U.S.  Coins 

Narrated  by  J.P.  Martin 
List  $39.95 

Special  Net  $29.95 
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The  following  out-of-print  auction  catalogues  were  issued  by 
Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries  and  its  successor ,  Auctions  by 
Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  Each  includes  a  list  of  prices  realized. 


598)  $25.00.  The  most  valuable  collection  of  world  gold  ever! 


►  GARRETT  COLLECTION  AUCTION  CATALOGUES  (1979-1981) 

(Stock  No.  BB.M-501)  S69.00.  Features  the  1804  silver  dollar,  three  Brasher  doubloons,  colonial 
coins,  U.S.  regular  issues,  and  other  items-which  crossed  the  auction  block  for  $25  million! 

►  CONNECTICUT  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  AND  M.  VERNON  SHELDON  COLLECTIONS 
(1983)  (Stock  No.  BBM-515)  $8.00. 

►  GEORGE  D.  HATIE  COLLECTION  (1983)  (Stock  No.  BBM-518)  $8.00. 

►  MARCUS  J.  BROWN  ESTATE  COLLECTION  (1983)  (Stock  No.  BBM-521)  $8.00.  Alarge 
offering  of  U.S.  coins  in  various  categories. 

►  VIRGIL  BRAND  COLLECTION,  PART  I  (1983)  (Stock  No.  BBM-525)  $8.00.  Del.  HB 
(Stock  No.  BBM-526)  $25.00.  A  classic  sale! 

►  VIRGIL  BRAND  COLLECTION,  PART  II  (1984)  (Stock  No.  BBM-541)  $8.00.  Del.  HB 
(Stock  No.  BBM-542)  $25.00.  Includes  many  rarities,  especially  in  the  gold  series.  Classic! 

►  THE  COLLECTIONS  OF  ARTHUR  SIPE  AND  EVERETT  W.  NESS  (1983)  (Stock  No. 
BBM-53 1 )  $8.00.  The  collection  of  Arthur  Sipe,  past  president  of  the  ANA,  and  Everett  W.  Ness. 

►  THE  COLLECTIONS  OF  RUDY  SIECK  &  ROY  HARTE  (1984)  (Stock  No.  BBM-535)  $8.00. 

►  THE  COLLECTIONS  OF  ADMIRAL  OSCAR  H.  DODSON  AND  RICHARD  L.  COLLIER 
(1984)  (Stock  No.  BBM-545)  $8.00. 

►  THE  EMERY-NICHOLS  COLLECTION  (1984)  (Stock  No.  BBM-550)  $8.00. 

►  THE  LEE  F.  HEWITT  COLLECTION  (1984)  (Stock  No.  BBM-551)  $8.00. 

►  THE  MILTON  G.  COHEN  COLLECTION  (1985)  (Stock  No.  BBM-553)  $8.00. 

►  THE  HOKE  S.  GREENE  COLLECTION  (1985)  (Stock  No.  BBM-558)  $8.00. 

►  RARE  COINS  FROM  THE  ABE  KOSOFF  ESTATE  (1985)  (Stock  No.  BBM-560)  $8.00. 

►  HAWAIIAN  CONSIGNMENT  (1986)  (Stock  No.  BBM-562)  $6.00. 

►  THE  EZRA  COLE  COLLECTION  (1986)  (Stock  No.  BBM-564)  $8.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock  No. 
BBM-565)  $25.00.  U.S.  coins,  tokens,  encased  postage  stamps,  colonials,  paper  money,  and 
ancient  coins. 

►  THE  STUART  C.  LEVINE,  M.D.  COLLECTION  (1986)  (Stock  No.  BBM-569)  $8.00.  Del. 
HB  (Stock  No.  BBM-570)  $25.00.  U.S.  half  dimes,  plus  gold  coins,  commems,  and  silver  dollars. 

►  THE  COLLECTION  OF  JULIAN  LEIDMAN  (1986)  Del.  HB  (Stock  No.  BBM-572)  $25.00. 

►  THE  COLLECTION  OF  DAVID  W.  DREYFUSS  ( 1986)  (Stock  No.  BBM-573)  $8.00.  Del. 
HB  (Stock  No.  BBM-574)  $25.00. 

►  THE  HARRY  EINSTEIN  COLLECTION  (1986)  (Stock  No.  BBM-575)  $8.00.  Del.  HB 
(Stock  No.  BBM-576)  $25.00  A  superb  offering  of  the  gold  coins  of  Harry  Einstein. 

►  THE  PRINCETON  COLLECTION  AND  THE  DR.  CHARLES  W.  INGLE  COLLECTION 
(1986)  (Stock  No.  BBM-577)  $8.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock  No.  BBM-578)  $25.00. 

►  THE  BARON  VON  STETTEN-BUCHENBACH  &  THE  HARVEY  E.  SMITH  COLLEC¬ 
TIONS  (1986)  (Stock  No.  BBM-579)  $8.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock  No.BBM-580)  $25.00. 

►  THE  WESTCHESTER  COLLECTION  (1987)  (Stock  No.  BBM-581)  $8.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock 
No.  BBM-582)  $25.00. 

►  THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  DENVER  COLLECTION  (1987)  (Stock  No.  BBM-585) 
$8.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock  No.  BBM-586)  $25.00. 

►  THE  NORWEB  COLLECTION,  PART  I.  (1987)  (Stock  No.  BBM-589)  $15.00.  Del.  HB 
(Stock  No.  BBM-590)  $50.00.  A  treasure  trove  of  numismatic  information! 

►  THE  NORWEB  COLLECTION,  PART  II  (1988)  (Stock  No.  BBM-599)  $15.00.  Del.  HB 
(Stock  No.  BB.M-600)  $50.00.  Many  different  U.S.  coins;  silver,  gold,  and  colonials. 

►  THE  NORWEB  COLLECTION,  PART  III  (1988)  (Stock  No.  BBM-605)  $15.00.  Del.  HB 
(Stock  No.  BBM-606)  $50.00. 

►  THE  KING  OF  SIAM  SALE  (1987)  (Stock  No.  BBM-591)  $8.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
592)  $25.00. 

►  THE  EBENEZER  MILTON  SAUNDERS  COLLECTION  (1987)  (Stock  No.  BBM-593) 
$8.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock  No.  BB.M-594)  $25.00.  Many  desirable  U.S.  coins  from  colonials  to  gold. 

►  THE  LLOYD  M.  HIGGINS,  M.D.  COLLECTION  (1988)  (Stock  No.  BBM-595)  $8.00.  Del. 
HB  (Stock  No.  BB.M-596)  $25.00. 

►  THE  GUIA  COLLECTION  (1988)  (Stock  No.  BBM-597)  $10.00.  Del  HB  (Stock  No.  BBM- 


►  THE  EVERSON  AND  FAUGHT  COLLECTIONS  ( 1988)  (Stock  No.  BBM-60 1 )  $8.00.  Del.  HB 
(Stock  No.  BBM-602)  $25.00.  Patterns,  Proofs,  a  $47.71  Kohler  ingot;  paper  money. 

►  THE  ESTATES  OF  PHILIP  M.  MANN,  JR.  &  GLENN  SMEDLEY  (1988)  (Stock  No.  BBM-603) 
$8.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock  No.  BBM-604)  $25.00.  Two  important  collections  of  rare  U.S.  patterns, 
commemoratives,  gold  coins,  and  other  numismatic  specialties. 

►  THE  DAVID  SILBERMAN  COLLECTION  (1988)  (Stock  No.  BBM-607)  $8.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock 
No.  BBM-608)  $25.00.  An  important  offering. 

►  THE  ESTATE  OF  BYRON  F.  JOHNSON,  JR.  (1989)  (Stock  No.  BBM-609)  $8.00.  Del.  HB 
(Stock  No.  BBM-610)  $25.00.  Many  important  U.S.  rarities  and  world  coins. 

►  FOUR  LANDMARK  COLLECTIONS  (1989)  (Stock  No.  BBM-611)  $8.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock  No. 
BBM-612)  $25.00.  Offered  are  U.S.  rarities,  tokens,  store  cards  and  more! 

►  THE  BROOKS  COLLECTION  (1989)  (Stock  No.  BBM-613)  $8.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
614)  List:  $25.00.  A  wonderful  selection  including  gold  coins  andsilver  dollars. 

►  THE  COLLECTION  OF  DR.  NELSON  PAGE  ASPEN-THE  1989  ANA  CONVENTION  SALE 
(1989)  (Stock  No.  BBM-615)  $10.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock  No.  BBM-616)  $25.00. 

►  THE  KISSEL  AND  VICTORIA  COLLECTIONS  (1989)  (Stock  No.  BBM-617)  $8.00.  Del.  HB 
(Stock  No.  BBM-618)  $25.00. 

►  THE  SACCONE  COLLECTION  (1989)  (Stock  No.  BBM-619)  $8.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
620)  $25.00  A  varied  offering  of  American  coins. 

►  THE  COLLECTIONS  OF  R.H.  GORE,  JR.  AND  DENNIS  IRVING  LONG  (1990)  (Stock  No. 
BBM-621)  $8.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock  No.  BBM-622)  $25.00  Two  important  collections. 

►  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  BOYD,  BRAND  &  RYDER  COLLECTIONS  (1990)  (Stock  No. 
BBM-623)  $8.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock  No.  BBM-624)  $25.00  Superb  U.S.  coins. 

►  THE  SUSSEX  COLLECTION  (1990)  (Stock  No.  BBM-625)  $8.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
626)  $25.00.  Superb  coins  from  an  old-time  holding. 

►  THE  ROBERT  W.  RUSBAR  COLLECTION  (1990)  (Stock  No.  BBM-627)  $8.00.  Del.  HB 
(Stock  No.  BBM-628)  $25.00. 

►  THE  GREENWICH  COLLECTION  (1991)  (Stock  No.  BBM-631)  $8.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock  No. 
BBM-632)  $49.00.  Features  an  old-time  cabinet  of  U.S.  gold  pieces  from  1790  on. 

►  THE  MARVIN  P.  MATLOCK,  M.D.  COLLECTION  (1991)  (Stock  No.  BBM-633)  $8.00.  Del. 
HB  (Stock  No.  BBM-634)  $25.00.  Features  a  collection  of  Liberty  Head  double  eagles. 

►  THE  GEORGE  N.  POLIS,  M.D.  COLLECTION  (1991)  (Stock  No.  BBM-635)  $8.00.  Del.  HB 
(Stock  No.  BBM-636)  $25.00.  Highlighted  by  an  vast  collection  of  ancient  Roman  coins. 

►  THE  ANA  1891-1991  CENTENNIAL  AUCTION  (1991)  (Stock  No.  BBM-637)  $8.00.  Del.  HB 
(Stock  No.  BBM-638)  $99.00. 

►  THE  FRONTENAC  SALE  (1991)  (Stock  No.  BBM-639)  $8.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock  No.  BBM-640) 
$25.00. 

►  THE  BRILLIANT  AND  SIECK  COLLECTIONS  (1992)  (Stock  No.  BBM-64 1)  $8.00.  Del.  HB 
(Stock  No.  BBM-642)  $49.00 

►  THE  SPRING  QUARTETTE  SALE  (1992)  (Stock  No.  BBM-643)  $8.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock  No. 
BBM-644)  $49.00 

►  THE  SOMERSET  COLLECTION  (1992)  (Stock  No.  BBM-645)  $8.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock  No. 
BBM-646)  $49.00 

►  THE  WITHAM  AND  SANSOUCY  COLLECTION  (1992)  (Stock  No.  BBM-647)  $8.00.  Del.  HB 
(Stock  No.  BBM-648)  $49.00 

►  THE  ROBERT  W.  MILLER  COLLECTION  (1992)  (Stock  No.  BBM-649)  $8.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock 
No.  BBM-650)  $49.00 

►  THE  JOHN  VAN  ARSDALL  AND  ANTELOPE  VALLEY  SILVER  DOLLAR  COLLECTION 
(1993)  (Stock  No.  BBM-652)  Del.  HB  $49.00 

►  THE  EDMONTON  SALE  (1993)  (Stock  No.  BBM-653)  $8.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock  No.  BBM-654) 
$49.00 

►  THE  STETSON  UNIVERSITY  COLLECTION  (1993)  (Stock  No.  BBM-655)  $8.00.  Del.  HB 
(Stock  No.  BBM-656)  $49.00 

►  THE  TOWER  HILL  COLLECTION  (1993)  (Stock  No.  BBM-657)  $8.00.  Del.  HB  (Stock  No. 
BBM-658)  $49.00 

►  THE  DONOVAN  AND  HUDGENS  COLLECTION  (1993)  (Stock  No.  BBM-659)  $8.00.  Del.  HB 
(Stock  No.  BBM-660)  $49.00 
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^ S  for  sale  in  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review.  If  you  know 

which  books  you  wish  to  order,  just  find  them  on  the  list 
below,  note  the  Stock  number  and  price  and  call  us  at  1-800- 
222-5993  to  place  your  order.  If  you  would  like  more  information  on  any  book, 
or  would  like  to  browse  through  our  many  interesting  titles,  check  through  the 
pages  following  this  list. 

Adventures  With  Rare  Coins  Q.  David  Bowers  (BBM-125)  $24.95  (hrdbd) 
American  Numismatic  Literature  Charles  E.  Davis  (BDA-723)  $85.00  (hrdbd) 
ANA  Anthology,  The  Carl  W.A.  Carlson  &  Michael  Hodder  (BAN-711)  $65  (hrdbd) 
ANA  Centennial  History,  The  Q.  David  Bowers  (BAN-710)  $159  (hrdbd) 

Basic  Guide  to  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins  Hodder/Bowers  (BBM-309)  $9.95 
(sftbd) 

Buyer’s  Guide  to  the  Rare  Coin  Market,  A  Q.  David  Bowers  (BBM-353)  $19.95 
(sftbd) 

Buyer’s  Guide  to  U.S.Gold  Coins  Q.  David  Bowers  (BBM-350/351)  $12.95 

(sftbd)/$19.95  (hrdbd) 

Cherrypickers’  Guide  To  Rare  Die  Varieties,  The  Bill  Fivaz  and  J.T.  Stanton  (BFI- 
110)  $24.95  (sftbd)/  (BFI-111)  $29.95  (spiral  bound) 

Charlotte  Mint  Gold  Coins  Douglas  Winter  (BW1-812)  $14.95  (sftbd) 
Commemorative  Coins  of  the  U.S.:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia  Q.  David  Bowers 
(BBM-308/308A/308B)  $39.95  (sftbd)/$49.95  (hrdbd)/$75  (deluxe  hrdbd) 
Complete  Guide  To  Barber  Dimes,  The  David  Lawrence  ( B LA- 101)  $23.95 
(sftbd) 

Complete  Guide  to  Barber  Halves,  The  David  Lawrence  (BLA-102/102A)  $24.95 
(sftbd)/$44.95  (hrdbd) 

Complete  Guide  to  Barber  Quarters,  The  David  Lawrence  (BLA-100)  $19.95 
(sftbd) 

Complete  Guide  to  Buffalo  Nickels,  The  David  W.  Lange  (BLA-106)  $24.95  (sftbd) 
Complete  Guide  to  Liberty  Seated  Half  Dimes,  The  A1  Blythe  (BBL-105)  $29.95 
(sftbd) 

Complete  Guide  to  Liberty  Seated  Half  Dollars,  The  Randy  Wiley  and  Bill  Bugart 
(BBU-110)  $69.95  (HB) 

Complete  Guide  to  Walking  Liberty  Half  Dollars,  The  Bruce  Fox  (BFO-107) 
$29.95  (sftbd) 

Complete  Guide  to  Washington  Quarters,  The  John  Feigenbaum  (BFE-113) 
$16.95  (sftbd) 

Early  Coins  of  America,  The  Sylvester  S.  Crosby  (BCR-271)  $45.00  (hrdbd) 
Early  Half  Dollar  Die  Varieties  1794-1836  A1  C.  Overton  (BOV-100)  $59.95 
(hrdbd) 

Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative  Coins,  1892-1989  Swiatek/ 
Breen  (BSW-742)  $29.95  (sftbd) 

Error  Coin  Encyclopedia,  The-2nd  Edition  Arnold  Margolis  (BMA-761)  $24.95 
(sftbd) 

Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Cents  Richard  Snow  (BSN-725)  $79.50  (hrdbd) 
Getting  Your  Two  Cents  Worth  Kevin  Flynn  (BFL-114)  $19.95  (sftbd) 
Handbook  of  20th-Century  U.S.  Gold  Coins  David  Akers  (BAK-749)  $19.95 
(hrdbd) 

History  of  United  States  Coinage,  The  Q.  David  Bowers  (BBM-130)  $59.95 
(hrdbd) 

How  to  Grade  U.S.  Coins  James  L.  Halperin  (BHA-700)  $14.95  (sftbd) 

Liberty  Seated  Quarters  Larry  Briggs  (BBR-800)  $39.95  (sftbd) 


Book  index 


Moxie  Encyclopedia,  The  Q.  David  Bowers  (BBM-809)  $19.95  (sftbd) 

New  Orleans  Mint  Gold  Coins  Douglas  Winter  (BW1-814/815)  $19.95  (sftbd)/ 
$31.95  (hrdbd) 

Nickelodeon  Theatres  and  Their  Music  Q.  David  Bowers  (BBM-821/822)  $19.95 
(sftbd)/$24.95  (hrdbd) 

Norweb  Collection:  An  American  Legacy,  The  Hodder/Bowers  (BBM-145) 
$29.95  (hrdbd) 

Numismatist’s  Bedside  Companion,  The  Q.  David  Bowers  (BBM-200)  $12.95 
(sftbd) 

Numismatist’s  Countryside  Companion,  The  Q.  David  Bowers  (BBM-207)  $12.95 
(sftbd) 

Numismatist’s  Downtown  Companion,  The  Q.  David  Bowers  (BBM-208)  $12.95 
(sftbd) 

Numismatist’s  Lakeside  Companion,  The  Q.  David  Bowers  (BBM-202)  $12.95 
(sftbd) 

Numismatist’s  Topside  Companion,  The  Q.  David  Bowers  (BBM-209)  $12.95 
(sftbd) 

Numismatist’s  Traveling  Companion,  The  Q.  David  Bowers  (BBM-210)  $12.95 
(sftbd) 

Numismatist’s  Weekend  Companion,  The  Q.  David  Bowers  (BBM-206)  $12.95 
(sftbd) 

Penny  Whimsy  William  S.  Sheldon  (BSH-100)  $50  (hrdbd) 

Penny  Whimsy  (Autographed  by  Walter  Breen)  William  S.  Sheldon  (BSH-101) 
$75  (hrdbd) 

Photograde  James  F.  Ruddy  (BRU-414)  $9.95  (sftbd) 

Silver  and  Trade  Dollars  of  the  U.S.:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia  Q.  David  Bowers 
(BBM-204)  $149  (hrdbd) 

Standard  Guide  to  the  Lincoln  Cent,  The  Sol  Tayler  (BTA404)  $19.95  (sftbd) 

United  States  Clad  Coinage,  The  Ginger  Rapsus  (BRA-511)  $12.95  (sftbd) 

United  States  Coins  by  Design  Types  (Action  Guide)  Q.  David  Bowers  (BBM-307) 
$9.95  (sftbd) 

United  States  Copper  Cents  1816-1857  Howard  R.  Newcomb  (BNE-798)  $50.00 
(hrdbd) 

United  States  Copper  Coins  (Action  Guide)  Q.  David  Bowers  (BBM-302)  $9.95 
(sftbd) 

United  States  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History  Q.  David  Bowers  (BBM-135) 
$57.95  (hrdbd) 

United  States  Nickel  Five-Cent  Piece,  The  Michael  Wescott  (BWE-705)  $14.95 
(sftbd) 

United  States  Numismatic  Literature,  19th-Century  Auction  Catalogues,  Vol¬ 
ume  One  John  W.  Adams  (BAD-721)  $125  (deluxe  hrdbd) 

United  States  Patterns  and  Related  Issues  Andrew  W.  Pollock,  III  (BPO-100) 
$79.00  (hrdbd) 

U.S.  Three-cent  and  Five-Cent  Pieces  (Action  Guide)  Q.  David  Bowers  (BBM- 
303)  $9.95  (sftbd) 

Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  Profile  of  a  Numismatist  Q.  David  Bowers 
(BBM-140)  $29.00  (deluxe  hrdbd) 

Walter  Breen’s  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  and  Colonial  Coins  (BBR-764) 
$100.00  (hrdbd) 

Walter  Breen’s  Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  and  Colonial  Proof  Coins  (BBR-765) 
$29.95  (sftbd) 

Waterford  Water  Cure,  The  Q.  David  Bowers  (BBM422)  $49.95  (deluxe  hrdbd) 
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Special  Edition  RCR  No.  100 

Only  300  copies  to  be  made 


Hand-Numbered ,  Hardbound Limited  Edition 

Rare  Coin  Review  No.  100 


This  100th  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  has 
been  especially  exciting  and  important  to  us. 
Therefore,  we  are  commemorating  this  land¬ 
mark  issue  with  a  special  hardbound  edition.  At 
first,  we  thought  this  hardbound  edition  would 
be  available  only  to  staff  members.  But,  so  many 
of  our  readers  and  contributors  also  expressed  a 
desire  to  own  this  issue,  that  we  decided  to  make 
it  available  for  public  sale.  This  strictly  limited. 


hand-numbered,  hardbound  edition  of  Rare 
Coin  Review  #100  will  be  gold-stamped, 
brown  leatherette,  personally  autographed 
by  Q.  David  Bowers  and  will  be  a  keepsake  in 
your  numismatic  library.  All  orders  will  be 
filled  on  a  first-come,  first-serve  basis.  Limit  of 
one  copy  per  household.  Call  800-222-5993 
(in  N.H.  569-5095)  or  fill  out  the  order  form 
on  the  inside  back  cover.  Item  #RCR100A 


Just  $25! 


Terms  of  Sale 


1.  Any  item  can  be  reserved  by  telephone  Monday  through 
Friday  9:00  a.m.  to  noon  and  1:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Call  our 
Direct  Sales  Department— TOLL-FREE — at  800-222-5993.  New 
Hampshire  residents  use  our  regular  line  603-569-5095. 

2.  An  order  blank  has  been  provided  for  your  convenience. 
Enclose  your  remittance,  use  our  Collector’s  Account,  or  use 
MasterCard,  Visa,  or  American  Express  (send  all  information  in 
raised  print  on  your  card  including  the  issuing  bank,  and  be  sure 
to  sign  your  order).  Please  list  alternate  choices,  if  possible  (these 
will  only  be  used  if  your  first  choice  has  been  sold  earlier). 

If  you  are  ordering  for  a  type  set,  just  put  “same  type”  for  your 
second  choice.  We  will  then  send  a  coin  of  the  same  design  type 
and  of  equal  or  higher  grade  and  value  if  your  first  choice  has  been 
sold.  Please  add  $3  postage  and  handling  for  all  orders  under  $300. 
Orders  will  be  sent  insured,  either  through  our  private  carrier  or 
the  United  States  Post  Office. 

3.  Items  may  be  sent  on  open  account  if  credit  has  been 
previously  established.  Interest  will  be  charged  on  unpaid  ac¬ 
counts  at  the  rate  of  1-1/2%  per  month  (18%  per  annum)  after  30 
days.  Layaways  are  available.  (Call  for  further  details.) 

.  Overnight  delivery  is  available  as  a  special  service  for  estab¬ 
lished  customers  For  $10  extra,  coins  will  be  shipped  overnight 
express  to  your  street  address  (sorry,  not  box  numbers)  Ask  about 
our  rates  for  express  book  shipping.  Please  request  this  when 
ordering. 

5 .  GUARAN  TEE  Any  item  not  satisfactory  for  any  reason, 
including  grading,  may  be  returned  within  30  days  of  receipt 
Coins  certified  by  ANACS,  PCGS,  NGC,  etc.  have  a  return 
privilege  of  seven  [71  days).  Exceptions:  Bullion  coins,  dcaler-to- 
dcaier  Transactions,  or  coins  for  which  the  price  is  negotiated,  for 
which  tales  are  final  Coins  sent  in  sealed  holders  issued  by  grading 


services  must  be  returned  untampered  with  and  in  the  same  sealed 
holders  for  the  guarantee  to  be  effective. 

Grading  is  a  subjective  description  that  represents  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  cataloguer  as  to  the  state  of  preservation  of  a  particular 
item.  All  such  terms,  including  adjectival  and  numerical  descrip¬ 
tions  of  coins  and  paper  money,  are  the  opinion  of  the  cataloguer 
and  are  not  an  attribution.  No  warranty,  whether  expressed  or 
implied,  is  made  with  respect  to  such  adjectival  or  numerical 
descriptions  which  can  and  do  vary  among  experts.  Further,  the 
interpretation  of  various  published  standards  has  changed  over  a 
period  of  time.  However,  it  has  been  our  experience  (dating  to 
1953)  that  our  conservative  grading  and  reasonable  prices  have 
pleased  countless  thousands  of  discriminating  numismatists.  In 
the  process  we  have  built  what  is  probably  the  most  successful  rare 
coin  dealership  in  the  world  today. 

All  items  are  guaranteed  authentic  (any  coin  proved  to  be 
otherwise  will  be  accepted  for  a  refund  of  the  money  paid,  or  a 
replacement,  at  our  option,  without  further  liability). 

Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  and/or  staff  members  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild,  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  (life  members),  the  American  Numismatic 
Society,  and  other  leading  numismatic  organizations  . 

Q.  David  Bowers  served  as  president  of  the  Professional 
Numismatists  Guild  1977-1979  and  president  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  1983-1985.  Other  staff  members  have 
likewise  been  active  in  the  numismatic  hobby  and  profession  for 
many  years. 

7.  All  coins  are  kept  in  bank  vaults.  We  maintain  no  over-the- 
counter  facilities.  We  do  attend  certain  national  and  regional 
conventions  and  arc  pleased  to  meet  our  clients  in  person  there. 
We  arc  as  close  as  your  telephone  or  mailbox  and  invite  your 
inquiries  on  any  numismatic  subject  of  interest  to  you. 


8.  As  the  future  is  unknown,  no  guarantee,  implicit  or  expressed, 
is  made  concerning  the  investment  performance  or  quality  of  any 
coin  or  its  price  in  the  future.  Market  prices  are  determined  by 
supply  and  demand.  Moreover,  grading  interpretations  may 
change  over  a  period  of  time.  It  is  possible  for  prices  to  go  down 
as  well  as  up. 

9.  All  transactions  are  deemed  to  take  place  in  New  Hampshire 
as  the  place  of  venue,  under  Carroll  County  and  New  Hampshire 
State  laws. 

10.  This  catalogue  supersedes  all  previous  prices  and  special 
offers.  While  we  have  made  an  effort  to  avoid  typographical  errors, 
we  cannot  be  responsible  for  any  errors  which  may  occur. 


Staff 

•  Chairman  of  the  Board  &  Editor,  Rare  Coin  Review — 

Q.  David  Bowers 

•  President — Raymond  N.  Merena 

•  Direct  Sales  Dept. — Mark  Borckardt,  Senior  Numismatist;  Gail 
Watson,  Numismatic  Associate;  Beth  0.  Piper,  Numismatic  Associate; 
Chris  Karstedt,  Marketing  Director. 

•Auction  Dept. — Richard  A.  Bagg,  Ph.  D.,  Director;  Andrew  W. 
Pollock  III,  Professional NumismatistiFrankN an  Valcn,  Professional 
Numismatist;  Barbara  Southard,  Chris  Karstedt. 

•  Research  Dept. — Mark  Borckardt,  Q.  David  Bowers,  Raymond 
N,  Merena,  Andrew  W,  Pollock  III,  Frank  Van  Valcn. 

•  Graphics  Dept. — Jennifer  Meets,  Manager; Douglas  Santanicllo, 
Art  Director;  Robin  Edgerly  Boggs,  Roberta  French;  Cathy 
Dumont,  Manager.  Photography  Department. 

•Administration — John  Babalis,  Operations  Manager;  Cynthia 
LaCarbonara,  Lisa  Simons,  Elizabeth  Mann,  Carolyn  Craigue, 
Tricia  Toepper,  Maggie  Kcttlcr,  Donna  A.  Badcau. 

•  Publications  Dept. — Doug  Plasencia,  Manager.  Marv  l  oo.  i 
•Accounting  Department  Donald  H.  Snyder,  C  P  \  . 
Controller;  Laurel  A.  Morrill,  Pat  Dumas. 
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Coins ,  Books,  dr  Specials — Rare  Coin  Review  #100 

Page  # 

Stock  # 

Description  of  item 

Quantity 

Price 

• 

Address  dr  Payment 


Please  place  mailing  label  here,  or  print  the 
following: 

Name: _ 

Address:  _ _ _ 

City:  _ State  _ Zip _ 

Telephone: _ _ _ 

Customer  #: _ _ _ 

I  would  like  to  pay  by: 

□  Check  □  MasterCard  CJ  Visa  CJ  AmEx 

Card#  _ Exp.  Date:  _ 

Signature:  _ _ 


Subscriptions  (see  page  1  for  details): 

RCR  Only 

Domestic 

Canada  &  Mexico  (First  Class  Mail) 
Foreign  (Air  Mail) 

□  $19.00 

□  $79.00 

□  $135.00 

□  $185.00 

Subtotal  of  items 

Standard  postage  (orders  under  $300) 

$3.00 

Overnight  delivery 

$10.00 

Total  Enclosed 

Your  coins  will  be  sent  by  first  class  mail  or  airmail;  books  and  supplies  under 
separate  cover  by  special  book  rate.  If  your  wish  this  type  of  delivery  (and  your  order 
is  under  $300),  please  add  $3  standard  postage  to  your  subtotal.  (We  pay  postage 
for  standard  delivery  orders  of  over  $300.)  We  also  offer  overnight  delivery  to 
established  clients.  If  you  prefer  this  service,  please  add  $  1 0  to  your  subtotal.  Mail 
your  order  to:  Bowers  and  Merena,  Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,  NH  03894. 


To  Order:  800-222-5993  •  FAX:  603-569-5319 
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